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Stevens  (64)   in  1925  was  the  first  to  compile  a  list  of  the 

fungi  present  in  Hawaii  for  a  wide  range  of  hosts,  though  previously  Caum 
(15)  in  1921  contributed  a  list  of  the  fungi  present  on  sugar  cane.   Since 
this  tine  records,  both  published  and  unpublished,  have  accumulated,  and 
no  complete  index  of  the  organisms  and  their  hosts  is  in  existence. 

The  present  publication  consists  of  two  parts:  in  the  first  part 
the  plant  hosts  are  listed  with  the  organisms  reported  on  each;  in  the 
second  part  the  organisms  are  segregated  into  their  respective  systematic 
groups,  viz.,  Fungi,  Bacteria,  Nematodes,  and  Viruses,  and  the  hosts  for 
each  organism  listed.   Trie  Fungi  are  subdivided  into  the  Hyxomycetes, 
Phycomycetes,  Ascomycetes,  Basidiomycetes,  Fungi  Imperfect i,  and  Mycelia 
Sterilia.   Separate  sections  arp  devoted  to  Fungi  Parasitic  on  Insects, 
and  Fungi  Parasitic  onNematodes.   The  Nematodes. are, subdivided  into 
Plant  Parasitic  Nematodes  and  Predaceous  Nematodes. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Myxomycotos,  Phycomycetes,  and  Nematodes 
has  been  brought  up  to' date.'  With' a  few  exceptions,  no  changes  in  nomen- 
clature have"  been  made  in  other  groups-.  •  The- literature  citation  for  each 
organism  or  host  is  believed'  to  be- the- original  record. 


Thanks  are'  duo  Dr.' Harold  L.  Lyon  and  Dr.  Royal  N.  Chapman, 
directors  of  the  Sugar  and  Pineapple  Experiment  Stations  respectively, 
for  making  available  unpublished  records;  Dr.  Harold  St.  John  for 
checking'  botanical  nomenclature;  and  Dr.  0.  N.  Allen,  who  generously 
contributed  unpublished  records  of  Myxomycetes  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 

The  writer  is  deeply  grateful  to  Mrs.  -N.-  D.  Harris  who  gave 
so  generously  of  her  time  and  energy  in  the  preparation  of  the  card 
indices  used  in  the  accumulation  of  -data,  and  without  whose  help  this 
work  would  never  have  been  attempted.  •  •  ■      .    . 
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Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  citations  in  the  bibliography. 


PLANT  HOSTS  OF  MICROORGANISMS  AND  VIRUSES  PRESENT  IN  HAWAII 


ABTTTILON  BTCANUM 

Puccinia  heterospcra  Berk.  &  Curt. 
ABUTILON  MOLLE 

Orb  ilia  abutilonis  Cash 

Puccinia  heterospora  Berk.  &  Curt. 

Schizoxylon  abutilonis  Cash 

Stictis  radiata  (L. )  Pers.  subsp.  intermedia  Speg. 
ACACIA  FARNESIANA 

Ravenelia  siliquae  Long 
ACACIA  KOA 

Pomes  (Gano derma)  austral is  Fr. 

F.  fasciculatus  Burt 

F.  fullageri  (Berk.)  Cke. 

Hypoxylon  annulatum  (^chw.)  Mont. 

Lophodermium  intermissum  Starb. 

Meliola  koae  Stevens 

Nummular i a  guaranitica  Speg, 

Schizophyllum  commune  Fr. 

Uromyces  koae  Arthur 

Xylaria  rhopaioides  Krs. 
ACACIA  sp. 

Fomes  (Gano derma)  austral is  Fr. 

F.  hawaiensis  Lloyd 
ACALYPHA  sp. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  c'lromogena  Shear, Stevens, &  Wilcox 

Diaporthe  sp. 

Physalospora  fusca  Stevens  ■ 
ACANTHOSPERMUM  AUSTRALE 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)  Goodey 
AGAPANTHU3  UMBSLLATU8 

Phoma  agapanthi  (Thum. )  Sacc. 
AGAPANTHUS  sp. 

Collet otri chum  dracaenae  Allesch. 
AGERATOM  CONYZOIDES 

Cercospora  agerati  Stevens 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)  Goodey 

Pratylenchus  pratensis  (de  Man)  Filipjev 

Puccinia  conoclinii  Seym. 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineapple 
ALBIZZIA  LEBBEK 

Phoma  henningsii  Sacc. 
ALSURITES  MOLTJCCANA 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  chromogena  Shear, Stevens,  &  Wilco: 

Diaporthe  sp. 

Lachnea  scutellata  (L. )  Gill 


(Aleurites  moluccana  cont.) 

Odontia  sp. 

Trametes  corrugata  (Pers.)  Bres. 
ALEURITES  sp. 

Coryne  sarcoides  (lacq.  )  Tul. 

Helotium  sulphurinum  Quel. 

Karschia  tavelinia  Rehin 

Mollis ia  petiolorum  Cash 

Nectria  subquaternata  Berk.  &  Br.  forma  farinosa  Syd. 

Tramotes  corrugata  (Pers. )  Bros. 

Zylaria  curt  a  Fr. 

X.  schweinitzii  Berk.  &   Curt. 
ALLIUM  CEPA 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey 

Phytcphthora  cinnamomi  Rands 

P.  manoana  Sid. 

P.    palrnivora  Butler 

P.  parasitica  Dastur 

Pythium  teratosporon  Sid. 
ALLIUM  sp. 

Bacillus  carotovorus  Jones 

Bacterium  sp. 

Phoma  terrestris  Hansen 

Macrosporium  sp. 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineapple 
ALPKITONI A  PONDERO SA 

Hyalocurreya  sandicensis  (Ell.  &   Ev. )  Thcis.  &  Syd. 

Irene  splendens  Stevens 
ALYXIA  QLIVAEF0HMI3  ' 

Amazonia  psychotriae  (P.  Henn.  )  Theis. 

Guignardia  alyxiae Stevens 

Meliola  alyxiae  Stevens 

Trichopeltis  reptans  Speg. 

T.  rhyacoides  Stevens 

Trichothallus  hawaiiensis  Stevens 

Uromyces  alyxiae  Arthur 
AMARANTHU3  GRACILIS 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)  Goodey 

Pratylenchus  pratensis  (do  Man)  Filipjev 

Riiizoctonia  sp. 
AMARANTHU3  HYBRIDUS 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)  Goodey 
AMARANTHU3  3PIN0SUS 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)  Goodey 
ANACARDIUM  OCCIDENTALS 

Gloeosporium  sp. 


ANANAS  C0M03US 

Alternaria  sp. 
Aphanomyces  sp. 
Aspergillus  sp. 

Ceratostomella  paradoxa  (do  Seynes)  Dado 
Fusarium  affine  Faut.  &  Lamb 
Fusarium  sp. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Oornu)  Goodey 
Mon ilia  sp. 

Penixjillium  pinophilun  Hedgcock 
Phoiaa  sp . 

Phytophthora  cinnamomi  Rands 
P.  citrophthora  (Sm.  &.   3m.  )  Loonian 
?.  palmivora  3utlcr 
?.  parasitica  Dastur 

Pratylenchus  pratonsis  (do  Man)  Filipjev 
Pythium  acantiio]  Loron  sid. 
P.  aphanidermatum  (Eds.)  Fitz. 
P.  arrhcnomancs  Drechs. 
Synonyms  (66  J  : 

i  jriato sporangium  arrhenomanos  Drechs,  var.  bawaiiensis  Sid. 

N.  epiphanosporon  Sid. 

N.  hyalosticton  Sid. 

N.  le iohyphon  Sid. 

N,  lcuoosticton  Sid. 

N.  polyandron  Sid. 

N.  rhizopb-thoron  Sid. 

N.  spaniogamon  Sid, 

N.  thysanohyphalon  Sid. 
I'.  artotrogus  (Mont.)   q  Bary  var.  macracanthum  Sid. 
P.  aseophallon  Sid. 
P.  debaryanurti  lies;  e 
P.  butleri  Subr. 
P.  diameson  Sid. 
P.  euthyhyphon  Sid. 
P.  graminicoluia  Subr. 
P.  indigoferao  Butler 

P.  irregularc  Buisman  var.  hawaiiense  Sid. 
P.  mamillatum  Meurs  (?) 
P.  polycladon  Sid. 
P.  polymorphon  Sid. 

P.    splendens  Braun  var.   haxvaiii  i  urn  Sid. 
P.    teratosporon  Sid. 
Rhizidiocystis  ananasi  Sid. 
Phizoctonia   sp. 
Rbizopus   sp. 

Rouylenchus  multicinctus  (Cobb)  Filipjev 
P.  similis  (Cobb)  Filipjev 


(Ananas  comosus  cent.) 

Saccharomyccs  sp. 

Trichoderma  lignorum  (Todo)  Harz, 

Trichodorma  sp. 

Vcrticillium  sp.  (heterocladum  ?) 

Virus  of  Commolina  nudiflora 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineapple 
ANTIDESMA  PLAT1THYLLUM 

Pestalozzia  sp. 
ANTIRRHINUM  MAJUS 

Hoterodora  marl. on i  ( Cornu)  Goodey 

Phytophthora  parasitica  Dastur 
APIUM  GRAVEOLENS  VAR.DULCE 

Septoria  apii  (Br.  &  Cav. )  Chester 

S.  apii -grave olent is  Dorogin 
ARACHIS  HYPOGAEA 

Cercospora  porsonata  (Bork.  &   Curt.)  Ell, 

Hoterodora  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey 

Pnyllosticta  sp. 

S  c  1  e  r  o  t  i  urn  r o  1  f  s  i  i  Sa  c  o . 

SeptogloGum  arachidis  Racib. 
ARCTIUM  LAPPA 

Corcosr)ora  arctii  Stevens 
ARTOCARPUS  INCISA 

Collototrichum  artocarpi  Delacr. 

Mycosphaorolla  artocarpi  Stevens  &   Young 

Orbilia  epipora  (Nyl, )  Karst. 

Phyllosticta  artocarpi  Spog. 

Rhizopus   sp. 
ASPARAGUS  OFFICINALIS  VAR.ALTIS 

Cercospora  asparagi  Sacc. 

Fusarium  sp. 
AVEHA  FATUA 

Hoterodora  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey 
AVENA  3ATIVA 

Hoterodora  marioni  ( Cornu)  Goodey 

Puccinia  coronata  (rhamni)  Cda. 

Rotylonchus  multicinctus  (Cobb)  Filipjev 

Ustilago  a venae  (Pars.)  Jens. 

BACOPA  SP'. 

Hotcrodera  marioni  ( Cornu)  Goodey 
BAMBU3A  VULGARIS 

Mosaic 
3AMBUSA  SP. 

Lagoniforma  bambusao  Plunkctt 


BARRINGTONIA  ASIATICA 

Gloeosporium  barringtoniac  Stevens  A  Young 

Phoma  barringtoniae  Cke.  &  Massee 
BEGONIA  SP. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey 
BETA  VULGARIS 

Corcospora  boticola  Sacc. 

Heterodora  marioni  ( Cornu)  Goodey 
BETA  VULGARIS  VAR.GICLA 

Heterodora  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodoy 
BIDEHS  PILOSA 

Hetorodora  marioni  ( Cornu)  Goodey 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineapple 
BIDSNS  PILOSA  VAR  PAPIATA 

Corcospora  megalopot arnica  Spog, 
BIDEIT3  SP. 

Heterodora  marioni  ( Cornu)  Goodey 

Phytophthora  parasitica  Dastur 
BILBERGIA  SP. 

Pythium  arrhenomanes  Drechs, 
Nematosporanj  ;oum  1 
BRASSICA  C  iMPESTRIS 

Albugo  Candida  (Pers. )  Kuntze 

Heterodora  marioni  '*  Cornu)  Goodey 

Rhizoctonia  sp. 
BRASSICA  OLERACEA 

Alternaria  brassicae  (Berk.)  Sacc. 

Bacterium  s^j. 

Heterodora  m  rioni  ( Cornu)  Goodey 
BRASSICA  OLERACEA  VAR.  BOTRYTIS 

.-'J.  t  e  mar  i  a  b  r  a  s  s  i  c  a  o  ( Be  rk . )  Sacc. 

Hetorodora  marioni    ( Cornu)    Goodey 
BRASSICA  OLERACEA  VAR.CAPITATA 

Alternaria  brassicae  (Berk.)  Sacc. 

Bacterium  campestre  (Pam  .)  EEC. 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)  Goodey 

Phoma  lingam  (Tode)  Desm. 
BRASSICA  PEKIKEN SIS 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey 

Mosaic 
BRASSICA  RAPA 

Alternaria  brassicae  (Berk.)  Si  •  ■. 

Heterodera  marioni  ^ Cornu)  Goodey 

Rhizoctonia  sp. 
BRIGHAMIA  SP. 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)  Goc 
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BRQMUS  CATHARTTCUS 

Ustilago  bromivora  (Tul.)  Fisch.  de  Waldh. 
BR0MU3  SECALLNUS 

Heterodera  marioni  'Cornu)  Goodey 
BROUSSAISIA  SP. 

Tricliothallus  hawaiiensis  Stevens 


CAJANU3  CAJAN 

Heterodera  marioni  tCornu)  Goodey 

Phytophthora  cinnamomi  Rands 

P.  nalmivora  Butler 

P.  parasitica  Dastur 

Pythium  arrhenomanes  Drechs. 

Nemato sporangium  arrhenomanes  Drechs,  var.  hawaiiensis  Sid, 
II.  hyphalosticton  Sid, 
N.  polyandron  Sid. 

P.  artotrogus  (Mont.)  de  Bary  var.  ma era cant hum  Sid. 

P.  debaryanum  Hesse 

P.  diameson  Sid. 

P.  irregulare  3uisman  var.  hawaiiense  Sid. 

P.  splendens  Braun  var.  hawaiianum  Sid. 

P.  teratosporon  Sid. 

Rhizoctonia  sp. 

Rotylenchus  similis  (Cobb)  Filipjev 

Sclerotium  rolfsii  Sacc. 
CALLISTEPHUS  CHIN^T;r3'bS 

Fusarium  sp.  (conglutinans  var.  callistephi  ?) 

Septoria  callistephi  Gloyer 

Virus  of  yellow  -spot  of  pineapple 
CALONYCTIOK  ACUIEATUM 

Ramularia  ipomoeae  Stevens 

Sphaerulina  ipomoeae  Stevens 
CANAVALIA  ENSIFORMIS 

Fusicoccum  canavaliae  (no  author  given) 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  G-oodey 

Pythium  artotrogus  (Mont.)  de  Bai«y  var.  macracanthum  Sid. 

P.  debaryanum  Hesse 

P.  diameson  Sid. 

P.  irregulare  Buisman  var.  hawaiiense  Sid. 

P.  splendens  Braun  var.  hawaiianum  Sid, 
CANAVALIA  GLADIATA 

Heterodera  marioni  ICornu)  Goodey 
CANAVALIA  sp. 

Gloeosporium  canavaliae  3yd, 

Septoria  canavaliae  Lyon 
CANNA  SDULIS 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey 

Rotylenchus  similis  (Cobb)  Filipjev 


GAMMA   INDICA 

Mosaic 
CAPSICUM  FRUTESCEN3 

Bacterium  vesicatorium  Doidge 

Fusarium  sp. 

Gloecsporium  sp. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineapple 
CAREX  WAHUSNSIS 

Uredo  hawaiiensis  /Arthur 
CARICA  :  APAYA 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Phytophthora  palmivora  But lor 

?.  parasitica  Dastur 

Pythum  aphanidorriiatum  (Eds.  )  Fitz.  var.  hawaiiensis  Sid. 

P.  araiosporon  Sid. 

P.  ehamaihyphon  Sid. 

P.  complect ens  Braun 
CASIMIROA  EDULIS 

Fhyllosticta  casimiroae  Stevens  &  Woedon 
CASSIA  BICAPSULARIS 

Tryblidiella  rufula  (Sprcng.)   Sacc. 
CASSI A  IS  SCHENAULTIANA 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Pratylenchus  pratensis  (do  Man)   Filipjev 
CASSIA  OOOIDSNTALIS 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu.)   Goodey 

Gidium  sp. 

Pratylenchus  pratensis  (do  Man)   Filipjev 
CASSIA  TORA 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 
CATTLEYA  sp. 

Macrophoma  catt ley i cola  P.  Kcnn. 
CENCHRUS  ECHINATDS 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 
CENCHRUS  ECHINATOS  var.HILLEBRANDIANUS 

Puccinia  cenchri  Diet.  &  Holw. 
CENTELLA  ASIATIC  - 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Sop-fcoria  sp. 
GEODEA  UMBELLIFERA 

Echidnodes  pisoniae  Stevens  &  Ryan 
CERA3TIUM   sp. 

Soptoria    cerastii   Rob.    &  Desm. 
GEREUS  sp. 

Gloeosporium     cerei  Passer. 
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CPISIHO  DENDRON  GAUDI  CHAUDII 

Irene  cheirodendrnnis  Stevens 
CHENOPODIUM  ALBUM 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 
CHLORIS  GAYANA 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  INDICUM 

Puccinia  chrysantherni  Rose 

Sept or ia  rostrupii  Saoc.  &   Syd. 
CHRY30FHYLLUM  CAINITO 

Gloeosporium  sp. 
CIBOTIUM  CHAMISSOI 

Exioconidium  cibotii  Plunkett 

Yoshinagella  nuda  Stevens 

Y.  polymorphs  Lyon  van,  pauciseta  Stevens 
CIBOTIUM  MENZIESI 

Dasyscypha  javanica  Penz.  &  Sacc. 

Sphaerulina  cibotii  Stevens  &  Guba 

Yoshinagella  polymorpha  Lyon 
CIBOTIUM  sp. 

Helminthosporium  cibotii  Stevens 

Holbtiuir   cremeum  Stevens 

Lachnum  gleicheniae  Cash 

Pezizella  chrysostigma  (Fr.)  Sacc. 

Stictis  radiata  (l. )  Pers. 
CITRULLUS  VULGARIS 

Colletotrichuin  lagenarium  (Pass.)  Ell.  &   Hals. 

Fusarium  sp.  (niveum  ?) 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Mosaic 
CITRUS  AURANTIEOLIA 

Gloeosporium  limotticolum  Clausen 

Penicillium  italicum  Wehmer 

Phytophthora  citrophthora  (Sm.  &  Sm. )  Leonian 
CITRUS  AURANTIUM 

Colletotrichum  gloeosporioides  Penz. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 
CITRUS  LIMONIA 

Collet otrichum  sp. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 
CITRUS  SINENSIS 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 
CITRUS  sp. 

Bacterium  citri  (Hasse)  Jehlo 

Sphaceloma  fawcettii  Jenk. 
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CLADIUM  ANGUSTI FOLIUM 

Lophodermium  arundinaceum  (Schrad.  )   Che  v. 

Meliola  cyperi  Pat. 

Pestalozzia  sp. 

Trichopeltis  reptans  Speg. 

Trichothallus  hawaiiensis  Stevens 
CLADIUM  MEYENII 

Aulographella  baumeae  Stevens  &  Ryan 

Meliola  cyperi  Pat. 

Pestalozzia  sp. 

Trichopeltis  reptans  Speg. 
CLAOXYLON  3ANDWIG3ESE 

Asterina  ildefonsiae  (Rohm)   Theis. 

Meliola  morbosa  Stevens 
CLERMOHTIA  KAXEA:rA  (?) 

Septoria  clermontiae  Stevens  &  Young 
CLERMONTIA  MOLTIEU  ■ 

Amazonia  psychotriae  (P.  Honn. )  Theis. 

Trichopeltis  roptans  Speg. 
CLERMONTIA  OBLONGIFOLIA 

Calothyriopoltis  Clermont iao  Stevens  &   Ryan 
CIS  MONT  IA  sp. 

Amazonia  psychotriae  (p.  Honn. )   Theis, 

Asterina  clermontiae  Stevens  &   Ryan 

Clypeolella  clermontiae  Stevens  &   Ryan 

Meliola  lobeliae  Stevens 

Septoria  clermontiae  Stevens  &   Young 

Trichopeltis  reptans  '>;   ;. 

Trichothallus  hawaiiensis  Stevens 
COCCULUS  EEHRAKDIANUS 

Echidnodella  cocculi  Stevens  &  Ryan 
C0C03  NUCIFSRA 

Me]   ionium  sp. 

Pectelozzia  sp. 

Phyi  phthora  palmivora  Butler 
C0DIAS1  !  MOLUCCANUM 

Ph  Llosticta   codiaei  Stevens  fr.   Young 
COFFEA  .  .  .  ICA 

ireospora  coffoicola  Berk.  &  Curt. 
terodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Gocdey 
COFFSA  sp. 

Capnodium  sp. 

Gloeosporium  sp. 
COLEUS  sp. 

Hetorodera  marioni  v Cornu)   Goodoy 
C0L0CA.3IA  ESCULSNTA 

Bacillus  enrotovorus  Jones 

Cladosporium  sp. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Good  y 
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(Colocasia  csculonta  cont.) 

Phyllosticta  colocasiophila  Wee  don 

Phytophthora  colocasiae  Rao. 

Pythium  debaryanum  Hesse  (?) 

Pythium  sp. 

Sclcrotium  rolfsii  ^acc. 
COMMELINA  NUDIFLORA 

Hetorodora  marioni  (Cornu)  G-oodoy 

Mosaic 

Pratylonchus  pratensis  (do  Wan)   Filipjov 

Pythium  arrhenomanos  Drecns. 

Nomatosporangium.  spaniogamon  Sid. 
CONVOLVULUS  ARVENSIS 

Hetorodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodcy 
COPROSMA  sp. 

Actinodothidopsis  coprosmae  Stevens 

Amazonia  psychotriao  (P.Honn.)  Thois. 
CORDYLINZ  T3RMINALIS 

Capnodiopsis  sp. 

Phyllosticta  cordylinophila  Young 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineapple 
COREOPSIS  sp. 

Oidium  sp, 
CORTADERIA  ARGENT2A 

Apiospora  montagnei  Sacc. 
CROTALARIA  INCANA 

Phytophthora  palmivora  Butler 

P.  parasitica  Dastur 
CROTALARIA  SALTIANA 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodcy 
CROTAIARIA  SPECTABILIS 

Cercospora  demetrioniana  Wint. 

Mosaic 
CROTALARIA  USARAMOEKSI S 

Hetorodora  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodcy 
CROTAIARIA  sp . 

Fusarium  vasinfoctum  Atk. 

Hetorodora  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Phytophthora  palmivora  Butler 

P.  parasitica  Dastur 
CRYPTO CARYA  MANNII 

Meliola  pelcao  Stevens 
CUCIMIS  MELO 

Collet otri chum  lagenarium  (Pass.)  Ell.  *  Halst, 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Mosaic 

Psoudnporonospora  cubensis  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Rostew. 
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CUCUMI3  3ATIVU3 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 

Mosaic 

Pseudoperonospora  cubensis  (Berk.  A  Curt.)  Rostew, 
CUCURBITA  PEPO 

Keteroaera  raarioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Mosaic 

Pseudoperonospora   cubensis    (Bark.    &  Curt.)   Rostew, 
CUPRESSUS  MACK)  CARP  A 

Pestalozzia  funorea  Desm. 

Phomopsis   sp. 

Sporonema  sp. 
CYAKEA  ANGUSTIIOLIA 

Mycospliaerella  cyaneae  Stevens  ;  &     Young 
CYANEAsp. 

Trichopeltis  reptans  Spog. 
CYNODON  DACTYLON 

Heterodera  mar ion i  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Pratylenchus  pratensis  (de  Man)   .Filipjev 

Puccinia  cynodontis  L^croix 

Ustilago  sp. 
CYPSRU3  R0TU1SIDUS 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Rotylenchus  similis  (Cobb)   Filipjev 
CYPERACEAE 

Metasphaeria  cumana  3acc.  &  Spog. 

Trichothal.lus  hawaiiensis  Stevens 
CYRTANDRA  CORDI  FOLIA 

Irene  cyrtandrae  Stevens 
CYRTANDRA  LESSONIANA 

Irene  cyrtandrae  Stevens 


DAHLIA  sp. 

Oidium  sp. 

Phomopsis  aehilleae  (Sacc. )  v.  Holm. 
UftUCUS  CAROTA 

Heterodera  narioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 
DAUCUS  CAROTA  var.  SATIVA 

Coreospora  apii  carotae  Pass. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 

Sclerotium  rolfsii  Sacc. 
DELPHINIUM  sp. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 

Sclerotium  rolfsii  Sacc. 
DESMODIUM  TORTUOSUM 

H'terodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 
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DIANEILA  SANDWI CENSI3 

Colletotrichum  dianellae  Stevens  ft   Young 

Moliola  gregoriana  Stevens 

Mosaic 

Mycosphaerclla  dianellae  Stevens'*  Weedon 

Pnaeosphaerella   dianellae   Stevens 

P  ire  sterna   dianellae  Stevens  ft  Young 
DIANTHUS   CARYOPHYLLTJ.S 

Fusariutn  sp. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 

Septoria  dianthi  Desm. 

Uromyces  caryophullinus  (Schr.)   Wint. 
DIANTHUS  sp. 

Pestalozzia  sp, 
DI GI TARI A  PRTJRIEMS 

Puccinia  oahuensis  Ell.  ft.   Ev, 
DIGITARIA  SANGUINALIS 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Pratylenchus  pratensis  (de  Man)   Filipjev 
DIGITARIA  VIOLASCENS 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 
DI OSPYRO 3  HILLEBRANDI I 

Asterinclla  rnabac  Stevons  ft   Ryan 
DIOSPYROS  SANDWICENSI3 

Asterina  aspidii  The  is. 

Asterinella  mabae  Stevens  ft   Ryan 

Echidnodella  mabae  Stevens  ft   Ryan 

Meliola  sp. 
DODONAEA  VTSCOSA 

Meliola  lyoni  Stevens 
DRACAENA  AUREA 

Coniothyrium  dracaenae  Stevens  ft   Weedon 

Leptosphaeria  dracaenae  S.  Cam, 

Meliola  dracaenae  Stevens 
DRACAENA  DRACO 

Phyllesticta  draconis  Berk. 
DRYMARIA  CORDATA 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineapple 
DUBAUTIA  LAXA 

Graphium  dubautiae  Stevens  ft.   Weedon 
DUBAUTIA  sp. 

Echidnodella  raillardiae  Stevens  ft   Rvan 
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ELAPH0GL053UM  sp. 

Pestalozzia  sp. 

Trichopeltig  reptana  Speg. 

Trichothallus  hawaiiensis  Stevens 
ELEU3INS  INDICA 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey 

Pratylenchus  pratensis   (de  ivian)  Filipjev 
EMILIA  OOCCINEA 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey 

Pratylenchus  pratensis  (de  Man)  Filipjev 
EMILIA  SONCHIFOLIA 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 

Pratylenchus  pratensis  (de  Man)  Filipjev 

Scierotium  rolfsii  Saec. 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineapple 
EMILIA  sp. 

Mosaic 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineapple 
3RAGR0STI3  VARIABILIS"' 

Phyllochora  graminis  (Pers.)  Fucke-1 
ERECHTITES  HIERACIFOLIA 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey 
ERECHTITES  VALERIAKLFOLIA 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineapple 
ERECHTITES  sp. 

Phyllosticta  erechtitis  Stevens  &  Young 
ERIGERON  CANADENSIS 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineappL 
ERIGERON  sp. 

Oidium  sp. 
ERIOBOTRYA  JAPONIC  A 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  chromogena  Shear,  Steyens,  &  Wilcox 
SRYTHRINA  MONOSPERMA 

Patellaria  at rata  (Hedw.  )Fr. 

Stagonospora  erythrinae  Stevens  &  Young 
EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS 

Pestalozzia  sp. 
EUCALYPTUS  ROBUS 

Harknessia  hawaiiensis  Stevens  &.  Youi   ; 
EUCALYPTUS   sp. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis   chromogena  sh<  a.r,    Stevens  &  Wilcox 

Diaporthe  sp. 

Fomes  (Ganoderma)  australis  Fr. 

Lembosia  eucalypti  Stevens  &  Dixon 
EUGENIA  MALACCE1  3IS 

Pestalozzia  sp. 
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EUGENIA  3AHDUICENSIS 

Meliola  hawaiiensis  Stevens 

Mycosphaerolla  ougoniae  Rehm 
EUGENIA  sp. 

Mycosphaerelln  ougoniao  Rohm 
:?UPATORIUM  sp. 

Davincia  hollos  Ponz.  d  Sacc. 
EUPHORBIA  CLU3IASF0LIA 

Amazonia  psychotriao  (P.  Honn. )  Thois. 

Q,uostioria  euphorbiao  G.  Arnaud 

Ore  do  stevensii  Arthur 
EUPHORBIA  HOOKSRI 

Puccinia  volato  U'lll.  &  By.  )   Arthur 
EUPHORBIA  MULTIFORMIS 

Puccinia  vol at a  (Ell.  &   Ev. )  Arthur 
EUPHORBIA  33RPEYLLIF0LIA  (prostxffia?) 

Uromyces  proeminens  (DO.)  Pass. 
EUPHORBIA  sp. 

Oidium  sp, 

Urodo  stevensii  Arthur 

FICUS  CARICA 

Cercospora  bolleana  (Thum. )   Speg. 
Rhizopua  sp. 

FICUS  ELASTICA 

Trametes  eorrugata  (Pers. )  Bros. 

FRAGARIA  sp. 

Mycosphaerolla  frags riao  (Tul. )  Lindau 

FREYCINETIA  ARBOREA 

Gibberella  lagerhoimii  Rohm 
My co sphaere 11a  f reycinot in o  Stevons 
Peltolla  froycinetiae  Stevens  &  Ryan 
Phyllachora  freycinotiae  Stevens 
Seynesin  atkinsonii  tot evens  &  Ryan 
Tr i  ch  o  t h al lus  h awa i  i  c n s  i  s  St  evens 

FREYCINETIA  sp. 

Clypeosphacria  stevensii  3yd. 

Melanomma  clypoatum  (S'acc.  &   Pav. )  Bark. 

Mollisia  petiolorum  Gash 

GAHNIA  GAUDICUAUDII 

Meliola  cyperi  Pat. 
GAHNIA  L  PT03TACHYA 

Meliola  cyperi  Pat, 
GALTNSOGA  PARVIFLORA 

Hot c rode ra  marioni  (Cornu)   Goo do y 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineapple 
GERANIUM  ARBOREUM 

Puccinia  callaquonsis  Neger 
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GERANIUM  GLABRATUM 

Puccinia  loveilloi  Mont.  (P.  gcrani  1  -si  1  vat i c i  Karst. 
GLADIOLUS  sp. 

Bacterium  marginatum  McCulloch 
GLEICHENIA  EMARGINATA 

Phytcphthora  cinnamomi  Rands 
GLDICHENIA  GLAUCA 

Dasyschypha  ulei  (Wint. )   Sacc. 

Leptothyrium  gleicheniao  Stevens  &  Young 
GTXICIT'NI^  LINEARIS 

•Helminthosporium  gleicheniae  Stevens  *  Glick 

Phytophthora  cinnamomi  Hand? 
GLEICHENIA  sp. 

Dasyscypha  ulei  (Wint.)  Sacc. 

Helot ium  cremeum  Cash 

Lachnum  gleicheniae  Cash 

Leptothyrium  gleicheniae  Stovers  &   Young 
GLYCINE  SOJA 

Heterodcra  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 
.  Pratylenchus  pratensis  (do  Man)  Filipjev 
GCMPKO  CARPUS  PHY30CARPUS 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 
GOSSYPIUM  sp. 

Diaporthe  sp. 

Glomerella  gossypii  Edgerton 

Sphaeropsis  malorum  Peck 
GOULDIA  TEHMH1XLIS 

Meliola  kaduae  Stevens 

M.  sandwicensis  Ell,  *  Ev, 
GOULDIA  TERMINALIS  var.  CORIACEA 

Meliola  kaduae  Stevens 

M.  sandwicensis  Ell,  &  Ev. 

Septoria  gouldiae  Stevens  &  Young 
GOULDIA  TERMINALIS  var.  ELONGATA  and  var.  MACROCARPA 

Meliola  sandwicensis  Ell.  &  Ev. 
GOULDIA  lERMIN/XIS  var.  TYPICA  f .  EUTYPICA 

Asterina  gouldiao  Stevens  &  Ryan 

Dendrophoma  gouldiae  Stevens  k   Plunkett 

Meliola  sandwicensis  Ell,  &  Ev, 

Pluriporus  gouldiae  Stevens  &  Ryan 
GOULDIA  sp. 

Enthallopycnidium  gouldiae  Stevens 

Meliola  ks duae  °tovens 

M,  sandwicensis  Ell,  &  Ev. 

Mycosphaerella  kaduae  Stevens  &  Young 

Septoria  hawniiensis  Stevens  &   Plunkett 

Sphaeropsis  gouldiae  Stevens  &.   Plunkett 
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GRAMINEAE 

Crepidotus  rhizomorphus  Burt 
Full go  septica  (L. )  Gmelin 
Scirrhia  lophodormioides  Ell.  &   Ev, 
Trichopeltis  reptans  Speg, 

GUNIoERA  PETALOIDEA 

Harknessia  gunnerae  Stevens  &  Young 
Mycosphaerella  hawaiiensis  Stevens  &  Young 

HEDYCHIUM  CORONARIUM 

Mycosphaerella  liedychii  Stevens  &   Young 


BELIANTHTJ3  ANNUUS 

Hoterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Pythium  irregulare  Buisman  var,  hawaiiense  Sid. 

P.  splendens  Braun  var.  hawaiianum  Sid. 
HELICOYIA  sp. 

Phyllosticts  heliconiao  Stevens  &  Young 
HEMEROCALLIS  FDLVA 

Ce rat o stoma 11a  paradoxa  (do  Seynes)  Dade 

Phytophthora  sp. 

Sclerotium  rolfsii  3acc# 
HEMSROCALLIS  sp. 

Phomop  sis  a  ch  i  1 1  ?  o  e  ( 3a  c  c .  )  v .  Hob  n. 
HETEROPOGON  CONTORTUS 

Puccinia  versicoloa  Diet.  &  Holw. 

Sphacelotheca  monilifera  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Clint. 
HIBISCUS  ESCULENTUS 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 

Verticillium  sp. 
HIBISCUS  3ABDARIFFA 

Botryosphaeria  ribis   ciiromogena  Shear,    Stevens  &  Wilcox 

Diaporthe   sp. 

Fusarium  radicicola  Wollen. 

Heterodora  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 

Phoma  macular is  Dosm. 
IIIBISCTJS   TILIACEUS 

Botryosphaeria  ribis   ciiromogena  Shear,    Stevens,    &  Wilcox 

Diaporthe    sp. 

Diplodia  natal ens is  Evans 

Moll i si i  potiolorum  Cash 

Patellarie  at rat a  (Hedw. )  Fr. 

Physalospora  fusca  Stevens 
HIBISCUS  sp. 

Heterodera  .marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Microthyriella  hibisci  Stevens 

Xylaria  sp. 
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HIPPEASTRUM  sp. 

Mosaic 
HOLCUS  sp. 

Entyloma  crastophilum  Sacc. 

Puccinia   coronata  Cda.    (P.    r_harnni  Wettst.) 
HORDSUM  VULGARE 

Heterodera  marioni  ICornu)  Goodoy 

Ustilago  hordei  (Pars.  )  Kell.  &  Sw. 
HYDRO COTYLE  VERTICILLATA 

Puccinia  hydrocotyles  (Link)  Cke. 
HYPOCHAERIS  RADICATA 

Ditylenchus  dipsaci  (Kiihn)  Filipjov 

ILLX  ANOMALA 

Asterinella  humiriae  (P.  Henn.  )  Theis. 

indigo fera  suffruticosa 

Heterodera  marioni  '"  Cornu)   Goodoy 
Pratylcnchus  pratensis  (do  Man)   Filipjev 
IPOMOEA  BATATAS 

Diaporthe  batatatis  (Ell.  dfcHalst.)  Hartcr  &   Field 
Fusarium  solani  (Mart.)  Sacc. 
Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodoy 
Monilochaetos  infuscans  --alst. 
Pyt hium  arrlionomanos  Drechs. 

Nemato sporangium  arrhenomanos  Drechs.  var.  hawaiiensis  Sid. 

N.  hyphalosticton  Sid. 

N.  leucosticton  Sid. 

N.  polyandron  Sid. 

^T.  rhizophthoron  Sid. 

IT.  spaniogamon  Sid. 

N.  thysonohyphalon  Sid. 
P.  artotrogus  (Mont.)  dc  Bary  var.  macracanthum  Sid. 
P.  debaryanum  Hes  : 
P.  diamoson  Sid. 

P.  irregularo  Buisman  var.  hawaiiens<  Sid. 
P.  splendens  Braun  var.  hawaiianum  Sid. 
Rhizopus  nigricans  Ehrenb. 
Rotylenchus  similis  iCobb)   Filipjev 
Septoria  bataticola  Taub. 
IPOMOEA  INDICA 

Albugo  ipomoeao-panduranao  (Schw. )  Swing. 
Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodoy 
IPOMOEA  PES-CAPRAE 

Cercospora  alabamensis  Atk. 
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JUSSIASA  VILLOSA 

Guignardia  jussiaeae  Stevens 

KADUA  GLOMERATA 

Polystomella  kaduae  Stevens  ft  Ryan 
Trichopeltis  reptans  3pcg. 
KADUA  GRAKDIS 

Mycosphaerella  kaduae  Stevens  ft  Young 

Septoria  gouldiae  Stevens  ft  Young 
KADUA  KNUDSENII 

Moliola  kauaiensis  Stevens 

M.  sandwicensis  Ell.  ft  Ev. 
KADUA  sp. 

Heterodora  marioni  (Gornu)   Goodey 

Moliola  kaduao  Stevens 

Tl,  kauaiensis  Stevens 

M.  sandwicensis  Ell.  ft  Ev. 

Mycosphaerella  kaduae  Stevens  ft  Young 
KDRTHALSELLA  sp. 

Moliola  visci  Stevens 

LABORDIA  sp. 

Amazonia  psychotriae  (P.  Kenn. )   Theis. 
LACTUGA  SATIVA 

Bacterium  sp.  (vitians?) 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Gornu)   Goodly 

Septoria  lactucao  Pock 
LANTAEA  CAMARA 

Diaporthe  sp. 

Physalospora  fusca  Stevens 

Pratylenchus  pratensis  (dc  Man)  .  Filipjev 

Sclerodorris  lantanae  Cash 

LANTANA  sp. 

Pat  e  1  lar  ia  at  rat  a  .  ( He  dw. )  Fr . 

Schizoxylon  insigne  (De  N. )  Rehm 
LATZYRUS  ODORATUS 

Fusarium  sp. 

Gl ome re 1 la  c  ingu 1 at  a  ( St  onom, )  S .  :  m d  v .  3 . 
IEGOMINOSEAE 

Rhizobium  leguminosarum  Frank 
LEUCAMA  GIAUCA 

Botryosphaeris  ribis  chromogena  Shear,  Stevens,  ft  Wilcox 

Diaporthe  sp. 

Sohaeropsis  gouldiae  Stevens  &   Plunkett 

Tryblidiella  rufula  (Sprcng.)  Sacc. 
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LILIUM  LONG IFLO RUM 

Hetoroaera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 

Mo  sa  i  c 
LITCHI  GHINENSIS 

Gloeosporiurn  sp. 
LOBELIA  sp. 

Amazonio  psychotriae  (P.  Henn.)  Theis. 

Asterina  fimbriata  Kalch.  &  Cke. 

A.  loboliae  Stevens  &  Ryan 

Calothyriopeltis  metrosidori  Stevens  &  Ryan 
LOCHNERA  sp. 

Phytophthora  parasitica  Dastur 
LUPINUS  HIRSUTUS 

Fusarium  sp. 

Heterodera  marioni  ^ Cornu)  Goodey 
LYCOPERSICON  SSCUL^KTOM 

Altornaria  solani  (El.  &   Mart.)  Jones  A  Grout 

Collet otri chum.  sp. 

Fern  leaf  (cucumber  mosaic) 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Mosaic 

Phoma  destructive  Plow,  emend,  Jamie son 

Phytophthora  cinnamomi  Rands 

P.  infcstans  (Mont.)  do  Bary 

P.  palmivora  Butler 

P.  parasitica  Dastur 

Pratylenchus  pratonsis  (de  Man)  Filipjev 

Septoria  lycopersici  %eg. 

Virus  of  ye llov;  spot  of  pineapple 

MAC AD  AVI A  TERRIFOLIA 

Gloeosporiurn  sp. 
MANGIFERA  INDICA 

Antennollina  hawaiiensis  Mendoza 

Botryosph^oria  ribis  chromogena  Shear,  Stevens,  &   Wilcox 

Chaetot  ;ifer:  :.  '  jndoza 

Diaporthe  i  . 

Erinella  longispora  Karst. 

Gloeosporiuin  sp. 

Glomcrella  cingulata  (Stonem.)  3.  &   v.S. 

Hypo;,  h   i    ■  '  isum  Nit. 

Orbil  (Nyl, )  &arst. 

Ph-   ■  .  irella  mangiferae  Stevens  &   Aeeden 

Polyp onus  gilvus  Schw. 

Tre  metes   corrugate    (Pers. )   Bros. 
MANIHOT  SSCULENTA 

Ccrcospora   sp. 

Gloeosporiurn  sp. 

Heterodera  aririoni    (Cornu)      Goodey 
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MANIHOT  GLAZTOVII 

Heterodera  marioni  (Gornu)   Goodoy 
MARANTA  DICEOTOMA 

Phyllosticta  marantaceae  P.  Ilcnn. 

me dicago  denti  cueata 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Gornu)   Goodoy 
MEDICAGO  3ATIVA 

Hetorodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodoy 

Pseudopoziza  modicaginis  (Lib.)  Sacc. 

Uromycos  modicaginis  Pass. 
MELIA  AZEDARACH 

Phytophthora  parasitica  Dastur 
METR0SIDER03  COLLINA  subsp.  POLYMORPHA 

Amazonia  ohianus  Stevens 

Arcyria  cinoroa  (Bull.)  Pors. 

Dasyscypha  citrino-alba  (Ponz.  &   Sacc.  )  Cash 

Diatrype  princops  Ponz,  &  Sacc. 

Meliolina  haplochaota  3yd, 

M,  sydowiaria  Stevens 

Metaspnaerir  hawaiiensis  Stevens  &   Young 

Mycosphacrella  motrosideri  Stevens  &  Young 

Nummular ia  mauritanica  Berk.  &  Cko. 

Tricaopeltis  reptans  Spcg. 

Trichothallus  hawaiiensis  St ovens 
MSTROSIDEROS  MACROPUS 

Meliolina  sydowiana  Stevens 
MSTROSIDEROS  ap. 

Asterina  rickii  Theis. 

Calothyriopeltis  motrosideri  Stevens  &   Ryan 

Penzigia  globosum  (Pr. )  Rehm 
MICTOLEPIA  so. 

Ramularia  microlepiac  Stevens 
MIMOSA  FUDIOA 

Hetorodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodoy 
MODIOLA  CAROLINIANA 

Cercospora  althaeina  Sacc. 
MOMORDICA  B/lLSAMINA 

Hotorodor-.  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodoy 
MOMORDICA  CHARAI,!TIA 

Cercospora  ochinocystis  Ell,  &  Mart. 
MORINDA  CITRIFOLIA 

Chaotothyrium  hawaiienso  Mondoza 
Phaoosaccardinula  morindac  Mondoza 
MUCUNA  GIGANTEA 

Phytophtnora  cinnamomi  Rands 
P.  palmivora  Butler 
P.  parasitica  Dastur 
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MQSA  CAVENDISHII 

Fusarium  cubonso  EF3. 
Gloeosporium  sp. 

Heterodcra  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodcy 
Mo s ice 
MQSA  SAPIENTUM 

Bacterium  solanacoarum  EFS. 
Pythium  arrhenomanos  Drcchs. 

Hemato sporangium  arrhcnomanes  Drcchs.  var.  hawa iionsis  Sid. 

N.  hyphalosticton  Sid. 

N.  poly^ndron  Sid. 

N.  rhizophthoron  Sid. 
MUSA  sp. 

Fusariurn  vasinfectum  Atk. 
Gloeosporium  musarum  Cooko  and  Mass;  e 
Guignardia  musao  Stevens 
.Pestalozzia  sp. 
Phona  musae  Carp. 

Phyllosticta  musao  Stevens  &  Young 
P.  musicola  Stevens  A  Young 

NEPHROLEPI S  EXALT  ATA 

Ranularir  nepliroljpis  Stevens 
NERIUM  OLEANDER 

Diaporthe  sp. 
Phyllosticta  rorii  West. 
Srhaeropsis  gouldiao  Stevens  &   Plunkett 
NICANDRA  EHYSAL0DE3 

Heterodcra  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodoy 
NICOTIANA  GLAUCA 

Virus  of  yollow  spot  of  pineapple 
NICOTIANA  TABACUM 

Bacterium  solanacearum  EFS. 
Cercospora  nicotiar.ae  311.  &   Ev. 
Heterodcra  marioni  ^Ccrnu)   Goodoy  ' 
Mosaic 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineapple 
NICOTIANA  sp. 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineap] 
NOTHOPANAX  sp. 

Collet  otri  churn  percgrunum  Pass. 

opentia  sp. 

Diplodia  opuntiae  Saoc. 

oryza  sativa 

He Iminthos cerium  sp. 
,Piriculari°  grisea  (Cke.)   Sacc. 
Pythium  gr^minicolum  Subr. 
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OSMANTHtTS  SANDWICENSIS 

Astcrinella  intensa  (Cke,  &   llass.)  Theis. 

Aulacostroma  osmanthi  Stevens  &   Ryan 

Colothyriella  osmanthi  Stevens  &  Ryan 

Calothyrium  osmanthi  Stevens  &  Ryan 

Meliola  osmanthis  Sydow  emend.  Stevens 
OSTEOHELSS  ANTHYLLIDIFOLIA 

Diaportho  sp. 

Physalospora  ofotusa  (Scinv.)  Ckc.  (P.  malorum  (Peck)  She-r) 
OXALI 3  CORN I CULATA 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goode;r 
OXALIS  MARTIANA 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodoy 

Pratylenchus  pratensis  (do  r.ian)   Filipjev 

PASD3RIA  FOETIDA 

Colcosporium  pacderiao  Diet, 
PALMAR] 

Moliola  palmicola  Wint. 
PANAX  sp. 

Diaportho  sp. 
Diplodia  natalonsis  Evans 
PATTDAPUS  0D0RATI3SIMUS 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  chromogenn  Shear,  Stevens  &  Wilcox 
Diaporcho  •  sp. 
Melanconium  pandani  Lev. 
Schizochora  pandani  Stevens 
PANICUM  npphelcphilum 

Puccinia  esclavensis  Diet.  &.   Hoi. 
PANICUM  FUHF0RA3CENS 

Helminthosporiur  sp. 
Pythiun  arrhonomanes  Drechs. 

Nematosporangium  arrhonomanes  Drechs.  var.  hawaiiensis  Sid, 
N.  epiphancsporon  Sid. 
N.  hyalosticton  Sid. 
IT.  loiohyphon  Sid. 
N.  leucostieton  Sid. 
N.  polyandron  Sid. 
N.  rhizophthoron  Sid. 
N.  spaniogamon  Sid. 
IT.  thysanohyphalon  Sid. 
P.  artotrogus  (Mont.)  do  Bury  var.  nacracanthum  Sid. 
P.  diameson  Sid. 
Uromycos  loptodermus  Syd. 
PASPALUM  CONTUGATUM 

Leptosphaeria  nroteispori  Speg, 
Sorosporium  paspali  IvicAlp. 
PASPALUM  DILATATUM 

Claviceps  paspali  Stevens  &   H-ll 
Sorosporium  paspali  McAlp, 
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PASPALUM  ORBICULATG 

Claviceps  paspali  Stevens  &  Hall 

Prntylenchus  pratensis  (dc:  Man)  Filipjev 
Puccinia  levis  (huberi)  (Sacc.  and  Bizz.)  Mag] 
Sorospcriun  paspeli  McAlp. 
PASSIFLORA  EDULIS 

Collet  otrichuin  passiflorae  Steven:;  &  Young 
PASSIFLORA  LAURIFOLIA 

Collet otrichun  passiflorae  Stevens  A  Young 
PASSIFLORA  sp. 

Botrytis  sp. 

Hoterodcra  narioni  (Cornu)  Goodey 
PELEA  BARBIGERA 

Meliola  peleae  Stevens 
PELEA  CINSREA 

Meliola  juddiana  Stevens 

■.,  ~  i  .:e:  Stevens 
PELEA  CLUSIAEFC  LI  , 

Mclioln  juddiana  Stevens 
E5L5A  ELLIPTICA 

Moliola  juddiana  Stevens 

M .    pole  ac   St  o  vo  n s 
PELEA  PLUVAIIENSIS 

Meliola  juddiana   Stevens 


PELEA  KAUAIENSIS 

Trichopeltis  reptans  Speg. 
PELEA  PARVIFOLIA 

Meliola  juddiana   Stevens 
PELEA  ROTUNDIFOLIA 

H   xagonelln  peleae  Stevens  &  Guba 

Meliola   juddiana  Stevens 

M .   pole a c   St e vc n s 
PELEA  SAM)WICENSIS 

Me  lio  la  j  ud  d  i  an  a   3t  c  ve  n  s 

LI.  peleae  Stevens 

Glocosporium  peleae  Stevens 
Meliola  juddiana  Stevens 
M,  no lee e  Stevens 
Phragmocapnias  smilicina  Mendoza 
Trichopeltis  reptans  Speg. 
Tri chothallus  hawai  iensis  Stevens 
PEPEROMIA  sp. 

Trichopeltis  reptans  Speg. 
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PERROTTETIA  SAND7ICINSIS 

Actinodothis  perrottetiae  Stevens 

Amazonia  perrottetiae  ^t evens 
PERSEA  AMERICANA 

Gloeosporiura  sp. 

Glomerella  cingulata  (Stonom. )  3.  ft  v. 3. 
PERSEA  sp. 

Fusarium  radicicola  Wollen. 
PETUNIA  sp. 

Bacterium  solanacearum  EFS. 
PHASEOLUS  AUREUS 

Pythium  arrhenomanes  Drechs. 

Nemato sporangium  arrhenomanes  Drechs.  var,  hawaiiensis  Sid. 
N.  hyphalosticton  °id. 
N.  polyandron  Sid. 
N.  rhizophthoron  Sid. 

P.  artotrogus  (Mont.)  de  Bary  var.  macracanthuia  Sid. 

P.  irregulare  Buisman  var.  hawaiiensc  Sid. 

P.  splendens  Braun  var.  hawaiianum  Sid. 
PHASE  0LU3  LATHYRO I DE  3 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)  Goodey 
PHASEOLUS  LIMENSIS 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)  Goodey 
PHASEOLUS  LUNATUS 

Phoma  subcircinata  Ell.  ft  Ev. 
PHASEOLUS  VULGARIS 

Bacterium  phaseoli  EFS. 

Gercospora  cruenta  Sacc. 

Collet otrichym  lindemuthianum  (Sacc.  ft  Magn.)  Briosi  ft  Cav. 

Diaporthe  phaseolorum  (Cko.  ft  Ell.)  Sacc. 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Isariopsis  griseola  Sacc. 

Phyllosticta  sp. 

Uromyces  phaseoli  typica  Arthur 
PHOENIX  DACTYLIF3RA 

Graphiola  phoenicis  (I'oug.  )  Poit. 
PHYLLOCACTU  '  ;'  " 

Colletotrichum  phyllocacti  Ell.  ft  Ev. 
PHYLLOSTEGIA  FLORIBUNDA 

Trichothallus  hawaiiensis  Stevens 
PHYLLOSTEGIA  sp. 

Astorina  phyllostogiac  Stovons  ft  Ryan 
PHYSALI3  PERUVIANA 

Ireje  inermis  (Kalch.  ft  Cko.)  Theis.  ft  Syd. 
PIPTURU3  ALBIDUS 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  chromogona  ShGar|  Stevens,  ft  Wilcox 

Cercospora  pipturi  Stevens  ft  Glick 

Diaporthe  sp, 

Irene   triloba    (Wint.)    Stevens 
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PIPTTIRU3  sp. 

Cypholla  villosa  (Pors.)  Karst. 
PI  SUM  SATIVUM 

Ascochyta  sp. 

Fusarium  sp. 

Hoterodcra  marioni  ( Cornu)  Goodoy 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineapple 
PITHECELOBIUM  sp. 

Polyp orus  gilvus  Schw. 
PITTOSPORUM  sp. 

Rhabdospora  pittospori  Stevens  ft  Young 
PLANTAGO  sp. 

Cercospora  plantaginis  Saco. 
PLATYDSSMA  CAMPANULATA 

Clypeoseptoria  roekii  Stcvons  &  Young 
POA  ANNUA 

Puccinia  epiphylla  (L. )  Wcttst, 

Soptoria  poa~trivialis  Cocconi 
POLYGONUM  GLABRUM 

Ustilago  utriculosa  (Nees)  Tul. 
POLYGONUM  sp. 

Puccinia  polygoni-amphibii  Pers. 
POLYPODIACEAE 

Fuligo  soptica  (L. )  Gmelin 

Helot ium  eromoum  Gash 

Pezizella  chrysostigma  (Fr.  )  Sacc, 
PQRTDIACA  GRANDIFLORA 

Dichtomophthora  portulacae  Mehr,  &  Fitz, 
PORTULACA  LUTEA 

Dichtomophthora  portulacae  Mehr.  &  Fitz. 
PORTULACA  OLERACEA 

Dichotomophthora  portulacae  Mehr.  &   Fitz. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodoy 

Rhizoctonia  sp. 
P0TH03  sp. 

Loptotnyrium  pothi  T,Vocion 

Phyllosticta  aricola  Bubak 

P.  pothi cola  Wee don 
PRITCHARDIA  sp. 

Mollisia   cinorca    (Batsch)   K^rst 
PR030PIS   CHILENSIS 

Phoma  musae  Carp. 

Rhytidhysturium  prosopidis  Peck 
PR030PIS  sp. 

Diaporthe  sp. 

Sphaeropsis  gouldiae  Stevens  &   Plunkett 

3.  malorura  Peck 

Tryblidiella  rufula  (Sprong. )  Sacc. 
PRUNUS  PERSICA 

Phyllosticta  circui&scissa  3ke. 

Tranzschelia  pruni-spinosa  (Pors.)  Diet. 
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PSIDIDM  GUAJAVA 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  chromogcna  Shear, Stevens ,&  Wilcox 

Diaporthe  sp. 

Gloeosporium  sp. 

Limaciniella  psidii  Mcndoza 

Orbilia  leucostigma  Fr. 

Trichopoltis  reptans  Speg. 
PSIDIUM  sp. 

Aschcrsonia  raarginata  Ell.  &   Ev. 
P1ERIDIUM  AQ/JILINUM 

Uredinopsis  ptoridis  Diet.  &  Holw. 

HAPHANUS  SATIVUS 

Albugo  Candida  (Pors.)  Kuntze 
Hetorodora  marioni  ^Cornu)  Goodey 
RAPHAMJS  SATIVUS  var.  LONGIPIKKATUS 

Hotcrodera  marioni  ^Cornu)  Goodey 
RAPHANUS  sp. 

Cercosporn  sp. 
Mosaic 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineapple 
RHEUM  HEAPONTICUM 

Phyllosticta  strarriinella  Bros. 
RHUS  SSML1LATA 

Dasyscypha  citrino-alba  (?enz.  &   Sacc.)  Cash 
RHYNCHOSPOTA  LAVARUM 

Uromyccs  rhyncosporac  El. 
RHYNCHOSPORA  SCIE  RIOIDE  3 

I.Ieliola  cyperi  Pat, 
RICHARD IA  SCABRA 

Heterodera  marioni  vCornu)  Goodey 

Phytophthora  cinnaraorai  Rands 

P.  parasitica  Dastur 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineapple 
RICINUS  C0L2.7JNIS 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  chromogena  Shear,  Stevens,  &   Wilcox 

Diaporthe  sp. 

Phytophthora  cinnamomi  Rands 

P.    nan o ana   Sid. 

P.  palmivora  But lor 

?,  parasitica  Dastur 

Pythium  ascophallon  Sid. 

P,  pr,lycladon  Sid. 
RO  CKI A  SANBWI CENSI3 

Echidnodes  pisoniae  Stevens  &  Ryan 
ROLLANDIA  CRISPA 

Soptoria  rollandiae  Stevens  &  Young 
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ROLLAUDIA  HUMBOLDTIANA 

Limacinjopcis  rollandiae  Lterdoza 
R03A  sp. 

Diplocarpon  rosae  Wolf 

Mycosphaerella  rosigena  Ell,  $■   3v, 

Oidium  sp. 

Phragmidium  disciflorum  (Tode)  James 

Phyllosticta  sp; 
RUBU£  HAWAILEN3I3 

Anomothallus  erraticus  Stevens 

Irene  puig-arii  (Speg.)  Doidge 

Trichothallus  hawaiiensis  Stevens 
RUBUS  ROSAEEOLIUS 

Stictis  hawaiensis  Cash 
RUBUS  VILL03US 

Kuehneola  uredinig  (Link)  Arthur 

SACGHARUM  OFFICINARUM 

Allantospora  radicicola  7akk. 

Aspergillus  sp. 

Bacterium  albilineans  Ashby 

Bacterium  rubilineans  (Lee,  Purdy,  Barnum,  &  Martin)  Flliott 

Capnodium  sp. 

Ceratostorella  paradoxa  (de  Seynes)  Dade 

Cercospora  vaginae  Krug.  (?) 

Chlorotic  streak  virus 

Cladosporium  herbarum  (Pers. )  Link 

Clathrus  columnatus  Bosc. 

Cochliobolus  stenosnilus  (Carp.)  M.  &  Y.  (Helminthosporium 

stenospilum  Drechs.) 
Col  let  otri  chum  falcatum  Went 
Curvularia  lunata  (Xakk, )  Boed. 
Dictyophora  mdusiata  (Vent,  ex  Fr.  )  Fisch. 
Fusarium  moniliforme  Sneld. 
Gibberella  fujikuroi  (Saw.)  Wollen. 
G.  fujikuroi  (Saw,)  Wollen.  var.  Sub^lutinans  Edw. 
Gnomon i a  iliau  Lyon 
Graphium  sp. 

Helminthosporium  sacchari  (v.  Breda  de  Haan)  Butler 
Keterodera  marioni  ICornu)  Goodey 
Himantia  stellifera  Johns.  (?) 
Hormiactella  sacchari  Johns,  v?) 
Ithyphallus  rubicundus  (Bosc)  Fisch. 
Leptosphaeria  sacchari  v,  Breda  do  Kaan 
Leptosphaeria  sp, 
Lophodermium  sacchari  Lyon 
Macrosporium  graminum  Cke. 
Marasmius  sacchari  wakk, 
Microsnira  northii  Carp.  £  Bom,  (juice) 
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(Saccharun  officinarum  contf) 

Mosaic 

Mycosphaerella  striatiformaas  3ob'o 

Nectria  sp. 

JMeurospora  sitopliila  ^fcear  &   Dodge 

Nigrospora  oryzae  (Berk.  <H  Br. )  Fetch  (Basisporium  gallarum  Moll,) 

Odontia  saccbaricola  Burt 

Penicillium  glaucum  Link 

Phyllosticta  hawaiionsis  Gaum  (P.  sorghina  Sacc.) 

Pleocyta  saccbari  (Mass,)  Petr.  &  3yd.  (Melan^onium  sacchari  Massee) 

Pratylenohus  pratensis  (do  ^an)  Filipjev 

Pythium.  arrhenomanes  Dreciisler 

Nemato sporangium  arrhenomanes  Drechs.  var.  hawaiiensis  Sid. 

N,  epiphanosporon  Sid, 

N.  hyalosticton  Sid. 

N .  le i ohyphon  Si d . 

N.  leucosticton  Sid. 

N.  polyandron  Sid, 

N.  rhizophthoron  Sid. 

N.  spaniogarnon  Sid. 

N.  thysanohyphalon  Sid. 
P,  artotrogus  (Mont.)  de  Bary  var.  macracanthum  Sid. 
P.  debaryanum  Hesse 
P,  diameson  Sid. 
P.  graminicolur1.  Subr.  (?) 
P.  splendens  Braun  var.  hav/aiianum  Sid, 
Rhizoctonia  sp, 
Rhizopus  sp, 

Rotylenchus  similis  (Cobb)  Filipjev 
Schizopbyllum  commune  Fr. 
Sclerotium  rolfsii  Sacc, 
Sclerotium  sp. 
Strumella  sacobari  Cke. 
Trichoderma  lignorum  (Tode)  Harz. 
Verticillium  sp. 
SADLBRIA  sp. 

Dasyscypha  sadleriae  °tevens  &  Young 
Lycoperdon  sp, 

Pezizella  chrysostigma  (Fr,)  Sacc. 
Stictis  radiata  (L, )  Pers, 
SAGITTARIA  SAGITTIFOLIA 

Cercospora  sagittariae  Ell,  *  Ev, 
Pestalozzia  so. 
SALVIA  COCCINEA 

Septoria  salviae -pratensis  Pass, 
SAMANEA  SAMAN 

Phyllosticta  pithecolobii  E,  Young 
SCAEVOLA  CHAMISSONIANA 

Irene  scaevolicola  Stevens 
Mycosphaerella  scaevolae  Stevens  &   Young 
Phyllosticta  scaevolae  Ell,  &  Ev. 
Pleospora  scaevolae  Stevens  &  Young 
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SCAEVOLA  GLABRA 

Amazonia  psychotriae  (p.Renn. )  Theis. 

Irene  scaevolicola  Stevens 

Mycosphaerella  scaevolae  Stevens  &.   Young 
SCAEVOLA  MOLLIS 

Irene  scaevolicola  Stevens     .  . 

Mycosphaerella  scaevolae  Stevens  &  Young 
SCAEVOLA  sp. 

Amazonia  psychotriae  (P.  Henn. )  Theis. 

Calloriopsis  gelatinosa  (Ell.  &  Marts.)  Syd. 

Calothyriopeltis  scaevolao  Stevens  &.   Ryan 

Sarcosoma  gpdronioides  Rick 

Trichothallus  hawaiiensis  Stevens 
SCHLNU3  MOLLS 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  chromogena  Shear, Stevens  &  Wilcox 

Diaporthe  sp. 
SCHINUS  TEREBINTHIFOLIUS 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  chromogena  Shear,  Stevens  &   Wilcox 

Diaporthe  sp. 
SCIRPUS  sp. 

Uromyces  scirpi  (Cast.)  Burr.. 
SET ARIA  VERTI C I LLATA 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey 

Pratylonchus  pratcnsis  (do  Man)  Filipjov 
SIDA  RHOMBIFOLIA 

Loptothyrium  sidae  Stovons  ft  Young 
SIDA  SPINOSA 

Leptothyrium  sidao  Stovons  &  Young 
SIDA  sp. 

Collctotrichum  malvarum  (Braun  &  Casp. )  Southworth 
3IDER0XYL0N  RHYNCOSPEKMUM 

Pauahia  sideroxyli  Stovons 
SI  DEROXYLON  SANDWI  CENSE 

Meliola  sideroxyli  Stovons 
3INAPI3  CERNUA 

Albugo  Candida  (Pors.)  Kuntzc 
SMILAX  SANDWI CENSIS 

Macrophoma  smilacina  (Pk. )  Berl.  &  Vogl. 

Trichopoltis  reptans  Speg. 
SMILAX  sp. 

Phragmocapnias  smilicina  Mondoza 

Trichothallus  hawaiiensis  Stovons 
SOLANUM  MSL0NG3NA 

Corcospora  melongonao  Wellos 

Fusarium  sp. 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)  Goodey 

Phomopsis  vexans  (Sacc.  &  Syd.)  Barter 

Phyllosticta  hortorum  Spog. 

Soptoria  lycoporsici  Spog. 

Virus  of  yolloxv  spot  of  pineapple 
SOLANUM  NODIFLORUM  (nigrum) 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)  Goodey 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineapple 
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SOLATIUM  TUBEROSUM 

Actinomyces  scabies  (Thox. )  Gussow 

Alternaria  solani  (Ell.  &   Mart.)  Jones  &.   Grout 

Bacillus  at ros opticus  van  Hall 

Bactorium  solanaccarum  EFS. 

Fusarium  coeruleum  (Lib.)  Sacc. 

F.  oxysporum  Schleclit. 

F.  radicicola  Wollen. 

Hctcrodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 

Mosaic 

Phytophthora  infestans  (Mont.)  do  Bafy 

Pythium  arrhenomanes  Drechs. 

No  mat  o  sporangium  arrhenomanes  Drechs.  var.  hawaiiensis  Sid, 

N.  epiphanosporon  Sid. 

N.  hyphalosticton  Sid. 

N.  leiohyphon  Sid. 

N.    leucosticton  Sid. 

N.  polyandron  Sid. 

N.  rhizophthoron  Sid. 

N.  spaniogamon  Sid. 

N.  thysanohyphalon  Sid. 
P.  debaryanum  Hossc 
P.diameson  Sid. 
Rhizoctonia  solani  Kiihn 
Rugose  mosaic 
Sclorotium  rolfsii  Sacc. 
Spongospora  subtcrranea  (Wallr, )  Johns. 
Verticillium  sp. 
30LANUM  sp. 

Gibberella  pulicaris  (Fr.)  Sacc. 
SONCHUS  OLERACEUS 

Alternaria  sonchi  Stevens 
Hotcrodcra  marioni  ( Cornu)  Goodoy 
Pratylenchus  pratensis  (de  Man)   Filipjov 
S0RC3HDM  HALEPENSE 

Puccinia  purpurea  Cooke 
SORGHUM  VULGARE 

Hcterodora  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 
SORGHUM  sp, 

Sphacolotheca  roiliana  (Kiihn)   Clint. 
S.  sorghi  (Lie.  )   Clint. 
SPINACIA  OLSRACEA 

Blight  (virus) 

Hcterodora  marioni  I Cornu)   Goodey 

Peronospora  effusa  (Grev.)  Rabenh. 

Pythium  allantocladon  Sid. 

P.  ascophallon  Sid. 

P.  tcratosporon  Sid. 
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SPOROBOLUS  ELONGATUS 

Holminthosporium  ravonelii  Curt.  &  Boric. 
SPOROBOLUS  POIRETII 

Holminthosporium  ravonelii  Curt.  &  Berk. 
STACHY3  ARVSNSIS 

Virus  of  yellow  spot  of  pineapple 
STACHYTARPH3TA  DICHOTOMA 

Phoma  herbarum  West. 
STACHTTARPHETA  J  AMAICENSIS 

Rhizootonia  sp. 
STIZOLOBIC.!  DFERINGLANOM 

Heterodora  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey 

Phytophthora  palmivora  Butler 

P.  parasitica  Dastur 
STRAUS8IA  HAWAIIEN3IS 

Amazonia  psychotriae  (P.  Honn.  )  Theis. 
STRAUS SI A  KADUANA 

Amazonia  psychotriae  (P.  Bonn.  )   Theis, 

I.Ieliola  kaduae   Stevens 
STRAU3SIA  MARINIATSTA 

Amazonia  psychotriae  (P.  Honn.  )  Thois. 

Chaetothyrium  straussiae  Mondoza 
STRAUSSIA  sp. 

Amazonia  psychc-fcriao  (P.  Henn.)  Theis. 

Lyonolla  neurophila  3yd. 

Mcloola  kaduae  Stevens 

Trichopeltis  reptans  Speg. 

Trichothallus  hawaiiensis  Stevens 
STRELITZEA  REGIME 

Pusarium  sp. 
SUTTONIA  KAUAIENSIS 

Actincdothis  suttoniao  Stevens 
SUTTONIA  LANAIENSIS 

Beelia  suttoniae  Stevens  &   Ryan 
SUTTONIA  LESSERTIANA 

Actinodothis  suttoniae  Stevens 

niigcstroma  suttoniae  Stevens 

Trichopeltis  reptans  ^eg. 
SUTTONIA  SANDWICENSIS 

Calothyrium  suttoniae  Stevens  &  Ryan 
SUTTONIA  SP. 

Astorina  suttoniae  Stevens  &  Ryan 

Hendersonia  nitida  Ell.  &  Ev. 

Meliola  sp. 

TAHAXACUM  VULGAHE 

Heterodora  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Puccinia  hieracii  (Sohun. )  Hart.  (P.  taraxaci  Plowr, 

Virus  of  yellov;  spot  of  pineapple 
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TECTONA  GRAND IS 

Cercospora  tectoniao  Stevens 
TEPHROSIA  VOGELII 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 
TERMINALIA  sp. 

Mollisia  pctiolorum  Cash 
IE  TRAPLASANDRA  HAW/ J IENSI S 

SoynesiopGltis  totraplasaridrae  Stevens  &   Ryan 
T3  TRAPLASANDRA  MEIANDRA 

Soynosiopcltis  tetraplasandrae  Stevens  &   Ryan 
TRICHOLAENA  HEEENS 

Heterodcra  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 
TRITICUM  VULGARE 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Puccinia  run i go -vera  (DC.)  Wint.  (P.  clematidis  Lagerh.  ) 

Pythium  arrhonomanos  Drochs. 

Ne mate  sporangium  arrhenomanes  Drechs.  var.  hawaiiensis  Sid. 
N.  epiphanosporon  Sid. 
N.  hyalosticton  Sid. 
N.  loiohyphon  Sid. 
N.  leucosticton  Sid. 
N.  polyandron  Sid. 
N.  rliizophthoron  Sid. 
N.  spaniogamon  Sid. 
N.  thysanohyphalon  Sid. 
P.  splendens  Braun  var.  hawaiianum  Sid. 
TROPAEOLIM  sp. 

Bacterium  solanacearum  EFS. 

VACCLNIUM  RETICIJLATUM 

Irene  exilis  (Syd. )  Stevens 

Meliola  alyxiae  Stevens 

M.  vaccinii  Stevens 

Pucciniastrum  myrtilli  iSchum. )  Arthur 

Trichopcltis  reptans  Speg. 
VACCLNIUM  sp. 

Aster ina  delitescens  Ell.  &  Mart. 
VANILLA  FRAGRANS 

Gloeosporium  sp. 
VERBENA  BONARIENSIS 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 

Stictis  stollata  var.  phillppinemjis  Rehm 
VERBENA  sp. 

Oidium  sp. 
VERNONIA  CINERIA 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 
VI CIA  FABA 

Heterodera  marioni  ( Cornu)   Goodey 
Mosaic 
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(Vicia  faba  cont. ) 

Phyllosticta  sp. 

Pythium  arrhcnomanos  Drechs. 

Nemato sporangium  arrhenomanes  Drechs.  var.  hawaiiensis  Sid. 
N.  spaniogamon  Sid. 

P.  debaryanum  Hesse 

P.  diamGson  Sid. 

P.  irregulare  Buisman  var.  hawaiiense  Sid. 

P.  splendens  Braun  var.  hawaiianum  Sid. 
VIGNA  SESOJJIPEDALIS 

Uromyces  phasooli  vignae  (Barclay)  Arthur 
VIGNA  SINENSIS 

Hcterodcra  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 

Pythium  artotrogus  (Mont.)  do  Bary  var.  macracanthum  Sid.  . 

P.  debaryanum  Hesse 

P.  splendens  Braun  var.  hawaiianum  Sid. 

Uromycos  phasooli  vignae  I  Barclay)  Arthur 
VIOLA  sp. 

Phyllosticta  violae  Desmaz, 

WIKSTROEMIA  CLONGAT; 

Amazonia  psychotriae  (P.  Plena.)  Thois. 
WIKSTROEMIA  FG3TIDA  var.  0AHUEN3IS 

Amazonia  psychotriae  (P.  Henn, )  Thois. 
WIKSTROEMIA  PHILLYREASEOLIA 

Amazonia  psychotriae  (P.  Henn.)  Theis, 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  chromogena  Shear,  Stevens,  &  Wilcox 

Diaporthe  sp. 

Physalospora  fusca  Stevens 
WIKSTROEMIA  UVA  -URSI 

Pucciniastrum  wilcstroemiae  Arthur 
WIKSTROEMIA  sp. 

Amazonia  psychotriae  (P.  Henn.)  Theis. 

Calloriopsis  gelatinosa  (Ell.  &   Mart.)  Syd. 

XANTHIUM  SACCFiARATUM 

Oidium  sp. 

Puccinia  xanthii  Schw. 

ZEA  MAYS 

Heterodora  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodey 
Pythium  arrhenomanes  Drechs. 

N  matosporangium  arrhenomanes  Drechs,  var.  hawaiiensis  Sid. 

N.  epiphanosporon  Sid. 

N.  hyphalosticton  Sid. 

N.  leiohyphon  Sid. 

N,  lcucostictcn  Sid. 
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(Zea  mays  cont, ) 

(Pythium  arrhenomancs  Drcchs.  cont.) 
N,  polyandron  Sid. 
LI.  ,rhizophthoron  Sid. 
N.  spaniogamon  Sid, 
N.  thysanohyphalon  Sid. 

P.  dobaryanum  Hgssg 

P.  diameson  Sid. 

P.  toratosporon  Sid. 

Us t  i 1 ago  ze so  ( Bo ckm. )   Ungo r 
ZINGIBER  OFFICINALE 

Coniothyrium  zingibori  Stevens  &  Atienza 

Fusarium.  sp. 

Pythium  sp. 
ZINGIBER  ZERUMHET 

Phyllosticta  zingibori;::  Stevens  &  Ryan 
ZINNIA  PAUCIFLORA 

Hoterodon  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodcy 
ZINNIA  sn. 

Ileterodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodsy 

Oidium  sp. 
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MICROORGANISMS  AND  VIRUSES  PRESENT  IN  HAWAII  AND  THEIR  HOSTS 


Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  bibliography.  Where  all  of 
the  recorded  hosts  of  an  organism  can  be  attributed  to  a  single  investigator  , 

the  citation  is  given  after  the  organism  rather  than  repeated  for  each  host. 
Where  no  host  is  given,  the  organism  is  found  growing  on  one  or  rn^rc  of 
the  following:   dead  branches, -twigs,  leaves,  woed,  bark,  trunks,  stems, legs, 
stumps,  r  )ots,  dung,  earth,  etc. 

The  following  symbols  have  been  used: 

I  —  Organism  shown  to  be  a  host  by  inoculation. 

R  —  Recognized  as  present  in  Hawaii,  but  not  reported. 

FUNGI 
Myxomycetes  (l) 

ALWTSIA  30MBARDA  Berk.  &   Br. 

ARCYRIA  CARNEA  G.  Lister 

ARCYRIA  CINEREA  (Bull.)  Pers, 

ARCYRIA  CINEREA  (Bull.)  Pers.  var.  DIGITATA  G.  Lister 

ARCYRIA  DSNUDATA  (l.)  Sheldon 

ARCYRIA  FERRUGINEA  Saute r 

ARCYRIA  NUTANS  (Bull.)  Grev. 

ARCYRIA  VIRESGENS  G,  Lister 

BADHAMIA  AFFINIS  Rost. 

BADHAMIA  AFFINIS  Host.  var.  ORBICULATA  Rex. 

BADHAMIA  CAPSULIFSRA  (Bull.)  Bark. 

BADHAMIA  GONIOSPORA  Meyl. 

BADKAMI  MANDSURICA  Skvor. 

BADHAMIA  NITENS  Berk, 

BADHAMIA  UTRICULARIS  (Bull.)  Berk.  . 

BADHAMIA  VERSICOLOR  Lister 

CERATIOMYXA  FRUCTIGJLOSA  (Auell.  )  Macbr. 

CERATIOMYXA.  FRUCTICULOSA  (i.'uell. )  Macbr.  var.  FEEXUOSA  Lister 

CIENKOWSKIA  RETICULATA  Rost. 

CLASTODERMA  DEBARY/iNUM  Blytt 

COMATRICHA  LAXA  Rost. 

COMATRICHA  LONGA  Peck 

COMATRICHA  NIGRA  Schroet. 

COMATRICHA  PULCHELLA  Rost. 

COMATRICHA  PULCHELLA  Rest,  var  GRACILIS  G.  Lister 
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COMATRICHA '  TYPH0IDE3  (Bull*)  Rost. 

CRATSRIUM  LEUCOCEPHALUM  Ditm. 

CRIBRARIA  DICTYDIOIDES  Cke.  and  Balf . 

CRIBR..RIA  INTRICATA  Schrad* 

CRIBRARIA  INTRICATA  Schrad i  var.  DICTYDIOIDES  (Ckc.  &  Balf  J  List  or 

CRIBRARIA  MICROCARPA  Pros. 

CRIBRARIA  MBNUTIS3IMA  Schw* 

CRIBRARIA  PIRIFORlvriS  Schrad. 

CRIBRARIA  TENELLA  Schrad.  var.  CONCIMA  G.  Lister 

CRIBRARIA  VIOLACEA  Rex. 

DIACHAEA  LSUCOPODA  (Bull.)  Rost. 

DI CTYDIUM •  GANGS LLATUM  ( Bat  sch . )  Ma cb r . 

DIDERMA  EFFU3UM  M0rg. 

DIDERMA'  LYALLII  Mass.. 

DIDERMA  TESTACEDM  Schrad. 

DIDYMIUM  CRUSTACEUM  Fr. 

DIDYMIUM  FLEXUOSUM  Yamashiro 

DIDYMIUM  MSLANOSPSRMUM  (pers.)  Macbr. 

DIDYMIUM  NIGRIPES  (Link)  Fr. 

DIDYMIUM  NIGRIFES  (Link)  Fr.  var.  XANrTH0PUS  List. 

DIDYMIUM  PERFORATUM  Yamashiro 

DIDYMIUM  SQUAMUL03UM  Fr. 

SRIONEMA  AUREUM  Penz. 

FULIGO  CINEREA  Morg.  var.  E3G0RTIGATA  Lister 
FULIGO  MUSCORUM  Alb.   &  3chw. 
FULIGO  SEPTIC,,  (L. )  Gmel. 

HEMITRIGHIA  CIAVATA  (Pers.)  Rost. 
HEMITRICHIA  LEIOTRICHA  List. 
HEMITRICHIA  SSRPULA  (ScopJ  Rost. 
HEMITRICHIA  VESPARIUM  (Bat  sch.. )  Macbf. 

LAMPRODERMA  ARCYRIONEMA  Rost. 

LAMPRODERMA  COLUHBINUM  Pars. 

LAMPRODSRMA  COLUMBINUM  Pars.  var.  GRACILIS  G.  Lister 

LAMPRODERMA  SODJTILLANS  (Berk.  &   Br.)  Morg. 

LYGOGALA  EPIDENDRW  (Link)  Fr. 

LYCOGALA  FLAVO-FUSCUM  (Ehr. )  Ro'st. 

OPHTOTHECA  WRIGHTII  BerK.  &  Curt. 

PSRICHAENA  CHRYSOSPERMA  Lister 
PSR1CHAENA  DEPRESSA  Libert. 
PERICHAENA  VEHMICOLARIS  Rost. 
PHYSARELLA  OBLONGA  Morg. 
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PHYSARU1.1  AENEUM  Fr. 

PHY3ARUM  ASIATICUM  Skvor. 

PHY3ARUM  COMPRESSUM  Alb.  &  Schw. 

PHYSARUM  C0NTE2TUM  Pers. 

PHYSARUM  CUTRINUM  Schum. 

PHYSARUM  GRISEUM  Skvor. 

PHYSARUM  LAYDIS  Torr. 

PHYSARUM  LEUC0PU3  Link. 

PHYSARUM  MELLEUM  Mass. 

PHYSARUM  NEUCIEATUM  Rex. 

PHYSARUM  NUTANS  Pcrs. 

pHYSARUM  POLYCEPHALUM  Schw. 

JPHYSARUM  P3ITTACINUM  Ditm.  var.  FULVUM  Lister 

PHYSARUM  PUSILLUM  Lister 

PHXSAHDM  ROSEUM  Berk.  &  Br. 

PHYSARUM  ROSEUM  Berk.  &  Br,  var,  DISCOCmiALUM  Yamashiro 

PHYSARUM  SSRPULA  Morg. 

^HYSARUM  SINU08UM  We  inn. 

PHYSAHUM  VIRIDE  (Bull.)  Pers. 

STEMONITIS  AXIFERA  (Bull.)  Ivlacbr. 

STEMONITIS  CONFLUENS  Cooke  &  Ellis 

STEMONITIS  FLAVOGENITA  John. 

STEMONITIS  FUSCA  Roth 

STEMONITIS  HER -ATI CA  Pk. 

STEMONITIS  PALLIDA  Wing 

STEMONITIS  SPLENDENS  Rost. 

STEMONITIS  SPLENDENS  Rost.  var  FLACOIDA  Lister 

STEMONITIS  VIRGINLEN3IS  Rex. 

TRICHIA  ASIATICA  Skvor. 

TRICHIA  OONTORTA  Rost.  var.  INC0N3PICUA  Lister 

TRICHIA  PERSIMILI3  Karst. 

TUBIFERA  FERRIGLN03A  Gmel. 

TUBIFERA  STLPITATA  Macbr. 


Phycomycetes 

ALBUGO  CANDIDA  (Pers.)  Kuntzc 

Brassica  pan pestris  (4) 

Raphanus  sativus  (4-9) 

Sin^.pis  cornua  (4) 
ALBUGO  IPOMOEAE-  PANDURANAE  (Schw.)  Swing. 

Iponoea  indica  (64) 
APHANOMYCSS  sp. 

Ananas  comosus  (65) 
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MORTIERELLA  ELASSON  Sid.  &  Pax.  (60. 


PERONOSPORA  EFFUSA  (Grev.  )  Rabenh. 

Spinacia  oleracea  (54-) 
PHYTOHiTHORA  CINNAMOMI  Rands 

Allium,  cepa  (59)  I 

Ananas  comosus  (4-6) 

Cajanas  cajan  (69)  I 

Gleichenia  emarginata  (46) 

Gleichenia  linearis  (6>) 

Lycopersicon  esculentum  (46)  I 

Mucuna  gigantea  (46)  I 

Richardia  scabra  (69)   I 

Ricinus  communis  (46)  I 
PHYTOFHTHORA  CITROPHTHORA  (Sm.  &  Sin.)  Leonian  (Pythiacystis  citroph- 
thora  Sm.  &.   Sm.  ) 

Ananas  comosus  (6/)  I 

Citrus  aurantifolia  (52) 
PHYTOFHTHORA  C0L0CA3IAE  R&cib. 

Colocasia  esculenta  (5) 
PHYTOFHTHORA  INFESTANS  (Mont.)  de  Bary  (?) 

Lycopersicon  esculentum 

Solanum  tuberosum 
PHYTOPHTHDRA  MANOANA  Sideris  (P.  palmivora  Butler) 

Allium  cepa  (56)  I 

Ricinus  communis  (46) 
PHYTOPHTHORA  PALMIVORA  Butler 

Allium  cepa  (59) 

Ananas  comosus  (46) 

Cajanus  cajan  (69)  I 

Carica  papaya  (56)  I 

Cocos  nucifera  (70) 

Crotalaria  incana  (46)  I 

Crotalaria  sp.  (69)  I 

Lyconersicon  esculentum  (46)  I 

Mucuna  gigantea  (46)  I 

Richardia  scabra  (46)  I 

Ricinus  communis  (46)  I 

Stizoiobium  deeringianum  (69)  1 
PHYTOPHTHORA  PARASITICA  Dastur 

Allium  cepa  (59) 

Ananas  comosus  (46) 

Antirrhinum  ma jus  (59) 


Bidens  sp.  (46) 
Cajanus  cajan  (46)  I 
Carica  papaya  (46)  I 
Crotalaria  incana  (46)  I 
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(Phytophthora  parasitica  cont.) 

Crotalaria  sp.  (69  )  I 

Lochnera  sp.  (6(i) 

Lycoporsicon  esculentum  (46)   I 

Melia  azedarach  (46)  I 

Muouna  gigantea  (46)   I 

Ricnardia  scabra  (46)   I 

Ricinus  communis  (46)   I 

Stizolobium.  deeringianum  (6',)     I 
PHYTOPHTHORA  sp. 

Homerocallis  fulva  (70) 
PSSUDOPERONOSPORA  CDBUT3IS  (Bork.  &   Curt.)  Rostew.   (49) 

Cucumis  melo 

Oucumis  sativus 

Cucurbita  popo 
PTIKIDM  ACANTHOPHORON  Sid. 

Anana s  como sus  (58) 
PYTHIUM  AII^iNTOCLADON  Sid. 

Spinacia  olcracea  (57) 
PYTHIUM  APHANIEEHLIATUM  (Eds.)  Fitz. 

Ananas  comosus  (58) 
PYTHIIM  APHANIDSmLmiM  (Eds. )  *itz.  var.  HAWAIIENSIS  Sid. 

Carica  papaya  (57) 
PYTHIUK  ARAIOSPORON  Sid. 

Carica  papaya  (57) 
PYTHIUT.i  AHRH3N0&ANES  Drechs. 

Nonato sporangium  arrhonomano s  Drechs,  var.  hawaiiensis  Sid.  (66) 

Ananas  comosus (51 ) 

Cajanus  cajan  (56)   I 

Ipomoea  batatas  156)   I 

Misa  sapicnturn  (56)    I 

Panicum  purpurascens  (56)   I 

Phaseolus  aureus  (56)   I 

Saccharum  officinarum  (56)   I 

Solanum  tuberosum  (56)  I 

Triticum  vulgaro  (56)   I 

Vicia  faba  (56)   I 

Zc^.  mays  (56)   I 
N.  opiphanosporon  (oubr. )  Sid.  (66) 

An  anas  c  omo  sus  ( 5  ? ) 

Panicum  purpurascens    (5o)    I 

Saccharum  officinarum  (56)   I 

Solanum  tuberosum  (56)   I 

Triticum  vulgare  (56)   I 

Zea  Mays  (56)  I 
N.  hyphalostlcton  Sid.  (66) 

Ananas  comosus  (51) 

Cajanus  cajan  (56)  I 
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(Pythiur.  arrhenomaaes  Drcehs.  cont. 

N,  hyphalosticton  Si d .  ( 66 )  ^ant . 
Ipomoea  batatas  (57)   I 
Musa  sapientum  (57)  I 
Pan i cum  purpurascens  (56)   I 
Phaseolus  aureus  (57)   I 
Saccharum  officinarun  (69)   I 
So Ian urn  tuberosum  (56)   I 
Triticum  vulgare  (56)   I 
Zea  nays  (56 )   I 

N.  leiohyphon  Sid.  (66) 
Ananas  conosus  (5'7) 
Panicum  purpurascens  (56)   I 
Saccharum  officinarun  (56)  I 
Solanum  tuberos\in  (56)   I 
Triticum  vulgare  (56)   I 
Zea  nays  (56 )   I 

N.  leucosticton  Sid.   (66) 
Ananas  comosus  (57)   I 
Bilbergia  sp.  (57) 
Ipomoea  batatas  (57)   I 
Panicum  purpurascens  (56)   I 
Saccharum  officinarun  (56)   I 
Solanum  tuberosum  (56)  I 
Triticum  vulgare  (56)   I 
Zea  mays  (56)   I 

N»  polyandron  Sid.  (66) 
Ananas  conosus  (57) 
Cajanus  cajan  (56)  I 
Ipomoea  batatas  (56)  I 
Musa  sapientum  (56)   I 
Panicum  purpurascens  (56)   I 
Phaseolus  aureus  (56)   I 
Saccharum  officinarun  (56)   I 
Solanum  tuberosum  (56)   I 
Triticum  vulgare  (56)   I 
Zea  mays  (56)   I 

N,  rhizophthoron  Sid.  (66) 
Ananas  comosus  (57) 
Ipomoea  batatas  (56)   I 
Musa  sapientum  (56)   I 
Panicum  purpurascens  (56)   I 
Phaseolus  aureus  (56)   I 
Saccharum  officinarun  (56)   I 
Solanum  tuberosum  (56)   I 
Triticum  vulgare  (56)   I 
Zea  mays  (56)   I 
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57) 
I 

(56) 
I 

%) 
I 
I 


(66) 

I 

(56, 

(56. 

I 
I 


I 


(Pythium  arrhenomane s  cont.) 
N.  spaniogamon  Sid.  (66) 

rinanas  conosus  (57) 

Coramelina  nudiflora 

Ipomoea  batatas  (56) 

Panicum  purpurascens  I 

rhaseolus aureus  (^6) 

Saccharum  officinarum 

Solanum  tuberosum  (56) 

Triticum  vulgare  (56) 

Vicia  faba  (56)  I 

Zea  nays  (56)   I 
N.  thysanoliyphalon  Sid. 

Ananas  conosus  (p7) 

Ipomoea  batatas  (56) 

Panicum-.  purpurascens 

Saccharum  officinarum 

Solanum  tuberosum  (56; 

Triticum  vulgare  (56) 

Zea  mays  (56)   I 
PYTHIUM  ARTOTROGUS  (Mont.)  deBary  var.  MACRACANTHUM  Sid. 

Ananas  comosus  (57) 

Cajanus  cajan  (56)   I 

Canavalia  ensiformis 

Ipomoea  batatas  (58) 

Panicum  purpurascens 

Phaseolus  aureus  (56) 

Saccharum  officinarura 

Vigna  sinensis  (58)   I 
PYTHIUM  ASCOPHALLON  Sid. 

Ananas  comosus  (58)   I 

Ricinus  communis  (58) 

Spinacia  oloracea  (58) 
PYTHIUM  BUTEERI  Subr. 

Anana  s  como  su s  (57) 
PYTHIUM  CHAMAIKYPHON  Sid. 

Carica  papaya   '58) 
PYTHIUM  0OMPL3CTENS  Braun  ( 

Carica  papaya  (p8) 

PYTHIUM  DEBARYANUM  Hesse 
Ananas  comosus  (58) 
Cajanus  cajar.  (58)   I 
Canavalia  ensiformis  (58) 
Colocasia  esculenta  ?  (5 
Ipomoea  batatas  (58)   I 
Saccharum  officinarum  (?) 
Solanum  tuberosum  \5^)      I 
Vicia  faba  (58)   I 
Vigna  sinensis  (58)   I 
Zea  mays  (58)   I 


I 

:58) 

I 

(58 


VGxans  deB-arv! 
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PYTHIUM  DIAMESON  Sid. 

Ananas  comosus  (58) 

Cajanus  cajan   (56)   I 

Canavalia  ensiformis  (56)   I 

Ipomoea  batatas  (56)   I 

Panicum  purpurascens  (j>6)   I 

Saccharum  officinarum  (56)   I 

So  la  num.  tuberosum  (56)   I 

Vicia  faba  (56)   I 

Zea  mays    (56 )      I 
PYTHIUM  EUTHYHYPHON  Sid. 

Ananas   comosus    (58) 
PYTHIUM  GRAMINICOLUM  Subr.    (4) 

Ananas   comosus 

Oryza   sativa 

Saccharum  officinarum  (?) 
PYTHIUM  INDIGO F^RAE  Butler 

Ananas  comosus  (57)   I 
PYTHIUM  IRREGULARS  Buisman  var.  HAWAIIENSE  sicL 

Ananas  comosus  (58) 

Cajanus  cajan  (58)   I 

Canavalia  ensiformis  (58)   I 

Helianthus  annuus  (58)   I 

Ipomoea  batatas  (58)   I 

Phaseolus  aureus  (56)   I 

Vicia  faba  (56)   I 
PYTHIUM  MAMILLA.TOM  Meurs 

Ananas  comosus  (6l)   I  (?) 
PYTHIUM  POLYCLADON  Sid. 

Ananas  comosus  (^8)  I 

Ricinus  communis  (58) 
PYTHIUM  POLYMORPHON  Sid. 

Ananas  comosus  (38) 
PYTHIUM  SPLHNDENS  Braun  var.  HAWAIIANUM  Sid. 

Ananas  comosus  (38) 

Cajanus  can j an  (58)   I 

Canavalia  ensirofmis  (58)   I 

Helianthus  annuus  (^8)   I 

Ipomoea  batatas  {5^)      I 

Phaseolus  aureus  (56)  I 

Saccharum  officinarum  (56)   I 

Triticum  vulgare  (58)  I 

Vicia  faba  (58)   I 

Vigna  sinensis  (58)   I 
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PYTHIUM  TERATOSPORON  Sid. 
Allium  cepa  (58)   I 
Ananas  comosus  (58)   I 
Cajanus  cajan  (56)   I 
Spinacea  oleracea  (58) 
Zea  mays  (58)   I 
PYTHIUM  sp. 

Colocasia  esculenta  (4) 
Zingiber  officinale  (51) 
RHIZIDI0CY3TTS  ANANA3I  Sid. 

Ananas  comosus  (55) 
RHIZOPTJS  NIGRICANS  Ehrenb. 

Ipomoea  batatas  (64) 
RHIZ0PU3  sp. 

Ananas  comosus  (canned)   (6/) 
Artocaruus  incisa  (70) 
Ficus  carica  (51) 
Sac char um  officinarum  (7C) 
SP0NGOSP0RA  SUBTERRAFEA  (Wallr.  )Johns. 
Solanum  tuberosum  (llj 


Asconycetes 

ACTINODOTHIDOPSIS  COMPROSMAE  Stevens 

Coprosma  sp.  (64-) 
ACTLN0D0TIII3  F2RR0TTETIAE  Stevens 
Perrottetia  sandwicensis  (64) 
ACTPN0D0THI3  SUTTONIAE  Stevens  (64) 
Suttonia  kauaiensis 
Suttonia  lessertiana 
AMAZONIA  OHIANUS  Stevens 

Metrosideros  collina  subsp.  polymorpha  (64, 
AMAZONIA  PSRROTTETIAS  Stevens 

Perrottetia  sandwicensis  (64) 
AMAZONIA  P3YCH0TRIAE  (?.  Henn. )  Theis.  (64) 

Alyxia  olivaeformis 

Clermont ia  multiflora 

Clermontia  sp. 

Coprosma  sp. 

Euphorbia  clusiaefolia 

Labordia  sp. 

Lobelia  sp. 

Scaevola  glabra 

Scaevola  sp. 

Straussia  hawaiiensis 

Straussia  kaduana 

Straussia  raariniana 

Straussia  sp. 
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(Amazonia  psychotriae  (P.  Henn. )  Theis. cont. ) 

Wikstroemia  elongata 

Wikstroemia  foetida  var.  oahuensis 

Wikstroemia  phillyreaefolia 

Wikstroemia  sp. 
ANOMOTHALLUS  ERRATICUS  Stevens 

Rubus  hawaiiensis  (64) 
ANTENNELLINA  HAWAIIENSIS  Mendoza 

Mangifera  indica  (64) 
APIOSPORA  MONIAGNEI  Sacc. 

Cortaderia  argentea  (64) 
ASG0B0LU3  STERCORARIUS  (Bull.)  Schroet.  (13) 
ASPERGILLUS  NIGER  V.  Tiegh.  (69) 
ASPERGILLUS  sp. 

Ananas  comosus  (canned)   (69) 

Saccharum  officinarum  (70) 
ASTERINA  A3PIDII  Theis. 

Diospyros  sandwicensis  (64) 
ASTERINA  CLERMONT IAS  Stevens  &   Ryan 

Clermont ia  sp.  (64) 
ASTERINA  DELITESCENS  Ell.  &  Mart. 

Vaccinium  sp.  (64) 
ASTERINA  FIMBRIATA  Kalch.  &  Cooke 

Lobalia  sp.  (64) 
ASTERINA  GOULDIAE  Stevens  &  Ryan 

Gouldia  terminalis  var.  typica  f.  eutypica  (64, 
ASTERINA  ILDEFONSIAE  (Rehm)  Theis. 

Claozylon  sandwi cense  (64) 
ASTERINA  KAUAIEN3IS  Stevens  &  Ryan  (64) 
ASTERINA  LOBELIAS  Stevens  &  Ryan 

Lobelia  sp.   (64) 
ASTERINA  PHYLLOSTEGIAE  Stevens  &  Ryan 

Phyllostegia-  sp.  (64  J 
ASTERINA  RICKII  Theis. 

Metrosideros  sp.   (64) 
ASTERINA  SUTTONIAE  Stevens  &  Ryan 

Suttonia  sp.  (64) 
ASTERINELLA  HI3MIRIAE  (P.  Henn.)  Theis. 

Ilex  anomala  (64) 
ASTERINELLA  INTENSA  (Cke.&  Mass.)  Theis. 

Osmanthus  sandwicensis  (64) 
ASTERINELLA  MABAE  Stevens  &  Ryan  (64) 

Diospyros  hillebrandii 

Diospyros  sandwicensis 
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AULACOSTROMA  OSMANTHI  Stevens  ft  Ryan 
Osmanthus  sandwicensis  (64) 

ADLOGRAPHSLLA  BAUMEAE  Stevens  ft.  Ryan 
Cladium  meyenii  (64-) 


BEELIA  SUTTON IAS  Stevens  *  Ryan 

Suttonia  lanaiensis  (64-) 
B0TRY03PHAERIA  RIBIS  CHROMOGENA  Shear,  Stevens  *  Wilcox 

Acalypha  sp.   (6.5) 

Aleurites  moluccana  (65) 

Eriobotrya  japonica  (51) 

Eucalyptus  sp.   (65) 

Hibiscus  sabdariffa   (65) 

Hibiscus  tiliaceus   (65) 

Leucaena  glauca   (65) 

Mangifera  indica   (65) 

Pandanus  odoratissimus   (65) 

Pipturus  albidus   (65) 

Psidium  guajava   (65) 

Ricinus  communis  (65) 

Schinus  molle  (65) 

Schinus  terebinthifolius  (65) 

Wikstroemia  phillyreaefolia   (65) 


CALL0RI0PSI3  GELATINOSA  (Ell. 4  Mart.)   Syd. 

Wikstroemia  sp.  (ll) 
CALOTKYRIELLA  OSMANTHI  Stevens  &  Ryan 

Osmanthus  sandwicensis   (64) 
CAL0THYRI0PELTI3  CLERMONTIAS  Stevens  ft  Ryan 

Clermont ia  oblongifolia   (64) 
CALOTHYRIOPELTIS  METROSIDERI  Stevens  ft  Ryan 

Lobelia  sp.   (64) 

Metrosideros   sp.      (64) 
CALOTHYRIOPELTIS  SCAEVOLAE  Stevens  ft  Ryan 

Scaevola  sp. 
CALOTHYRIUM  OSMANTHI  Stevens  &  Ryan 

Osmanthus  sandwicensis  (64) 
CALOTHYRIUM  SUTTONIAE  Stevens  ft  Ryan 

Suttonia  sandwicensis  (64) 
CAPN0DI0PSI3  sp. 

Cordyline  torminalis   (70) 
CAPNODIUM  sp. 

Coffea  sp.  (4) 

Saccharum  officinarum   (46) 
CERATOSTOMELLA  PARADOXA  (deSeynes)   Dade 
Ananas  comosus  (29) 
Hemerocallis  fulva   (70) 
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(Ceratostomella  paradoxa  (deSeynes)  Dade  cont.) 

Saccharum  officinarum  (l8) 
CHAETOTHYRIUM  HAWAIIENSE  Mendoza 

Morinda  citrifolia  (64) 
CHAETOTHYRIUM  MANGIFERAS  Mendoza 

Mangifera  indica  (64) 
CHAETOTHYRIUM  STRAUSSIAE  Mendoza 

Straussia  mariniana  (64) 
CHLOROSPLENIUM  AERUGINA3CHN3  (Nyl.  )  Karst.  (11) 
CLAVICEPS  PASPALI  Stevens  &  Hall  (50 ) 

Paspalum  dilatatum 

Paspalum  orbiculare 
CLYPSOLSLLA  CLERMONTIAE  Stevens  &  Ryan 

Clermont ia  sp.  (64) 
CLYPE03PHAERIA  SESVENSII  Syd. 

Freycinetia  sp.   (64/ 
C0CHLI0B0LU3  STENOSPILOS  (Carp.)  M.  &   Y. 

Saccharum  officinarum  (7) 
CORYNE  SARC0IDS3  (J acq. )  Tul. 

Aleurites  sp.  (ll) 

DASYSCYPHA  CITRIN0-AL3A  (Penz.  &   Sacc.)  Cash  (ll) 

Metrosideros  collina  subsp.  polymorpha 

Rhus  semialata 
DASYSCYPHA  JAVANICA  Penz.  &,   Sacc. 

Cibotium  menziesi  (ll) 
DASYCYPEA  3ADLERIAE  Stevens  &   Young 

Sadleria  sp.  (64) 
DASYSCYPHA  ULEI  ( Win t . )  Sacc.   (64) 

Gleichenia  glauca 

Gleichenia  sp. 
DAWINCIA  HELIO  Penz.  &  Sacc. 

Eupatorium  sp.   (ll) 
DIAPORTHE  BATATATI3  (Ell.  &  Halst.)  Harter  &  Field 

Ipomoea  batatas  (8) 
DIAPORTHE  PHASEOLORIM  (Cke.  *  Ell.)  Sacc. 

Phasoolus  valvar is  (4) 
DIAPORTHE  sp.   (65) 

Acalyphasp. 

Aleurites  moluccana 

Eucalyptus  sp, 

Gossypium  sp. 

Hibiscus  sabdariffa 

Hibiscus  tiliaceus 

Lantana  camara 

Leucaena  glauca 

Mangifera  indica 

Nerium  oleander 

Osteomeles  anthyllidifolia 
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(Diaporthe  sp.  cont.) 

Panax  sp. 

Pandanus  odoratissimus 

Pipturus  albidus 

Prosopis  sp. 

Psidium  gu.ajava 

Ricinus  communis 

Schinus  mollo 

Gchinus  terebinth  if olius 

Wilcstroemia  phillyreaefolia 
DIATRYPE  PRINCEP3  Penz.  &   Sacc. 

Metrosideros  coliina  subsp.  polymorpha   (64) 
DIPLOCARPON  ROSAE  Wolf 

Rosa  sp.   (50) 


ECHIDNODSLLA  COCCULI  Stevens  3:   Ryan 

Cocculus  ferrandianus   (64) 
ECHIDNODELLA  MABAE  Stevens  &  Ryan 

Diospyros  sandwicensis  (64) 
ECHIDNODSLLA  RAILLARDIAS  Stevens  &   Ryan 

Dubautia  sp.   (54) 
ECHIDNODES  PISONLiE  Stevens  &  Ryan   (64) 

Ceodes  umbellifera 

Rockia  sandwicensis 
ENTHALLOPYClvTIDIUM  GOULDIAE  Stevens 

Gouldia  sp.  (64) 
ERINELIA  LONGISPORA  Karst. 

;.-::ngifera  indica   (64) 
ERYSLPHE  CICEORACEAEUl'I  DO.   (64) 
ERYSIPHE  POLYGONI  DC.   (64) 


GIBBERELLA  KTIKUROI  (Saw.)  Wollon. 

Saccharum  officinarum  (30) 
GIBHSHELLA  FUJIKDROI  (Saw.)  Wollenw.  var.  SUBGLUTINANS  Edw. 

Saccharum  officinarum  (66) 
GIBBERELLA  LAGERHEIMII  Rehm 

Freycinetia  arborea   (64) 
GIBBERELLA  PULI  CARLS  (Ft.)  Saco. 

Solanum  sp.   (64) 
GLOMERELLA  CINGULATA  (Stonem. )  S.  &   v.S. 

Lathyrus  odoratus  (50) 

Mangifera  indica  (4) 

Per  sea  rimer  icana    (4) 
GLOMERELLA  GOSSYPII  Edgerton 

Gossypium  sp.       (4) 
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GN0M0NIA  ILIAU  Lyon 

Saccharum  officinarum  (38 
GUIGNARDIA  ALYXIAE  Stevens 

Alyxia  olivaef ormis  (64) 
GUIGNARDIA  JTJSSIAEAE  Stevens 

Jussiaea  villosa  (64) 
GUIGNARDI  I  MUSAE  Stevens 

Musa  sp.   (64) 


HELOTIUM  CREMEUM  Gash  (ll) 

Cibotium  sp. 

Gleichenia  sp. 

Polypodiaceae 
HELOTIUM  Slu^PHURlNTJlI  Quel . 

Aleurites  sp.   (ll) 
HEXAG0NE1LA  PELEAE  Stevens  &   Guba 

Pelea  rotundifolia  (64) 
HUMARIA  GRANTJLATA  (Bull.)  Quel,  (ll) 
HYALOCURREYA  SANDICENSI3  (Ell.  &   Ev. )  Theis.  &  3yd, 

A'lphitonia  ponderosa  (19,  p.  135) 
HYPOXYLON  ANNULATUM  (Sehw. )  Mont. 

Acacia  koa  (64) 
HYPOXYLON  ARCHERI  Berk.   (64) 
HYPOXYLON  EFFUSUM  Fit. 

Mangifera  indica  (64) 
HYPOXYLON  MARGINATUM  (Schw. )  Berk.   (64) 
HYPOXYLON  PLACSNTIFORME  Berk.  &   Curt.   (64) 
HYPOXYLON  RUBIGINOSUM  (Pers. )  Fr.   (64) 
HYPOXYLON  SANDWI CENSE  Reich.   (64) 


IRENE  CHSIRODSNDRONIS  Stevens 

Cheirodendron  gaudichaudii  (64) 
IRENE  CYRTAKDRAE  Stevens  (64) 

Cyrtandra  cordifolia 
Cyrtandra  lessoniana 
IRENE  SXILI3  (Syd. )  Stevens 

Vaccinium  reticulatum  (64) 
IRENE  INERMI3  (Kalch.  &   Cke.)  Theis.  &  Syd. 

Physalis  peruviana  (64) 
IRENE  PUIGGAEII  (Speg.)  Doidge 

Rubus  hawaiiensis   (64) 
IRENE  SCAEVOLICOLA  Stevens  (64) 

Scaevola  chamissoniana 

Scaevola  glabra 

Scaevola  mollis 
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IRENE  SPLENDEN'S  Stevens 

Alphitonia  ponderosa  (64-! 

I R^:  IE  TRI LO  BA    ( V.'i  n t .  )    St  e  v  i  s 
Pipturus  albidus    (64) 


KARSCHi;.  LIGNYOTA   (Er. )    3acc.    (ll 
IfARSCKIA  TAVELINIA  Rehm  ' 
Aleuritos   sn.    Ill) 


»CHNEA  COPRINARIA   (Cke.)   Phill.    (ll) 
■MCHKEA  SCUTELLATA    (L. )    Gill 

Aleurites  rnoluc ca tia    (ll ) 
LACIINUM  GLKIGE2NIAS   Cash    (ll) 

Gleichenia  sp, 

Cibotium  sp. 
LAGENIFORM  .        '    SUSAE   Plunkett 

Bambusa  sp.    (64 J 
BMBOSIA  EUC  XYPTI   Stevens  &  Dixon 

Eucalyptus   sp.      (64) 
fcTOSPHAERIA  DRACAENAE  3.    Gam. 

Dracaena  aurea    (64) 
fepTOSPHAERIA  I  iOTEISPC     . 

Paspalum  conjugatum      (64) 
EJPTOSPHAERIA  SAGGHARI   v.   Breda  do  Haan 

Saccharum  officinarum    (15) 
EEPTOSPHAERIA  sp. 

Saccharuri  officinarum   (ll) 
LIMACINLELLA  PSIDII  Mendoza 

Psidium  guajava   \o4) 
LIMACINIOPSIS  ROLIAKDIAE  Mendoza 

Rollandia  humboltiana    (64) 
JOPHODERMIIIM  ARDNDINACET3M    (Schrad.)    Che  v. 

Cladium  angustifolium   (64) 
■DPHODEHIilDM  I:  FE  :  .         !     Starb. 

Acacia  koa    (64) 
LOPHODT:.:ri:  SACCIIARI  Lyon 

Sa c  char um.  of  f  i  c inari un   '.  40  ) 
IYQNELLA     El         TULA  Syd. 
Straussia   sn.      (64) 


i^SALONGISLLA  OANAVALIAI   Stevens   £  Young      (64) 

■ELANOMMA  CLYPEATUM    (Sacc.   &  P.:V.)    1     rl  . 
Freycinetia   sp.       (64) 
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MELIOLA  ALYXIAE  Stevens  (64) 

Alyxia  olivaeformis 

Vaccinium  reticulatum 
MELIOLA  CYFERI  Pat.   (64) 

Cladium  angustifolium 

Cladium  meyenii 

Gahnia  gaudichaudii 

Gahnia  leptostachya 

Rhynchospora  sclerioides 
MELIOLA  DRACAENAE  Stevens 

Dracaena  aurea   (64) 
MELIOLA  GREGORIANA  Stevens 

Dianella  sandwicensis  (64) 
MELIOLA  HAWAIIENSIS  Stevens 

Eugenia  sandwicensis  (64) 
MELIOLA  JUDDIANA  Stevens  (64) 

Pelea  cinerea 

Pelea  '  "clusiaefolia 

Pelea  elliptica 

Pelea  hawaiiensis 

Pelea  parvifolia 

Pelea  rotundifolia 

Pelea  sandwicensis 

Pelea  sp. 
MELIOLA  KADUAE  Stevens  (64) 

Gouldia  terminalis 

Gouldia  terminalis  var.  coriacea 

Gouldia  sp. 

Kadua  sp . 

Straussia  kadua na 

Straussia  sp. 
MELIOLA  KAUAIENSIS  Stevens  (64) 

Kadua  knudsenii 

Kadua  sp . 
MELIOLA  KOAE  Stevens 

Acadia  koa   (64) 
MELIOLA  LOBELIAS  Stevens 

Clermont ia  sp .   ( 64 ) 
MELIOLA  LYONI  Stevens 

Dodonaea  viscosa  (64) 
MELIOLA  MORBOSA  Stevens 

Claoxylon  sandwicense  (64) 
MELIOLA  OSMANTHI  Sydow  emend.  Stevens 

Osmanthus  sandwicensis   (64) 
MELIOLA  PAIMIOOLA  Wint. 

Palmae  (64) 
MELIOLA  PELEAE  Stevens  (64) 

Crypt ocarya  mannii 

Pelea  barbigera 
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Meliola  peloae  Stevens  cont.) 

Pelea  cinerea 

Pelea  elliptica 

Pelea  rotundifolia 

Pelea  sandwicensis 

Pelea  sp. 
ELIOLA  SANDWICENSIS  Ell.  ft  Ev.  (64) 

Gouldia  torminaiis 

Gouldia  terminals  var.  coriacea 

Gouldia  terminalis  var.  elongata 

Gouldia  terminalis  var.  macro carp a 

Gouldia  terminalis  var.  typica  f.  outypica 

Gouldia  sp. 

Kadua  knudsenii 

Kadua  sp. 
DSLIOLA  SIDEROTYLI  Stevens 

Sideroxylon  sandwi cense  (64-) 
ILIOLA  VAGCINII  Stevens 

Vacinium  reticulatum  (64) 
KLIOLA  VTSCI  Stevens 

Korthalsella  sp.  (64) 
BSLIOLA  Sp.  (64) 

Diospyros  sandwi cen sis 

Suttonia  sp. 
fflLIOLITTA  IIAPLOCHAETA  3yd. 

Metrosideros  collina  subsp.  polymorpha  (64) 
dELIOLINA  SYDOWIANA  Stevens  (64) 

Metrosideros  collina  subsp.  polymorpha 

Metrosideros  collina  subsp.  polymorpha  var.  incana 

Metrosideros  macropus 
IIETASPHAERIA  CUMANA  Sacc.    ft   Snog. 

Cyperaceae    (64) 
■&TA3FIAERIA  KAWAIISNSIS  Stevens  ft  Young 

Metrosideros   collina   subsp.   polymorpha    (64) 
HJCROSPHAERA  EUPHORBIAS    (Pk. )    BCrk.    ft   Curt.      (64) 
illCROTHYRIELL;,  HI3ISCI   Stovers 

Hibiscus   sp.     (64) 
M0LLI3IA  CINEREA    (Datsch)    K~rst. 

Pritchardia   sp.      (ll) 
MDLLISIA  PETIOLORUM  Gash    (li) 

Aleurites   sp 

Freycinetia   sp.       (?) 

Hibiscus   tiiiaceus 

Terminalia   sp. 
itCOSPHAERELLA  ARTOCARPI   Stevens  ft  Young 

Artocarpus   incisa    (64) 
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MYCOSPHAEKELLA  CYANEAE  Stevens  &  Young 

Cyanea  angustifolia  (64) 
MYCOSPHAEHELLA  DIANELLAE  Stevens  &  Woodon 

Dianolla  sandwieensis  (64) 
MYC0SFHAEH3ILA  STJGEFIAE  Rohm   (64) 
Eugenia  sandwieensis 
Eugenia  sp. 
MYCOSPHAEHSLLA  FRAGARIAE  (Tul. )  Lindau 

Fragaria  sp.   145) 
MYCOSPHAEHELLA  FHSYCINETIAE  Stevens 

Freycinetia  arborea  (64) 
MYCOSFrlAERmA  HAWAIISNSIS  Stevens  &  Young 

Gunner a  pet alo idea  (64) 
MYCOSPHAEHELLA  HEDYCHII  Stevens  &   Young 

Hedychium  coronarium   (64) 
MYC03PHASRELLA  KADUAS  Stevens  *  Young   (64) 
Gouldia  sp. 
Kadua  grandis 
&adua  sp. 
MYCOSPHASRELLA  METRO SIDSRI  Stevens  &  Young 

Metrosideros  collina  subsp.  polymorpha 
MYCOSHIASRELLA  ROSIGENA  (Ell.  &   Sv. )  Lindau 

Rosa  sp.  (64) 
MYCOSPIIAERELLA  SCASVOLAE  Stevens  &  Young  (64) 
Scaevola  chamissoniana 
Scaevola  glabra 
Scaevola  mollis 
MYCOSPHAERELLA  STRIATIFORMANS  Cobb 
Saccharum  officinarum  (17) 


NECTRIA  STOQUATERNATA  Berk.  &  Br.  f .  FARINOSA  3yd. 

Aleurites  sp.   (64) 
NECTRIA  sp. 

Saccharum  officinaruin  (15) 
:  10SP0RA  SITOPHILA  Shear  &  Dodge 

Saccharum  officinaruin  (15) 
NUMMUIARIA  MAURITANICA  Berk.  &   Cke, 

Metrosideros  collina  subsp.  polymorpha  (62) 


0LIGOSTR0MA  SUTTONIAE  Stevens 

Suttonia  lessertiana  (64) 
ORBILIA  ABDTILONIS  Gash 

Abutilon  mo lie  (ll) 
ORBILIA  SP  IPO  RA  (llyl.  )  Karst.   (ll! 

Arto carpus  incisa 

Mangifera  indica 
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ORBILIA  LEUCOSTIGMA  Fr. 
Psidium  guajaya  (ll) 


PATEXLARIA  ATRATA  (Hodw.  )  Fr.   (11) 

Erythrina  monosperma 

Hibiscus  tiliaceus 

Lantana  sp. 
PAUAHIA  3ID3R0XYLI  Stevens 

Sideroxylon  rhyncospermum   (64) 
PELTELLA  FRSYCINETLAE  Stevens  &  Ryan 

Freycinetia  arborea  (o4) 
PENICILLIUM  GLAUCUM  Link 

Saccharum  officinarum  (67) 
PENICILLIUM  ITALICUM  Wehmer 

Citrus  aurantifolia   (52) 
PENICILLIUM  PINOHIILU1-.I  Hedgcock 

Ananas  comosus   (6/) 
PENICILLIUM  sp. 

Ananas comosus  (69) 

Saccharum  officinarum  (67) 
PENZIGIA  GLOBOSUM  (Er. )  Rehm 

Metrosideros  sn.   (64) 
PENZIGIA  TUBERIFORMIS  (Berk.)  Rehm   1 64) 
PEZIZA   C  LYRE  ATA  Schw.   (8) 
PSZIZA   GELATINOSA  Hail  (64) 
PEZIZELLA  CHRY30STIGMA  (Fr.)  Sacc.   (ll) 

Cibotiiim  sp 

Polypodiaceac- 

Sadleria  sp. 
PHAEOSACCAPDINDLA  MORINDAE  Mendoza 

Morinda  citrifolia   (64) 
PHAEOSPHAERELLA  DIANELLAE  Stevens 

Diane 11 a  sandwicensis  (64) 
PHAEOSPHAERELLA  HAWAIIENSIS  Stevens  &  McMunn   (64] 
PHAEOSPHAERELLA  MANGIFSRAE  Stevens  &  Weedon 

Mangifera  indica   (64) 
PHRAGMDCAFNIAS  SMILICINA  Mondoza   (64) 

Pelea  sp. 

3m i lax  sp. 
PHYLLACHCRA  FREYCINETIAE  Stevens 

Freycinetia  arborea  (64) 
PHYLLAaiORA  GRAMINIS  (Pors. )  Fuckol 

Sragrostis  variabilis   (64) 
PHYSALOSPORA  FU3CA  Stevens   (65) 

Acaiypha  sp. 

Hibiscus   tiliaceus 

Lantana   carr.ara 

Wikst  roomie,  phillyrcaefolia 
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PHYSALOSPORA  OBTUSA  (Schw. )  Oke .  (p.  malorum (Peck)  Shear) 

Osteomeles  anthyllidif olia   (i>) 
PLEOSPORA  SCAEVOLAE  Stevens  &   Young 

Scaevola  chamissoniana   (64.) 
PLURIPORUS  GOHLDIAE  St  ovens  &   Ryan 

Gould i a  terminalis  var,  typica  f.  eutypica   (64) 
POLYSTOKELLA  KADUAE  Stevens  &  Ryan 

Kadua  glomerata   (64) 
PROPOLIS  FAGINEA  (Schrad. )  Karst.   (ll) 
PSEUDOPEZIZA  MEDICAGINIS  (Lib.)  Sace. 

Modicago  sativa   (64) 
PYRONSMA  OMPHALODES  ( Bui 1 . )  Fu  ckc 1   ( 1 1 ) 


QJJESTLERIA  EUPHORBLAE  Arnaud 

Euphorbia  clusiaefolia   (64) 


RliYTIDHYSTERIULi  PROSOPIDIS  Peck 

Prosopis  chilensis   (64) 
ROSELLINIA  CITRIFORMIS  Stevens  &   Wcedon   (64) 


SACCHAROMYCES  sp. 

Ananas  comosus  (canned)   (69) 
SARCOSOMA  GODRONIOIDES  Rick   (ll) 

Soaevola  sp. 
SCHIZOCHORA  PAMDANI  Stevens 

Pandanus  odoratissimus   (64) 
SCHIZOXYLON  ABOTILONIS  Cash 

Abutilon  mo lie      (ll) 
SCHIZOXYLON  IN3IGNE'(De  N.  )   Rehm 

Lantana   sp.       (ll) 
SCIRRHIA  L0PH0DERMIOIDES  Ell.    &  Ev. 

Graminoae      (64) 
SCLERODERRIS  LANTA"TAE   Cash 

Lantana   camara      (ll) 
SEYNESIA  A1KIN30NII   Stevens  &  Ryan 

Freycinetia  orborea      (64) 
SEYNESIOPELTIS  YETRAPIJ.SANDRAE  Stevens  &  Ryan    (6- 

Tetraplasandra  hawaiiensi s 

Tetraplasandra  meiandra 
SPHAEROTHE  CA  HUIvIULI    ( DC . )    Bur .       (64) 
SPHAEROTHECA  PANNOSA    (Wallr. )    Lev.       (9) 
SPHAERULINA  CIBOTII   Stevens  &  Guba 

Cibotium  menziesi      (64) 
SPHAERULINA  IPOMOEAE  Stevens 

Calonyction  aculoatum      (64) 
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3TICTIS  HAWAIIENSIS  Cash 

Rubus  rosaefolius   (ll) 
3TICTIS  RADIATIA  (L. )  Pers.  (13) 

Cibotium  sp. 

Sadlcria   sp. 
3TICTIS  RADIATA   (L.)   Pers.    subsp.    INTERMEDIA  Speg.    (ll 

Abutilon  molle 
3TICTIS  STELLATA  var.   PBZLIPPINENSIS  3reg.    (ll) 

Verbena  bonariensis 

rRABUTIA  MINIMA  Stevens  &  Weedon      (64) 
&ICHOPELTIS  REPTANS  Speg.       (64) 

Alyxia  olivaeformis 

Cladium  angustifolium 

Cladium  nioyonii 

Clermont ia  multiflora 

Clermont ia   sp. 

Cyanoa   sp . 

Elaphoglossum  sp. 

Gramineae 

Kadua  glomerata 

Metrosideros  collina  subsp.  polymorphs 

Pelea  kauaiensis 

Pelea  sp. 

Peperomia  sp. 

Psidium  guajava 

Smilax  sandwicensis 

Straussis  sp. 

Sut tenia  lessortiana 

Vaccinium  rcticulatum 
KICHOPELTIS  RHYACOIDES  Stevens 

Alyxia  olivaeformis   (64) 
TRICH0THALLU3  HAWAIIENSIS  Stevens  (64) 

Alyxia  olivaeformis 

Broussaisia  sp. 

Cladium  angustifolium 

Clermont ia  sp. 

Cyperaceae 

Elaphoglossum.  sp. 

Freycinetia  arboroo. 

Metrosideros  collina  subsp.  polymorpha 

Pelea  sp. 

Phyllo stogie  floribunda 

Rubus  hawai ions i s 

Scaevola  sp. 

Smilax  sp. 

Straussia  so. 
TRYBLIDIELLA  RIJPULA   (Sprang.)    Sacc,       (ll) 

Cassia  bicapsularia 

Leucaena  glauca 

Prosopis  sp. 
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USTULIN.'i.  VULGARIS  Tul.      (2) 
USTULINA  ZONATA   <Lev.)    Sacc.    (64) 

XENOLOPHIUM  LEVE   Syd.       (64) 

XENOLOPHIUI.l   VERRUCOSUS  Syd.       (64) 

XYLARIA  APICDIATA  Cooke    (64) 

XYLARIA  CURTA  Fr.      (64) 

XYLARIA  GIGANTEA   (Zipp.    and  Lev.)    Fr.       (64) 

XYLARIA  HYPOXYLON    (L. )    Grev.       (64) 

XYLARIA  MORCEELLIFORMIS  Rehm   (64) 

XYLARIA  MULTIPLEX   (Kuntz  &  Fr.  )    Berk.    *   Curt.       (64) 

XYLARIA  RHOPALOIDES  Krs.     (64) 

XYLARIA  3CH''JEBTITZII  Berk.    £   Curt.    (64) 

XYLARIA  TUBSROSA    (Pers.)    Cooke    (64) 

XYLARIA  sp. 

Hibiscus   sp.    (41) 

YOSHINAGELLA  NUDA  Stevens 

Cibotium  cliamissoi  (64) 
YOSHINAGELLA  POLYMORPHA  Lyon 

Cibotium  cliamissoi  1 64) 
YOSHINAGELLA  POLYMORPHA  Lyon  var.   PATJCI3ETA  Stevens 

Cibotium  chamissoi    (64) 


Basidiomycetes 

AGARICS   CA1VPF3TRI3  L.       (71) 

AGARICTJS  sp.    (4) 

ALEURODISCUS  PERIDENIAE    (Berk.    &  Br.)   Henri.       (i 

AURICULARIA  AURICULA- JUDAE    (L. )    Schrt.    (2) 

AUTJCUIARLA  NIGRE3CE1TS    (Swartz)    Farl.       (2) 

AURICULARIA  TENUIS    (Lev.)    Farl.    (2) 

CLAIHRUS   COLUMATUS  Pose. 

Sa c charum  of f  i  c  i riarum   ( 15 ) 
C0LE0SP0RIU1S  PAEDERIAE  Diet. 

Paederia   foetida      (64) 
COLLYBIA  vELUTIPES  Curt.      (71) 
CORTICTUM  ARACHNOIDEUM  Berk. 

Cibotium  sp.       (2  j 
CORTICTUM  GRANUIARE   Burt    (2) 
CREPIDOTUS  FULV0T01ICNT0SUS  Peck      (2) 
CREPIDOTUS  RHIZOMORPHUS  Burt 

Gramineae      ( 4 ) 


5? 


CYPHELLA  VILL03A    (Pers.)   Karst. 
Pipturus  sp.    (2) 

DAEDALIA  SP.   (l8) 

DICTYOPHORA  INDU3IATA  (Vent,  ex  Fr.)  Fisch.   Il5) 

3NTYL0MA  CRA3TOPHILUM  Sacc. 

Kolcus  sp.   (64) 
EPITHELS  HYDN0IDE3  Burt 

Cibotium  sp.   (2 ) 

FORES  (GANODSRMA)  APPLANATUS  (Pers.)  Wallr. )   (2) 
POKES  (GANG DERMA)  AU3TRALIS  Fr.   (2) 

Acacia  koa 

Acacia  sp. 

Eucalyptus  sp. 
F01.ES    (GANODERMA)   FASGIA'PUS    (Sw.  )    Fr.    (2) 
FOMES  FAS3ICULATUS  Burt 

Acacia  koa    12 ) 
FOMES  FDLLAGERI    (Berk.)    Cooke 

Acacia  koa    (2) 
FOMES  KAWAENSIS  Lloyd 

Acacia   sp.       (2) 
POMES  K0RTIIAL3 II    (Lev.)    Cooke    (2) 
FOMES  RBIOSUS  Berk.    (2) 
POMES  R03USTUS  Karst.    12) 

ERAPHIOLA  FH01NICIS   (Moug. )  Poit. 
Phoenix  dactylifera   (64) 

pYDNUM  sp.      (4) 

JYMENOCHAETE  CTNHAMDMEA  (Pers.)   Bres.      (2) 
EYMENOCHAETE  SPRETA  Peck    (2) 
HYMENOCHAETE  TSNUISSIKA  Berk.      12) 

riHYPHALLUS  RUBICUNDUS    (BoscJ    Fish.      (15) 

KDEHNSOLA  UREDINIS    (Link)   Arth.      (64) 
Rub us  villosus 

LASCHIA  CUCTJLLATA   (Jungh.    )Bres.      (2) 
LSPIOTA  CEPAESTIFES  Sower.      (l8) 
IEPI0TA  XYLOPHILA  Peck      (2) 
LYCOPERDOK  CEPAEFORME    (Bull.)   Lloyd      (2) 
LYCOPERDON  GEMMATUM  Bat  sen.      (2) 
LYCOPERDOK  WRIGHTII  B.    ft  C.      (2) 
LYCOPERDON  sp. 

Sadler ia   sp.      (2) 
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MARASMIU3  SACCHARI  Wakk. 

Saccharum  officinarum  (lj>) 
MARASMIU3  SACCHARI  Wakk.  var.  HAWAIIENSIS  Cobb 

Saccharum  officinarum 
MYCENASTRUM  CORIUM  (Guers.)  Desv.   (2) 
MYRI0ST0MA  C0LIF0RM2  (Dicks.)  Cda.   (2) 

NAUCORIA  TRISCOPODA  Fr.   (2) 

ODONTIA  SACCHARI  CO  LA  Burt 

Saccharum  officinarum  (15) 
ODONTIA  WRIGHTII  (Berk.  &.   Curt.)  Pat.  12) 
ODONTIA  sp. 

Aleurites  moluccana   (2) 

PHOLIOTA  ADIPOSA  Fr.   (71) 

PHOLIOTA  MARGINATA  (Batsch. )  Fr.   (2) 

PHRAGMIDIUM  DISCIFLORUM  (Tocle)  James 

Rosa  sp.   (64) 
PLSUR0TU3  FLABELLATUS  Berk.  &  Br.  (2) 
PLEUR0TU3  0STR3ATUS  Jacq.   (2) 
PLEUR0TU3  sp.   (2) 

POLYPORUS  ARCULARIUS  (Batsch.)  Fr.   (2) 
P0LYP0RU3  CHIONEUS  Fr.   (2) 
POLYPORUS  DRYOPHILUS  Berk.  (2) 
POLYPORUS  FLABELLARIS  Lloyd  (2) 
POLYPORUS  GILVUS  Schw.   (2) 

Mangifera  indica 

Pithecelobium  sp. 
POLYPORUS  LIGNOSUS  Kl.   (2) 
POLYPORUS  SULPHUREUS  (Bull.)  Fr.   (2) 
POLYSTICTUS  FLOCCOSUS  (Jungh.  )  Fr.   (2) 
POLYSTICTUS  HIR3UTU3  (Wulf . )  Fr.   (2) 
POLYSTICTUS  FIBULA  Fr.   (2) 
POLYSTICTUS  MICRO LOMA  Lev.   (2) 
POLYSTICTUS  PI1ISITU3  Fr.   (2) 
PORIA  FASCICULATA  Burt   (2) 
PORIA  sp.   (2) 
P3ATHYRA  sp.   (2) 
PUCCINIA  CALLAQJJEN3IS  Neger 

Geranium  arboreum  (64) 
PUCCINIA  CSNCHRI  Diet.  &  Holw. 

Cenchrus  echinatus  var.hillebrandianus  (64) 
PUCCINIA  CHRYSANTHEMI  Rose 

Chrysanthemum  indicum   (64) 


, 
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PUCCINIA  CONOCLINII  Seym. 

Ageratum  conyaoides   (64) 
PUCCINIA  CORONATA  Cda.   (P.  rhamni  Wettst.)   (64) 

Avena  sativa 

Kolcus  sp. 
PUCCINIA  CYNODONTIS  Lacroix 

Cynodon  dactyl on   (64) 
■JCCINIA  EPIPHYLLA  (L.)  Wettst. 

Poa  annua   (64) 
■JCCINIA  ESCLAVENSIS  Diet.  &  Holw. 

Panicum  neph.eloph.ilum  (64) 
■JCCINIA  HETEROSPORA  Berk.  &   Curt.   (64) 

Abut i Ion  incanum 

Abut i Ion  mo lie 
PUCCINIA  HIERACII  (Schum. )  "tart.  (P.  taraxaci  Plowr. ) 

Taraxacum  vulgare   (64) 
■JCCINIA  HYDROCOTYLES  .(Link)  Cke. 

Hydrocotyle  verticillata  (64) 
PUCCETIA  LEVEILLEI  Mont.  (P.  geranii-silvatici  Karst.) 

Geranium  glabratum   (64) 
PUCCINIA  LEVIS  .(Sacc.  4. Biz*)  Hoga.  (P.  .hubon  V.  Honn. ) 

Pas'oalum  orbiculare   vb4; 
PUCCINIA  0AHUEN3IS  Ell.  &   Ev. 

Digitaria  pruriens   (64) 
PUCC  IN  I A  PO  LYGON I  -AMPHIBI I  Pe  r  s . 

Polygonum  sp.   (64) 
PUCCINIA  PURPUREA  Cke. 

Sorghum  halepense   (64) 
PUCCINIA  RUBIGO-VERA  (DC.)  Wint.  (p.  •  clematidis  Lagerh. ) 

Triticum  vulgare   (64) 
PUCCINIA  VSLATA  (Ell.  &   Ev. )  Arth.   (64) 

Euphorbia  hookeri 

Euphorbia  multiformis 
PUCCLNL,  VERSICOLOR  Diet.  &  H0lw. 

Heteropogon  contortus   (64) 
■JCCINIA  XANTHII  Schw. 

Xanthium  saccharatum  (64) 
PUCCINIASTR1   MYRTILLI  (ochum. )   Arth. 

Vaccinium  reticulatum  (64) 
PUCCINI/.3TRIN  WIKSTRQEKIAE  Arthur 

Wikstroemia  Uva-ursi  (64) 

RAVENELIA  SILIQUAE  Long 

Acacia  farnesiana  (64) 

schizopeyllui:  cc::ui"^  Fr. 
Acacia  koa   (2 ) 
Saccharum  officinarum  (15) 
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3CHIZ0XYL0N  ABUTJLONIS  Cash 

Abutilon  molle  (ll) 
SCHIZOXYLON  DJ3IGN2  (De  N.  )  Rehm 

Lantana  sp.   (ll) 
SOROSPORIUM  PASPALI  McAlp. 

Paspalum  conjugatum   (64) 

Paspalum  dilatatum   (50) 

Paspalum  orbiculare   (64) 
SPHACELOTHECA  MONILIFERA  (HI.  &.   Sv. 

Heteropogon  contortus   (64) 
SPHACELOTHECA  REILIANA  (Kuhn)  Glint. 

Sorghum  sp.   (64) 
SFHACSLOTHECA  SORGBI  (L.  )   Clint. 

Sorghum  sp.   (64) 
STEREUM  ELEGANS  (Mey. )  Lloyd   (2) 
STEREUM  LATUM  Cke.  &  Hass.   12) 


Clint, 


TRAMETS8  CORRUGATA  (Pers.)  Bros.   (, 

Aleurites  moluccana 

Aleurites  sp. 

Pi  ens  elastica 

Mangifera   indica 
TRAMETE8  LACTIKEA  Berk.       (2) 
TRAMS IE S   sp.       (2) 
TRANZSCHSLIA  PRUNI-SPINOSAE    (Pers. ) 

Prunus  persica   (64) 
TRICHOLOMA  sp.   (71) 


Diet. 


UREDI1IOPSIS  PTERLDIS  Diet.  &  Kolw. 

Pteridium  aquilinum   (64) 
UREDO  HAWAILENSIS  Arthur 

Carex  wahuensis   (64) 
UREDO  STE'VENSII  Arthur   (64) 

Euphorbia  olusiaefolia 

Euphorbia  sp. 
UROMYCES  ALYXEAE  Arthur 

Alyxia  olivaeformis   (64) 
UROMYCES  CARY0PTTYLLINTJ3  (Schr.  )  Wint. 

Dianthus  caryophyllus   (64) 
UROMTCES  KOAE  Arthur 

Acacia  koa   (64) 
UROMYCES  LEPTODERMUS  Syd. 

Panicum  purpurascens  (64) 
UROMYCES  MEDICAGINI3  Pass. 

Medicago  saliva   (64) 
UROMYCES  PHASEOLI  TYPICA  Arthur 

Phaseolus  vulgaris  (4) 
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UR0MYCE3  PHASEOLI  VIGNA3  (Barclay)  Arthur   (22) 

Vigna  sesquipedalis 

Vigna  sinensis 
UROMYCHS  FROEMINENS   (DC.)  Pass. 

Euphorbia  serpyllif olia  (prostrata?)   (64 
UROMYCSS  RHYNOCOSPORAE  El. 

Rhyncnospora'  lavarum   (64) 
UROMYCSS  SCIRPI  (Cast.)  Burr. 

Scirpus  sp.   (64) 
USTILAGO  AVENAS  (Pers. )  Jens. 

Avena  sativa   (64) 
USTILAGO  BROMIVORA  (Tul. )  Fisch.  de  Waldh. 

Bromus  catharticus   (50) 
USTILAGO  IiORD~:i  (Pers.)  Kell.  &   Sw. 

Hordeum  vu  1  < "arc   ( 64 ) 
USTILAGO  UTRICULC  !A  (Noes)  Tul. 

Polygonum  glabrum  (51) 
USTILAGO  ZEAS  (Beck;-.  )  tfnger 

Zea  mays   v  50 ) 
USTILAGO  sp. 

Cvnodon  dactylon   (70) 


Fungi  Imp  rfocti 

ALLANTOSPORA  RADIO I CO LA  Wakk. 

Saccharum  officinarum 
ALTERNARIA  BRASSICAE  (Bork.! 

Brassica  oleracea   (.51. 

Brassica  oleracea  var. 

Brassica  oleracea  var. 

Brassica  rapa    (50) 
BLTERNARIA  30LANI  (Ell.  &   Mart.)  Jones  &  Grout 

Lycopersicon  esculentum  (51) 

Solanum  tuberosum  (3) 
BLTERNARIA  SONCHI  Stevens 

Sonchus  oleracous   164) 
ALTERNARIA  sp. 

Ananas  comosus   (6l) 
ASCHSRSONIA  KARGXLNATA  Ell.  &   By. 

Psidium  sp.   (64) 
feSCOCHYTA  sp.  (pisi  ?) 

Pi sum  sativum    (50) 

B0TRYTI3  sp. 

Passiflora  sp.   (64) 

CERCOSPORA  AQ3R  lTI   Stevens 

Ageratum  conyzoides   (64) 


(15) 

3a  c  c . 

botrytis 

R 

capitate 

( 49 ) 
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CERCOSPORA  ALABAHENSIS  Atk. 

Ipomoea  pes-caprae   (64) 
CERCOSPORA  ALTTlAEIEA  3acc. 

Modiola  caroliniana   (64-) 
CERCOSPORA  APII  CAROTAE  Pass. 

Daucus  carota  var.  sativa   (4-5) 
CERCOSPORA  ARCTII  Stevens 

Arctium  lappa   16 4-) 
CERCOSPORA  ASPARAGI  3acc. 

Asparagus  officinalis  var.  alt  is   (45 
CERCOSPORA  BETTCOLA  Sacc. 

Beta  vulgaris   (64) 
CERCOSPORA  BOT.LEANA  (Mm.)  3peg. 

Figus  carica  \5) 
CERCOSPORA  COFEEICOLA  Berk.  &.   Curt. 

Coffea  arabica   (64) 
CERCOSPORA  CRDENTA  Sacc. 

Phaseolus  vulgaris   (49) 
CERCOSPORA  DEIiETRIONIAPA  Wint . 

Crotalaria  spectabilis   (51) 
CERCOSPORA  ECEINOCYSTIS  Ell.  &  Mart. 

Momordiea  charantia   (64) 
CERCOSPORA  MEGALOPOTAMCA  Speg. 

Bidens  pilosa  var.  radiata   (64) 
CERCOSPORA  MELONGSNAE  Welles 

So 1 anum  me 1 cngena   ( 4 9 ) 
CERCOSPORA  NICOTIANAE  Ell.  &   Ev. 

N  i  cot  iana  tab  a cum   (64) 
CERCOSPORA  PERSONATA  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Ell. 

.:ira ch i s  b ypogaea   ( 49  ) 
CERCOSPORA  PIPTTJRI  Stevens  &  Click 

Pipturus  albidus   (64) 
CERCOSPORA  PLANTAGIRI3  Sacc. 

Plantago  sp.   (64) 

OJirtoUox  Uruv    .>Jjii  _u-jj;c±.m_]j   -ill.    ik   AC±1. 

Sagittaria  sagittifolia   (64) 
CERCOSPORA  TECTONIAE  Stevens 

Tec ton a  gran die   (64) 
CERCOSPORA  VAGINAS  Kriig. 

Saccharum  officinarum   (64) 
CERCOSPORA  Sp.   (4S) 

Manihot  esculenta 

Raphanus  sp. 
CLADOSPORIUM  HERBARUM  (Pers. )  Link 

Saccharum  officinarum  (70) 
CLADOSPORIUM  sp. 

Colocasia  esculenta   (64) 
CLYPEOSEPTORIA  ROCKII  Stevens  &  Young 

Platvdesma  campanulata  (64) 
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COLLETOTRICHUM  ARTOCARPI  DeLacr. 

Artocarpus  incisa  (64-) 
COLLETOTRICHUM  DIANELLAE  Stevens  &   Young 

Dianella  sandwicensis   (64) 
COLLETOTRICHUM  DRACAENAS  Allesch. 

Agap  ant hus  sp .   (64) 
COLLETOTRICHUM  FALCATUM  Went 

Saccharum  officinarum  (15) 
COLLETOTRICHUM  GL0E0SP0RI0IDS3  Penz. 

Citrus  aurantium   (64-) 

Citrus  limonia  (50) 
COLLETOTRICHUM  LAGENARIUM  (Pass.)  Ell.  &   Halst. 

Citrullus  vulgaris   (70) 

Cu cumi  s  me lo   ( 4? ) 
COLLETOTRICHUM  LINDEMUTHIANUM  (Sacc.  &  Magn. )  Briosi  &   Cav. 

Phaseolus  vulgaris  (3) 
COLLETOTRICHUM  MALVARULi  (Braun  &  Casp.)  Southworth 

Sida  sp.   (64) 
COLLETOTRICHUM  PAS3IFL0RAE  Stevens  &  Young   (64) 

Passiflora  edulis 

Passiflora  laurifolia 
COLLETOTRICHUM  PEREGRINUM  Pass. 

Nothopanax  sp.   (64) 
COLLETOTRICHUM  PHYLLOCACTI  Ell.  &  Sv. 

Phyllocactus  sp.  (62) 
COLLETOTRICHUM  sp. 

Lycopersicon  esculentum  (49) 
CONIOTHYRIUM  DRACAENAE  Stevens  &  Woedon 

Dracaena  aurea  (64) 
CONIOTHYRIUM  ZINGIBERI  Stevens  &  Atienza 

Zingiber  officinale   (48) 
CURvTHA.RIA  LUNATA  (Wafck.  )  Boed. 

Saccharum  officinarum  (l5) 

DEHDROPHOMA  GOULDIAE  Stevens  &  Flunkett 

Gouldia  terminalis  var.  typica  f.  eutypica   (64) 
DICHOTOMOPHTHORA  PORTULACAE  Mehr.  &  Fitz. 

Portulaca  grandiflora   (65) 

Portulaca  lute a   (65) 

Portulaca  oleracea   (47) 
DIPLODIA  NATALENSIS  Evans   (65) 

Hibiscus  tiliaceus  _ 

Panax  sp. 
DIPLODIA  OPUNTIAE  Sacc. 

Opuntia  sp.   (4) 

• SXIOCONIDIUM  CIBOTII  Plunkctt 
Cibotium  charnissoi   (64) 

FUSARIUM  AFFIHE  Faut.  &  Lamb. 
Ananas  comosus  (6/) 
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FUSARIUM  COERULEUM  (Lib.)   Sacc. 

Solanum  tuberosum   (6) 
FUSARIUM  CUBENSE  EFS. 

Mus a  c a ve nd  i  sh  i  i   ( 4-  9  ) 
FUSARIUM  MARTII  App.  ft  Woll.   (54) 
FUSARIUM  MONILIFORME  Sheldon 

Sac char urn  off icinarum   (30) 
FUSARIUM  OXTSPORUM  Schlect. 

Solanum  tuberosum   (3) 
FUSARIUM  RADICICOLA  Wollen. 

Hibiscus  sabdariffa   (4) 

Persea  sp.   (4) 

Solanum  tuberosum  (3) 
FUSARIUM  SOLAN I  (Mart.)   Sacc. 

Ipomoea  batatas   (3) 
FUSARIUM  VASINFECTUM  Atk. 

Crotalaria  sp.   (70) 

Musa  sp.   (3) 
FUSARIUM  sp.  (conglutinans  var.  callistephi? 

Callistephus  chinensis   (51) 
FUSARIUM  sp.  (niveum?) 

Gitrullus  vulgaris   (51) 
FUSARIUM  sp. 

Ananas  comosus   (29) 

Asparagus  officinalis  var.  altis   (j?0) 

Capsicum  frutescens   (30) 

Dianthus    caryopliyllus      (70) 

Lathyrus  odoratus   (jjO) 

Lupinus  hirsutus   (49) 

Pi sum  sativum   (69) 

Saccharum  off icinarum   (2  9) 

Solanum  melongena   (49) 

Strelitzea  reginae   (51) 

Zingiber  officinale.   (51) 
FOSICOCCDM  CANAVALIAE  (no  author  given) 

Canavalia  ensiformis   (64) 

GLOEOSPORIUM  AFFIHE  E.  ft  R.   (64) 
GLOEOSPORIUM  BARRINGTONIAE  Stevens  ft  Young 

Barringtonia  asiatica   (64) 
GLOEOSPORIUM  CANAVALIAE  Syd. 

Canavalia  sp.   (39,  p.  287) 
GLOEOSPORIUM  CEREI  Passer. 

Cereus  sp.   (64) 
GLOEOSPORIUM  LIMETTICOLUM  Clausen 

Citrus  aurantifolia   (52) 
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OEOSPORIUM  MU3ARUM  Cke.  &   MaSs. 

Musa  sp.   (64) 
OEOSPORIUM  PELEAE  Stevens 

Pelea  sp.   (64.) 
OEOSPORIUM  sp. 

Anacardium  occide.ntale 

Cap  slum  frutescens   (49) 

Coffea  sp.   (4) 

Chrysophyllum  cainito   (jj) 

Lit chi  chinensi s   ( 3 ) 

Macadamia  ternifolia   (50) 

Mang i  f e  ra  i  nd  i  c  a   ( 3 ) 

Manihot  esculenta   (3) 

Musa  cavendishii   (3) 

Persea  americana  (3) 

P  s  idium  gua  j  ava   ( 3 ) 

Vailla  fragans   (3) 
IAPHIUM  DUBAUTIAE  Stevens  .5:  Weedon 

Dubautia  laxa   (64) 
KPHIUM  op. 

Saccharum  officinarum  (15) 

■KNESSIA  GUNNERAE  Stevens  &  Young 

Gunnera  petaloidea   (64) 
!\RKNES5IA  HAWAIIENSIS  Stevens  &   Young 

Eucalyptus  robust a   (64) 
SU/UJITHOSPORim:  CIBOTII  Stevens  &  Weedon 

Cibotium  sp.   (64) 
LMINTHOSPORIUM  GLEICHENIAE  Stevens  &   Slick 

Gleichenia  linearis   (64) 
LMINTHOSPCRIUI!  RAVENELII  Curt.  &  Berk. 

Sporobolus  elongatus   (64) 

Sporobolus  poiretii   (50) 
ELMINTHOSPORIULI  SACCHARI  (v.  Breda  de  Ilaan)  Butler 

Sac char um  officinarum   (29) 
BLMINTHOSPORITM  STSNOSPILUM  Drechs. 

Saccharum  officinarum   (42) 
ILMINTffdSPORIUM  sp. 

Oryza  sativa   (50) 

Pan i cum  purpurascens   (4?) 
■NDBBSONIA  NITIBA  Ell.  &   Ev. 

Suttonia  sp.   (64) 
■MANTIA  STELLIF2RA  Johns. 

Saccharum  officinarum  (l8) 
DH&HACTSLLA  SACCHARI  Johns.   (?) 

Saccharum  officinarum  (66) 
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HORMODENTDRUM  CLAD03P0RI0DSS  Sacc.   (70) 

ISARI0PSI3  GRISEOLA  Sacc. 

Phaseolus  vulgaris   (4) 

LEPTOTHYRIUM  GLEICHENIAE  Stevens  &  Young   (64) 

Gleichenia  glauca 

Gleichenia  sp. 
LEPTOTHYRIUM  POTHI  Weedon 

Pothos  sp.   (64-) 
LEPTOTHYRIUM  SIDAS  Stevens  &   Young 

Sida  rhomb if olia   (51) 

Sida  spinosa   (64) 

MACROPHOMfi  SATTLEYICOLA  ?.  Kenn. 

Cattleya  sp.   (64) 
MACROPHOMA  SMILACINA  (Pk. )  Berl.  ft  Vogl. 

Smi  lax  sandwi ccnsi s   (64) 
MACROSPORIUM  GRA1  INUM  Cke. 

Saccharum  officinarum  (6?) 
MACROSPORIUM  Sp. 

-■'.Ilium  sp.    (45) 
MELANCONIUM  PANDANI  Lev. 

Pandanus  odoratissimus   (64) 
MELANCONIUM  SACCHARI  Mass. 

Saccharum  officinarum  (15) 
MELANCONIUM  sp. 

Cocos  nucifera   (70) 
MONILIA  AUREOFULVA  C.  <Jb  E.   (64) 
MONILIA  SITOPHILA  (Mont.)   Sacc. ( 15) 
MONILIA  sp. 

Ananas  comosus   (65) 
MONILOCHAETES  INFUSCANS  Halst. 

Ipomoea  batatas   (3) 

NIGROSPORA  ORYZAE  (Berk.  &  Br.)  Petch 
Saccharum  officinarum   115) 

OIDIUM  sp.    (64) 

Cassia  occidentalis 
Coreopsis  sp. 
Dahlia  so. 
Erigeron  sp. 
Euphorbia  sp. 
Rosa  sp. 
Verbena  sp. 
Xanthium  sac  char  a  turn 
Zinnia  so. 
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'ESTALOZZIA  FDNERSA  Desm. 

Cupressus  macrocarpa   (70) 
PESTALOZZIA  sp. 

Antidesma  platyphyllum   (64) 

Cladium  angustifolium   (64) 

Cladium  raeyenii   (64) 

Cocos  nucifera   (70) 

Dianthus  sp.   (64) 

Elaphoglossum  sp.   (64) 

Eucalyptus  globosus   (64) 

Eugenia  malaccensis   (64) 

Musa  sp.   (64) 

Sagittaria  sagittifolia      (49) 
PHDMA  AGAPANTHI    (Thiim)    Sacc 

Agapanthus  umbel latus      (64) 
PHOMA  BARRINGTONIAE   Cko.    x  Mass. 

Barringtonia  asiatica      (64) 
PHOMA  DESTRUCTIVE  Plow,   emend.   Jamieson 

Lycopersicon  esculent um     (50) 
PHOMA  HENNINGSII   Sacc. 

Albizzia  lebbek     (64) 
PHOMA  HERBARUlvI  West. 

Stachytarpheta   dichotoma      (64) 
PHOMA  LUTGAK    (To do)      Desm. 

Brassica  oleracea  var.    capitata      (49) 
PHOMA  MACULARIS  Desm. 

Hibiscus   sabdariffa      (64) 
PHOMA  MUSAE  Carp.      (4) 

Musa  cavendishii 

ProsoDis   chilensis 
PHOMA  SUBCIRCINATA  Ell.    ft  Ev. 

Phaseolus  lunatus      (49) 
PH0I.E  TSRRESTRIS  Hansen 

Allium  sp.       (?0) 
PHOMA  sp. 

Ananas   comosus      (6l) 
FHOMOPSIS  AGHILLEAE    (Sacc.)    v.   Hohn.       (64) 

Dahlia  sp. 
Hemerocallis   sp. 
FHOMOPSIS  VEXANS    (Sacc.   &  Syd.)Harter 

Solanum  melongena      (64) 
PH0M0P3I3  sp. 

Cupressus  macrocarpa      (70) 
PHYLL03TICTA  API  COLA  Bubak 

Pothos   sp.      (64) 
PHYLLOSTICTA  ARTOCARPI   Spog. 

Artocarnus  incisa     (64) 
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PHYLLOSTICTA  CASIMIROAE  Stevens  *  Weedon 

Casimiroa  edulis   (64) 
PHYLLOSTICTA  CIRCUMSCTSSA  Cooke 

Prunus  persice   (64) 
PHYLLOSTICTA  CODIAEI  Stevens  &  Young 

Codiaeum  moluccamm   (64) 
PHYLLOSTICTA  COLOCASIOPHILA  Weedon 

Colbcasia  esculents   (64) 
PHYLLOSTICTA  CO RDYLINOPHILA  Young 

Cordyline  terminalis   (64) 
PHYLLOSTICTA  DRACONIS  Berk. 

Dracaena  draco   (64) 
PHYLLOSTICTA  ERECHTITIS  Stevens  &   Young 

Erechtites  sp.   (64) 
HIYLLOSTICTA  HAWAIISNSIS  Caum  (P.  sorghina  Sacc. )    (44) 

Saccharum  off icinarum   (14,  p.  278"]" 
PHYLLOSTICTA  HELICONIAE  Stevens  &.   Young 

Heliconia  sp.   (64) 
PHYLLOSTICTA  HORTORUM  Speg. 

Solanum  melongena   (4) 
PHYLLOSTICTA  iSAHAKTACSSAB  P.  Hunn. 

Maranta  dichtoma   (64) 
PHYLLOSTICTA  MJSAE  Stevens  &  Young 

Musa  sp.   (64) 
PHYLLOSTICTA  MUSICOLA  Stevens  &   Young 

Musa  sp.   (64) 
PHYLLOSTICTA  NERII  West. 

Nerium  oleander   (64) 
PHYLLOSTICTA  PITHECOLOBII  E.  Young 

Samanc a  s aman   (64) 
PHYLLOSTICTA  POTHICOLA  Weedon 

Pothos  sp.  (64) 
PHYLLOSTICTA  SCAEV0L;\E  Ell.  &   Ev. 

Scaovola  chamissoniana  (64) 
PHYLLO STICTA  STR A1IINELLA  Br c  s . 

Rheum  rhaponticum  (j50) 
PHYLLOSTICTA  VIOLAS  Desmaz. 

Viola  sp.    (51) 
PHYLLOSTICTA  ZING-IBERIS  Stevens  &   Ryan 

Zingiber  z crumb ct   (64) 
PHYLLOSTICTA  sp. 

Arachis  hypogaea   (50) 

Phase olus  vulgaris   (51 ) 

Rose  sp.    (56) 

Vicia  faba    (49) 
PIRICULARIA  GRISEA  ( Cooke)   Sacc. 

Oryza  sativa   (4) 
PIROSTOMA  DIANELLAE  Stevens 

Dianella  sandwicensis   (64) 
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PLEOCYTA  SACCHARI  (Mass.)  Petr.  &  3yd. 
Snccharum  offieinarum  (44) 

RAMULARIA  IPOMOEAE  Stevens 

Colonyction  aculeatum   (64*) 
RAMULARIA  MICROIEPIAE  St ovens 

Microlopia  sp.  (64) 
RAMULARIA  NEPHROLEPIS  Stevens 

Neprolopis  exaltata   (64) 
RHABDOSPORA  PITT03P0RI  Stevens  &  Young 

Pittosporun  sp.   (64) 

SEPTOGLOEUM  ARACHIDIS  Racib. 

Arachis  hypogaoa   (4) 
SEPTORIA  APII  (Br,.  &  Cav. )  Chester 

Apium  graveolens  vor.  dulce   (?) 
SEPTORIA  APII-GRA.VEOLENTIS  Dorogin 

Apium  gTavcolcns  var  dulce   (49) 
■BPTORIA  BATATICOLA  Taub. 

Ipomoea  batatas  (3) 
SEPTORIA  CALLISTEPHI  Gloyer 

Callistephus  chinensis   (51) 
SEPTORIA  CANAVALIAE  Lyon 

Canavaliai'  sp.   (67) 
SEPTORIA  CERASTII  Rob.  &  Desm. 

Cerastium  sp.  (64) 
SEPTORIA  CLERMONTIAE  Stevens  &  Young   (64; 

Clermont ia  kakeana  (?) 

Clermont ia  sp. 
SEP  TORI/,  DIANTEI  Desm. 

Dianthus  caryophyllus   (50) 
SEPTORIA  GOULDLAE  Stevens  &  Young   (64) 

Gouldia  terminalis  var.  coriacea 

Kadua  grand! s 
SEPTORIA  GRAMINUM  Desm.   (64) 
SEPTORIA  HAWAIIENSIS  Stevens  &   Plunkett 

Gouldia  sp.   (64) 
SEPTORIA  LACTUCAE  Peck 

Lactuca  sativa   (49) 
SEPTORIA  LYCOPERSICI  Speg. 

Lycopersicon  esculentum   (3) 

Solanum  molongena   (49) 
SEPTORIA  PO.v-TRIVL.LIS  Cocconi 

Poa  annua   (64) 
SEPTORIA  ROLLANDIAE  St ovens  &  Young 

Rollandia  crispa   (64) 
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SEPTORIA  ROSTRUPII  Sacc.  &  3yd. 

Chrysanthemum  indioum   (64-) 
SEPTORIA  SALvTAE-PRATENSIS  Pass, 

Salvia  coccinea   (64) 
SEPTORIA  sp. 

Centella  asiatica   (.51) 
SPHACELOMA  FAWCETTII  Jenk. 

Citrus  sp.   (50) 
3PHAER0P3I3  GOULDIAE  Stevens  &  Plunkett 

Gouldia  sp.   (64) 

Leucaena  glauca   (?)   (6jj) 

Nerium  oleander   (?)   (6j> 

Prosopis  sp.   (?)   (65) 
SPHAER0PSI3  MALOKUM  Peck   (65) 

G-ossypium  sp. 

Prosopis  sp. 
SPORONEMA  sp. 

Cupressus  macrocarpa  (70) 
STAGONOSPORA  ERYTHRINAE  Stevens  *  Young 

Erythrina  monosperma   (64) 
STRUMELLA  SACCHARI  Cke. 

Saccharum  officinarum   (15) 

TRICHODERMA  LIGNORUM  (Tode)  Harz 
Ananas  comosus   (29) 
Saccharum  officinarum   (1.5) 

TRICHO DERMA  sp. 

Ananas  comosus   (6l) 

VERTICILLIOPSIS  sp.   (6?) 

VERTI CI ILIUM  sp.  (heterocladum  ?) 

Ananas  comosus (6l) 
VERTI CILLIUM  sp. 

Ananas  comosus   (6l) 
Hibiscus  esculentus   (51) 
Saccharum  officinarum   (70) 
Solanum  tuberosum   (70) 


Mycelia  Sterilia 


RHIZOCTONIA  SOLANI  Kiihn 

Solanum  tuberosum   (3) 

RHIZOCTONIA  sp. 

Amaranthus  gracilis   (6°) 
Ananas  comosus   (69) 
Brassica  campestris  (4) 
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(Rhizoctonia   sp.    cont.) 
Bras si ca  rapa      (4) 
Cajanus   caian      (70) 
Portulaca  oleracea        (47) 
Saccharum  officinarum        (15) 
Stachytarpheta  jamaicensis      (69) 

SCLEROTIUM  ROLFSII   Sacc. 

Arachis  hypogaea      (4) 

Caj anus   ca  j  an      ( 70 ) 

Colocasia  esculent  a   (.5) 

Daucus  carota  var.  sativa   (49) 

Delphinium  sp.   (50) 

Emilia  sonchifolia   (6°) 

Hemerocallis  fulva   (70) 

Saccharum  officinarum  (1.5) 

Solanum  tuberosum   (6) 
SCLEROTIUM  sp. 

Saccharum  officinarum   (15) 

ZA3MIDIUM  (Rhacodium)  TROPICUM  (Mont.)  Reich.    (64 


Fungi  Parasitic  on,  or  Assoc! -itod  with,  Other  Fungi 


DARLUCA  FILUM  (Biv.)  Cast.    (64) 

Puccinia  versicolor  Diet,  &  Holw, 

Uromyces  leptodermus  Syd, 

Uromyces  rhyncosporae  El. 
CALLORIOPGIS  GELATINOSA  (Ell.  &  Mart.)  Syd. 

Perisporiaceae   (ll) 
CICinTTOBOLUS  CSSATII  de  Bary 

Oidium  sp.   (64) 
lARASCORIAS  sp.   (byrsoninne  ?) 

Antennellina  hawaiiensis  Mendoza   (64) 
FLOCHMO PELTIDELLA  3P .  ( smi  1  i cina  ?  ) 

Phragmocapnias  smilicina  Mendoza   (64) 
SPEGAZZITTI  A  QRNATA  Sacc. 

Meliola  su.   (64j 


Fungi  Parasitic  on  Insect. 


ASPERGILLUS  PARASITICUS  Speare 
Trionymus  sacchari   (63) 

BOTRYTIS  sp.  (grassi  ?)   (64) 
Adoretus  sinicus 
Anomala  orientalis 
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(Botrytis  sp.  cont.) 
Calandra  remota 
Pseudolus  hospes 
Scolytidae 
Stenommatus  musae 

C0RDYC2PS  sp.    (6?) 

Perkins iel la  saccharic ida 
Siphanta  acuta 

ENTOMOPHTHORA  PSEUDO COCCI  Speare   (63 

Tr  i  onymu  s  s  a  c  c  h  ar  i 

Psoudococcus  virgatus 
ENTOMOPBTHORA  sp. 

Perkinsiella  saccharicida   (63) 
FTJSARIUM  MONILIFORME  Sheldon 

Syagrius  fulvitarsis   (70)' 

ISARIA  SAUSSUREI  Cooke 
Polistes  sp.   (63) 


LABOULBENIA  CAULIGULATA  Thaxter   (68) 

Atelothrus  con str ictus 

Atelothrus  depressus 

Colpocaccus  lanaiensis 

Colpocaccus  marginatus 

Mesothriscus  alternans 

Mesothriscus  hawaiiensis 

Mesothriscus  muscicola 

Metromenus  fraudator 
LABOULBENIA  CAULICULATA  var.  PROLIXA  Thaxter   (68) 

Mesothriscus  collaris 

Mesothriscus  tricolor 

Metromenus  aequalis 
LABOULBENIA  CAULICULATA  var.  SPECTABILI  Thaxter   (68) 

Metromenus  caliginosus 

Metromenus  lat if rons 

Metromenus  mutabilis 
LABOUL.  B.1EIA.  DISENOCHI  Thaxter   (68) 

Anchonymus  agonoides 

Brosconymus  optatus 

Discnochus  r  aterirmis 

Disenochus  fr actus 

Disenochus  sulciponnis 
LABOULBENIA  HAWAIIENSIS  Thaxter    (68) 

Atelothrus  erro 

Atelothrus  gracilis 
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(Laboulbehia  hawaiiensis  Thaxter  eont.) 

Berabidium  sp. 

Colpocaccus  hawaiiensis 

Colpoaaccus  lanaieusis 

Colpocaccus  posticatus 

Colpocaccus  tantalus 

Cclpodi^cu^  lucipetens 

Maun:-,  frigida 

Me cyclothorax  mont ivagu s 

Mo  cy  c  1  o t  ho  rax .-   o v  1.  p  3  nn  i  s 

Mo cy clotho rax  p  1 1  s i 1 li i s 

^osothrisous  altornans 

.'  "3'othriscus  muscicola 

Mesothriscus  tricolor 
LABOULBENIA  3PH7HI   Thaxtor      (68) 

Metromonus  caliginosu  / 

Ivfetromenus  epicurus 

Metromenus  latifrons 

KTARRHIZIUM  AMSOPLIAE    (Mctsch.)   Sorok.         (63) 
Adoretus   sinicus 
Anomala  orientalis 
Gonocephalum  s   riatuni 
Conoderus  exsul 
Asynonyohus  godmani 
Plusia   chalcites 
Rhabdocnemis  obseura 

NECTRIA  SOBCOCCINSA  Sacc.    &  Ell. 
Coocidae        (64-) 

OPHIONECTRIA  COCCIOOLA   (Ell,   &  Ev. )    Berl.    &  Vogl 
Lepidosaph.es  beckii      (6:) 

SPHASR0STILB2  COCGOPKIL;.  Tul. 

Lo  p i  A 0 s aphe s  be cki  i    ( 5 ) 
■POROTRICHUlvl   sp,       (64) 

Genophantis    ■  ; . 

Perkinsiello    so  icharicid; 

Seirmoprepia   sp. 

fcoHRTJHIELLA  sp. 

Omiodes  accepta      (63) 
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Fung i  i '" rn n i  t  i  c  on  Wo i nat ode s 

ARTHROBOTJYS  OUGOSPORA  Fresenius 
Various  nematodes   (33) 

CATENARIA  AFGUTLLULAE  Scrokin 
Various  nematodes  (33) 

HAHPOSPORIUM  ANGTJILLULAE  Lohde 
Various  nematodes   (33) 

MICROCERA  sp. 

Hotorodora  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey  (48)  (H,  r^di cicala  (Greoff)  Muller! 

PENICILLIIJM  sp. 

Hetorodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodoy  (69)  (li.radicicola  (Greeff)  Muller) 

STYLOPAGS  HADRA  Drechs. 

Various  nematodes   (33) 

BACTERIA 

ACTINOMYCES  SCABIES  (Thax.  )  Gussow 

So  1  anum.  t ub e  r o  sum  ( 3  ) 

BACTERIUM  sp. 

Allium  sp.   (30) 
Brassica  oleracoa  (49) 
Lactuca  sativa  (49) 

ERWINIA  ATROSEPTICA  (van  Hall)  Bergcy  ot  al. 

So 1 an  um  t  ub  o  r o  sum  (69) 
ERWINIA.  CAROTOVORA  ( Jones)  Holland 

Allium  sp.  (.50) 

Co  1  o ca s  i a  o  s  cu.1  ont  a  ( 4 9 ) 

MICROSPIRA  NORTIill  Carp.  &   Born. 

Saccharum  0 f  f  i c  inarum  ( j  ui  ce  )   ( 9 ) 

PHYTOMONAS  ALBILINEANS  Ushby)  Magrou 

Saccharum  off icinarum  (45) 
PHYTOMONAS  CA11PESTRI3  (Pamm, )  Bergcy  et  al. 

Brassica  oleracea  var.  cap it at a  (49) 
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PHYTOMONAS  CITRI  (Hasse)  Bergey  et  al. 

Citrus  sp.  (20) 
PHYTOMONAS  MARGINATA  (MeOulloch)  Bergey  et  al. 

Gladiolus  sp.  (50) 
PHYTOMONAS  PHASEOLI  (EFS.)  Bergey  et  al. 

Phaseolus  vulgaris  (49) 
PH/TOMONAS  RUBRILINEANS  Lee,  Purdy,  Barnum,  &  Martin 

Saccharum  officinarurn  (13) 
PHYTOMONAS  SOLANACEARUM  (EFS.)  Bergey  et  al. 

lilusa  sapientum  (70) 

Nicotiana  tabacum  (4) 

Petunia  sp.  (70) 

Solanum  tuberosum  (70) 

Tropaeolum  sp.   (70) 
PHYTOMONAS  VESICATORIA  (Doidge)  Bergey  et  al . 

Capsium  frutescons  (49) 


NEMATODES 


Synonyms   in  nomenclature   in  this   section  are   those  found  in  Hawaiian 
literature. 


Plant  Parasitic  Nematodes 

AFHELMCHOinESPARIETINUS    (Bastian)    Stoiner 

Varl  ou  s  fungi    (35) 
APHELENCHUs  A.VENAE  Bastian 

Various  fungi    (j5) 

DITYLENCHUS  DIPSACI    (Kiihn)    Filipiev   (21)    (Anguillulina  dipsaci    (Kuan) 

Gory.   *.  v.Bens.  ,Tylerichus  dipsaci    (Kuan)   Bastian), 
Hypochaeri  s  rad i c at a   ( 25 ) 

HETERODERA  MARIONI    (Cornv)   Goodey   (H.   radicicola    (Greeff)   Miiller) 
Acanthospormum  australe    (69) 
Ageratum  conyzoides    (67) 
Allium  cepa  R 
Amaranthu 3  gra cilia    ( 6 c; ) 
Amaranthus  hybridus    (69) 
Amaranthus  spinosus    (69) 
Anana s   como  sus    ( 2  9 ) 
Antirrhinum  ma jus   R 
Arachis  hypogaea    (49) 
Avena  fatua    (69) 
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(Heterodera  marioni  cont.) 
Avena  sativa  (69) 
Bacopa  sp.  (69) 
Begonia  sp.  (51) 
Beta  vulgaris  (51) 
Beta  vulgaris  var.  eicla  R 
Bidens  pilosa  (65) 
Bidons  sp.  (69) 
Brassica  campestris  (69) 
Brassica  oleracea  (50) 
Brassica  oleracea  vnr.  botrytis  R 
Brassica  oleracea  var.  capitata  R 
Brassica  pekinensis  R 
Brassica  rapa  (69) 
Brigharnia  sp .  ( 6 V ) 
Br offlu  s  se  cal imis  ( 6  9 ) 

Cajanus  eajan  (69) 
Canavalia-  ensif  oralis  169) 
Canavalia  gladiata  (69) 
Canna  edulis  (24) 
Capsicum  frutoscens  (51) 
Carica  papaya  (51) 
Cassia  loschenaultiana  (69) 
Cassia  occidentalis  (69) 
Cassia  tora  (6Q) 
Ceachrus  cchinatus  (69) 
Centella  asiatica  (69) 
Chonopodium  album  (6/) 
Ch lor i  s  gay ana  (69) 
Citrullus  vulgaris  R 
Citrus  aurantium  R 
Citrus  limonia  R 
Citrus  sinensis  R 
Coffoa  arabica  R 
Colous  sp,  (51) 
Commelina  nudiflora  (69) 
Convolvulus  arvensis  (69) 
Crotalaria  saltiana  (69) 
Crotalaria  usararn.oo.ns is  (69) 
Crotalaria  sp.  (69) 
Cucumis  melo  R 
Cucumi s  sat  i vus  ( 5 1 ) 
Cucurbit a  popo  R 
Cynodon  dactylon  (69) 
Cyporus  rotundus  (69) 
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(Heterodera  marioni  cont.) 

Daucus  carota  (4) 

Daucus  carota  var.  sativa  (51) 

Delphinium  sp.  R 

Dosmodium  tortuosum  (6/) 

Dianthus  caryophyllus  (71) 

Digitaria  sanguinalis  (69) 

Digitaria  violascens  (69) 

Elousinc  indica  (69) 

Emilia  coccinc;  (69) 
Emilia  sonchifolia  (6y) 
Erochtitos  hicracii/olia  (69) 
Erochtitos  valorianifolia  (69) 
Erigoron  canadensis  (69) 

Galinsoga  parvifloro  (69) 
Glycine  soja  (69) 
Gomphocarpus  physocarpus  (69) 

Helianthus  annuus  R 
Hibiscus  osculentus  R 
Hibiscus  sabdariffa  R 
Hibiscus  sp.  (5) 
Hordoum  vul~are  (69) 

Indigofora  suffruticosa  (69) 
Ipomoea  batatas  R 
Ipomoea  insularis  (69) 

Kadua  sp.  (69) 

Lactuca  sativa  (69) 
Lilium  longiflorum  R 
Lur.inus  hirsutus  (49) 


Man ihot  o  s cu 1 ont a  R 
Manihot  glaziovii  (62) 
Medicago  denticulata  (6l, 
Medicago  sativa  (70) 
Mimosa  pudica  (69) 
Momordica  balsamina  (69) 
Musa  cavendishii  (4) 
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(Hoterodera  marioni  cont.) 

Nicandra  physalodes   (65) 
Nictrtinna  t aba  cum  (l8) 

Oxalis  corniculata   (65) 
Oxalis  martiana   (69)  ' 

Passiflora  sp.   (65) 
Phase olus  lathyroides   (65) 
Phaseolus  linens is   (65) 
Phaseolus  vulgaris  R 
Pi  sura  sativum   (b5) 
Portulaca  oleracoa   (69) 

Raphanus  sat  i  vu  s   ( 6  5 ) 

Raphanus  sativus  var.  long ip in nut us   (65) 

Ri  chardia  scabra   (65) 

3a  c  ch  arum  o f  f  i  c  in  arum   ( 18 ) 
Sct^ria  verticillata   (65) 
Solanum  molongona  R 
Solarium  nodiflorum  (nigrum  )  (25  ) 
Solanum  tuberosum   (6) 
Sonchus  oleraceus   (65) 
Sorghum  vulgare   (65) 
Spina cia  oleracen  R 
Stizolobium  doeringianum   (65) 

Taraxacum  vulgaro   (65) 
Tephrosia  vogelii   (.51) 
Tricholaona  ropens   (69) 
Tr it  i  cum  vulga ro   (65) 

Verbena  bonariensis   (65) 
Vernonia  cineria  (65) 
Vicia  fab a  R 

Vigna  sinensis   (l8) 

Zoa  -  mays  R 
Zinnia  pauciflora   (69) 
PRATHSNCIIUS  ?TUT^1I3:3  (do  Man)  Pilipiev  (21)  (Anguillulina  pratensis 
(de  Man)  Goffart,  Tylenchus  <  TjrachyUI*us  Godfrey) 
Agcratum  conyzoides   (65) 
Amaranthus  gracilis   (65) 
Anana s  como  sus   (23) 
Co s s i a  le s cb  enault i ana   (65) 
Cassia  occidentalis   (65) 
Commelina  nudiflora   (65) 
Cynodon  dactylon      (65) 
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(Pratylonchus  pratensis  cont.) 

Digitaria  sanguinalis  (69) 

Elusine  indica  (69) 

Emilia  eoccinea  (69 

Emilia  sonchifolia  (23) 

Glycine  soja  (23) 

Ind.igofc.ra  suffruticosa  (69) 

Lantana  camara  (69) 

Lycopcrsicon  esoulentum  (23) 

Oxalis  martianc  (69) 

Paspalum  orbioularc  (69) 

Saccharum  officinarum  (23) 

Setaria  verticillata  (69) 

Sonchus  olcraceus  (69) 
ROTYIENGHDS  MULTICINCTU3  (Cobb)  Filipjov  (21)  (Anguillulina  multicincta 

(Cobb)  Goodey,  Tylonchus  spiralis  Cassidy,  T.  oleae  Cobb) 

Ananas  cono  sus  (69) 

Ave  sna  s  at  i  va  (69) 
ROTYLENCHUS  SIMILIS  (Cobb)  Filipjov  (21)  (Anguillulina  similis  (Cobb) 

Goodey,  Tylonchus  biformis  Cobb,  T.  similis  Cobb) 

Ananas  comosus   (12) 

Cajanus  cajan   (12) 

Canna  odulis  (24) 

Cyperus  rotundas   (4-8) 

Iponooa  batatas  (24-) 

Saccharum  officinarum  (18) 


Fro dace cue  I  mat odes 

ACTINOLAIMUS  sp. 

Various  other  nematodes   (34) 
APHELENCHOIEES  LINFOPDI  Christie 

Various  other  nematodes   (16) 
APHELENCHOIDES  OAHUENSIS  Christis 

Various  other  nematodes   (l6) 
AFHELENCBOIDSS OLIVE IRAE  Christie 

Various  other  nematodes   (16) 
APHELENCHOIIES  TEKUICAUDATUS  (do  Man)  Goodey   (34) 

H  .torodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey  (H.  radicicola  (Grocff)  Muller) 

Pratylonchus  pratensis  (do  Man)  Filipjov  (  .  guillulin*  pratensis 
(dc  Man)  Goffsrt,  Tylonchus  brad  urus  Godfrey) 

Various  other  nematodes 
APHPLSnTCK0IIS3  VJINGS3SI  (Goodey)  Filipjov  var.FILICA  DAT!  3  Christie 

Various  other  nematodes   (l6) 
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DORYLAIMUS  gpp. 

Various  other  nematodes   (35) 

M0N0NCHU3  BRACHYLAIMUS  Cobb   (12 ) 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  G-oodey  (H.  radicicola  (Greeff)  Miiller 

Rotylench.ua  similis  (Cobb)  Filipjev  (Anguillulina  similis  (Cobb) 
Goodey,  Tylenchus  biformis  Cobb,  T.  similis  Cobb) 
M0N0NCBU3  BRACHYURU  S  But  s  ch . 

Various  other  nematodes   (12) 
M0N0NCHU3  COBBI   Gas sidy 

Various   other  nematodes      (12) 
M0N0NCHU3  HAI7AIIENSIS  Ci-issidy 

Various  other  nematodes   (12) 
M0N0NCKU3  INDEX  Cobb 

Various  other  nematodes  -(l2) 
M0N0NCHU3  LACU3TRI3  Cobb 

Various  other  nematodes   (12) 
MONONCHUS  LONGICAUDATUS  Cobb 

Various  other  nematodes   (.12) 
M0N0NCHU3  MUSCORUM  (Dujardin)   Bastian 

Various  other  nematodes   (12) 
M0N0NCHU3  PAPILLATUS  Bastian 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)   Goodoy  (26)  (U.  radicicola  (Greeff)  Miiller \ 

Various  other  nematodes   Cl2) 
MONONCHUS  PARVUS  do  Man 

Various  other  nematodes   (12) 
MONONCHUS  SIGMA.TURUS  Cobb   (12) 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cor-nu)   Goodoy  (H.  radicicola  (Greeff)  Miiller ) 

Rotylenchus  similis  (Cobb)  Filipjov  (Anguillulina  similis  (Cobb) 
Goodey,  Tylenchus  biformis  Cobb,  T.  similis  Cobb) 
MONONCHUS  sp. 

Rotylenchus  similis  (Cobb)  Filipjev   (13)  (Anguillulina  similis 
(Cobb)  Goodey,  Tylenchus  biformis  Cobb,  T.  similis  Cobb) 


VIRUSES 


BLIGHT 

Spinacia  o lc ra c 0 a   ( 4 9 ) 

CHLOROTIC   STREAK 

Saccharum  officinarum   (43 
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MOSAIC 

Ananas  ccnosus  (10)  (mosaic  of  Commolina  nudi flora) 

Bambusa  vulgaris   (27) 

Brassica  pckinensis   (28) 

Canna  indica   (27) 

Citrullus  vulgaris   (70) 

Commolina  nudifl:ra   (27) 

Crotala'ria  spectabilis  (51) 

Cucumis  melo   (49) 

Cucumis  sativus  (49) 

Gucurbita  pepo   (49) 

Dianolla  sandwioonsis   (27) 

Emilia  sp.   (69) 

Hip'peastrum  sp.   (27) 

Lactuca  sativa   (51) 

Lilium  longiflorum  (49)' 

Lycoporsicon  esculontum  (49) 

Musa  cavendishii   (27)  ■ 

Nicotiana  t aba cum  '  (4) 

Raphanus  sp, (50 }    '    '  ■  ... 

Saccharum  officindrum  (36) 

Sol anum  t ub c r o sun  ( 4 9 ) 

Vicia  faba   (49)  ■ 

Zoa  mays   (27)   '  •  ■ 

YELLOW  SPOT  OF  PINEAPPLE  (Spotted  Wilt  of  Tomato  ?) 
Ageratum  conyzoides  \5J>)- 
Allium  sp.   (53) 
Anana s  c  omo  s u 3   (32) 
Bidens  pilosa   (.53) 
Callistephus  chinensis  (53) 
Capsicum  frutcscens   (53) 
Cordylino  terminal is   (53) 
Drymaria  cor data   (53) 
Emilia  coccinea  (53) 
Emilia  sonchifolia   (32)- 
Emilia  sp.   (53) 
Erochtitos  valorianifolia   (69) 
Erigeron  canadensis   (69) 
Galinsoga  parviflora  (53) 
Lycopersicon  esculontum 
Nicotiana  glauca  ^5}) 
Nicotiana  tabacum  (53) 
P  i  sum  s  a t  i vum   ( 3 1 ) 
Raphanus  sp .   (69) 
Richardia  scabra   (53) 
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(Ywllovv  spot  of  pineapple  cont. 
Solarium  melongena  (53 ) 
Solarium  nodiflorum  (nigrum 
Stachys  arvensis  (53) 
Taraxacum  vulgare  (53) 


)      I 


?;> 


SYNONYMS  AND  CORRECTIONS  IN  NOMMCLATDHS   OF  HOSTS 


Present  Us 


Alphitonia  pondorosn.  .  , 
Bidens  piMosa  var.  radiat; 


Caj  anus  cajan  .... 
Calonyction  aculeatum 
Car ex  wahuensis  .  .  . 
Cassia  leschenaultiane 


Cenchrus  ochinatus  var 

hi 3. le brand i an u s .  .  . 
Geo do s  umbellifera.  . 
Cladium  arigu :; t  i  f c  1  i urn 
Cladium  meyonij  .  .  . 
Cynodon  dactylon.  .  . 

Desmodium  tortuosum  . 
Pi an el la  sandwi censi s 
Digit aria  pruriens 
Diospyros  nillebrandii 
D.  sandwi c ens is  .  .  . 
Dub nut i a  sp.     ... 

Flaphoglo s sum  sp.  .  . 
Smilia  son chi folia.  . 

Freycinetia  arborea  . 


Previous  Usage 


Alp 

hitonia  oxcolsa 

Bid 

ens 

loucantha 

Caj 

Ipo 

anas 
moea 

indicus 

bona -no x 

Car 

•ox  0 

ahuensis 

O-ll  s 

si  a 

mimosoides 

Cenchrus  hillibrandianus 
P  i  s  oliia  umb  e  1 1  i  f  e  r  a 


"liioent i a  ang astii'o  1  i a 

B  a  i  ime  a  me  ye  n  i  i 
— t 

Capriola  da  ctylon 


■Moibom.in   tortuosa 
Diane 11a  odor at a 
3ji ,t aerisma  p ruriotu 
loaba  liillabrandii 

lil*    G-'a^w^C0Tu4.G 
Raillardia  sp. 


i-crostichum  sr>. 


Emi 1 i a  s  a g  i 1 1 a t  • 


Prey cinet  ia  arnot t i 
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Present  Usage 


Previous  Ucugc 


Gleichenia  e marginal; a 
G.  glauca  ..... 
G.  linearis  f  .  .  . 
Glycine  sola.  .  .  . 
Gould i a  terminal is  var 

coriacea  ...  * 
G.  term in alls  var. 

elongata  .... 
G.  terming lis  var. 

macro carp a  .  .  . 
_G.  terminalis  var. 

typica  f .    eutypio 


Eolcus  ST) 


Ilex  a noma la .  .  .  . 
Ipomoea  indioa.  .  . 

Korthalsella  sp..  . 


Labordi a  sp 

L ant an a  camara.  .  . 
Lochnera  sp, .  .  .  . 


Manihot  esculent a  . 


Metrosideros-  collina 

subsp. 

polymorpha 

Modi ola 

•   •   •   • 

caroliniana 

Mucuna 

gigantea  ..  . 

Nicandro  phy  sal  odes 

Pari cum 

purpurascens 

Peperoin 

Per sen 

Prosori 

ia  sp..   .  . 
americana.  . 

s  chilonsis. 

Rhynchospora . sclerioid* 


Rich.rdia  _scabra  .  . 
Rockia  sandwicensis  . 


Rollandia  humboldtian; 


Dicranopteris  emeraginata 
Gleichenia  longissirna 
G. ' dichotoma 
Glycine  marc 

Gould i a  Ian ceo lata 

Go'ul'dia  'elongata 

G.  macro car pa 

G.  coriacea 

Notholcus 


^{Jj^nia  sandwicensis 
Ipomoea  insular is 

Viscum  articulatum 

Labor do a  sp. 
L  an  tana  aculeata 
Vinca  sp. 

'Manihot  utilissima 
Metrosideros  collina  poly- 
morpha var.  in c ana 
M,  polymorpha 

Ih'diola  Carolina 
Iwacuna  gigantoa 

Nicandra  physaloides 

Panicum  barbinode 
Piperomia  sp. 
Perse-  .--rutissima 
Pro  so})  is  juli  flora 

Rhynchospora  thrysoidea 
Richard son i a  scabra 
Pi  son  1-:  saridwic^T.sis 
Roll'  ridia  racemosa 
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Present  Usage  Previous  Usage 

Saginnonsaman Pithocolobium.  saman 

Sorghum  halepense ......  .  .-.-...  Holcus  nalepensis 

Sporobolus  elongatus.  ..........' Sporobolis  clongatus 

Suttonia  sp ......  .  .  .  .  .  ifyrsine  sp. 

Taraxacum  vulgare  ,  .  .  .  Taraxacum  officinale 

Tricholaena  repons.  .................  Tricholaena  rosea 

Xanthium  saccharaturii.  . •.-...  .  Xanthium  italicum 
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•  '  ALGAE 

ABGAGRCPHA   sautcri    (Noes)   Kilt  zing 

Pv th i urn  aha nen  s  c  Tokuna ga :   Tokunaga,   Y.  ,   1932* 

MARINE  ALGAE 

sphonoid3US  Kud ri  avt  s e v :  Ku  dri  avt  s ev ,   ~.7. 1 . ,         >2« 

FJNC-I 

ELAPH0MYCE3 

Cordycops:    Imai,   Sanshi,   1929  • 

ZLAPHChlYCEo  subvariogatus  Imai 

Cordycops   intermedia   Imai:   Imai,   Sanshi,    19 >'-.-• 

CIDPUll  as  tori  cola  Hi  no   Sc  Kato 

"Cicinnocoluo  astoris  Hino  &  KatC:  Kino,    Iwao,    and  Sato,   Kuzio,    1929, 

OIDIUI !  eu on  yr.ii  - y~x, oni  ci    (Arcang.)   Sacc. 

Cicinnobolus  eu  onynii  -jap  oni  ci  Arcang  •  :   hino,   I  wao ,    and  Ka  to ,   Hu  zi  0 , 

1929, 
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lighenes 

lichenss 

Chiorocypholla   aeruginascons    (Karst.  )  Kci  sslor:  Kcisslcr,   K.    von,    1933* 
Lociographa  in  spars  a  Rchm:   Kci  sslor,    K.   von,    19  33  • 
Parasites:   Kci sslor,   K.   von,    1927. 
Plioraa  li  ononis  Pass.  :  Kci  sslor,   K.   von,    1933* 

Tichothocium  pygnaeum  Korb.   var.    ccatonsporura   (Anzi  )  Wint.  :   Kcisslcr, 
.  K.   von,    1933* 

MTECI 

POLYTFICHUM  gracilc  Di  cks. 

Stagonospora  korcarovii  phi:   Ohl,   I.  A.,    I.922. 

FILICALES 

FILI  GALES 

"Diseases:    Bulbak,    G. ,    I9I0. 

Hyalopsora  polypodia    (Diet.)  P,  Magn.  :  Hi^'atsuka,  Naohidc,    and  ucrrtura, 

Yakuta,    1932b. 
Milcsina:   Karaoi  ,    S. ,    1932b. 
Urodinopsi_s:   Komoi ,    S.,    1932b. 
Urodino ps is  afli an ti  Kom.  :  Magnus,   P.,    1901b. 

P0LYP0DPUI.1  j^:gorc  L« 

I:  T  i  loci  na    jo  20  on  sis  Kamci  &  Hirats,    f  • :   Kamci,   S. ,    193^-» 

POLYSTIOHJM 

Mjlosina  oxigua  Faull:  Hirats uka,    Naohidc,    and  Yosliida,   Yasuo,    19?2, 
Mi  losing  voj;f  _si  aca  P.   &  H»    Syd.:    Hiratsuka,    Naohidc,    and  Yosliida, 

Yasuo,    1932V 
Witch os1 -broom:  Kodama,   s. ,    1911b. 

FOLYSTICKUM  aristatum  Sweats 

Taonrina  c  oiniu-ccrvi    Gicsonh.  :   Kodama,    S. ,    1911b. 

POLYSTICITUM  brauni  i  Lawson 

Milcsina  vogosiaca  P.   &  H.    Syd.:   Karaoi,    S. ,    1930b. 

CONIFERAE 

ABIES 

Arc eu th obi m  ohinense  Lecomte  :   Turrill,    W.   B. ,    1920c. 

ABIES  f  lima  Siob.    &   Zucc. 

Milcsina  _voj;psi_aca  P.   &  H.   Syd.:   Karoei,    S.  ,    1930b. 

ABIES  mayri  ana  Miyabe  &  Kudo 

Milcsina  vogosiaca  P.   &  H.   Syd.:   Karnei,    S.  ,    1930b. 
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ABIES   sachaiinensis  I.Iast, 

Hileeina  vogesiaca  P.   &  H.    Syd.  :   Kamei,    S. ,    l°/3-0b. 

!kBI3S   sibiriea  Ledeb, 

C  a  lyp  to  3  p  or  a  go  e  r,  ne  r  ti  a  na  Kiihn :  Kravtzev,   B.   I.,    1933* 
Diseases:  Kravtzev,   B»    I.,    1933« 
Fames  robustus  Karst. :  Kravtzev,   B.   I.,   1933 • 
Trametos  c_:ayoa  Ncos:  Kravtzev,   B.    I.,    1933* 

I-^IAIlCYffAPJS  formo  sen  sis'  Mat  sum. 

S  to  re  uii  su_lcatu:;i  Burt:   Yamamoto,   Wataro,    and  ltd,    Takco,   1332-33* 

Cp;APlA5CYF£RIS  obtusa  Sicb.   &  Zucc.   f.  foimosana  Hay  at  a 
Hyraenochaote:   Yamamoto,   ftatarO,   and  Ito,    Takco,    193^» 

conifsraf 

Kypad  crra  taccae:   Darker,   G.   D.  >    19Ti2. 

Phomo^sis  c^y.ytc-'-y^j;^^  Kitashina  <■■_  Kamei:   Hahn,    G.    G.  ,    1930* 

Witches* -brooms:   Kusano,    S.  ,    I90:j.f". 

Wood-destroying  Fua  gi  :   H-nrni,    T. ,   1932c, 

CFYTTGFEFIA   japonica  D.   Don 

Cer cospora:   Kawanrora,    Sciichi,   l^lpa. 

5crec  spora  crypto:  leriac^  Shirai:  Kitadiima,    KimisO,    191b. 

Die  ease :   Miyake ,   Ichiro ,    1935* 

Forres  ulinarius  Fr> :  Hcmmi,   T. ,   Hirayama,    S« ,   and  Rojima,   T. ,    lc«2> 

Phyllosticta:  Kawamura,    Sciichi,    lc,'lr/A» 

vai  2  i  c ry  p t or  re  r i a e  Ei t a shimr. ;  Kitashima,   ICLmizo,    1-jv'b, 

GIFFX 

Diseases:   Wang,   Schauder,    1933* 

JVITIPERUS 

Gymno sp orangi urn :  Soh  You-kuh,    [Date?],    Chinese  appond. 

JUFIFFRUS   chinensis  L. 

G;,i;ac :  gora  rgi  urn  ch  in  on  so  Long  :   Long,    W.    ".  ,    L'l/].. 
G;.r.ino  2Xi  or  a  ngi  un  hr  r  ■•  io  anum  Syd.:   Long,    W.    H. ,    1914* 
Gyr mos p o rang i ip   japonicum  Syd.  :  Long,    ;'.".   H#  ,    19M-* 
GFrinosporangiuri"  y:i.i"-P:c  Miyhbc :    Tai,    Fang-Ian,    1930b. 

JFFIFFPUS  ri  gid a  Sicb.   &  Zucc. 

Qyirm.o  sp  or  a  ngi  urn  a  ei  a  ti  curi  hi  yab  c  :    Ideta,   A.,    1904'.« 

LASIX 

Iclanpsora;  Hiratsuka,   Naohidc,    1927c. 

Pclypoius  "officinalis    Fr.  ;  Ivflirashkinski,   K.   E. ,    1927* 
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PINUS 

Cor  at  o  stone  1.1a  ips  Rumb. :  Nishikado,   Y. ,    and  Yainauti ,   K. ,   1933~35» 
Cerato  stomal  la  piceae  Mtincii:  Nishikado,   Y. ,   and  Yamauti,  K. ,   1933  ~35> 

1935. 

Cer  a  t  o_  st  orael  la  pini  Munch:  Nishikado,   Y. ,    and  Yamauti,   K. ,   1933  ~35« 

Collybia   conigsna    (p.)    Bros.:   Kar/amura,    Seiichi,    1928c. 

Disease:   Sliirai,  M. ,   1899b. 

Hypoderma   brachysporum  v.   Tub.:  I  to,    Takeo, "  193^» 

Lop  lie  doviiii  urr"'  pi  i\  as  t  ri~ "  ( S  c  hr  a  d.   ex  !r.  )   One  v.:   I  to,    Takeo,    193^  • 

Po]j,Tio  ms   oriental!  s  Lloyd:  Hemmi,    T. ,   and  Nojiina,   T. ,    1933* 

Trametes  pini    (Thore)  Fr.  :  Liubarskii,   L.   Y. ,    1930b. 

PINUS  puinila  Kegel 

Hypodermella  hiratsukae  Darker;  Darker,   G.   D» ,    1935» 

PODOCARPUS  thunbergii   Sieb. 
Corynelia:  Winter,  G. ,    1884* 

THUJ0PSI5  dolobrata  Siob.   &  Zucc. 

Wi  tc  he  s  '  -b ro  ora :   Tub eu  f ,   K.   vo  n ,    10 7*5  • 

Fomes  robustus  Karst.  ;  Kit  a  shin  a,   Kiiriizo,    193  •*-• 

TSUGA  sieboldii  Carr. 

Eiiteridiurn  yabearoimi  ffmoto  :  Emoto,    Y. ,    1932a. 

PHMtfEROGAMAE 

ACACIA  confusa  Merr. 

Urornyces   hyalosponxs  Sawada:  Hirane,    Soiichi,    1934* 
Sawada,   Kaneyoshi,    1913a. 

ACER 

Tap hri  nani kkoe nsi  3  Kusano:   Kusano,    S. ,    1907a. 

ACER  trifldum  Hook.  &  Am. 

Unci  nula  nankinensi  s  Tai  :   Tai,   Fang -ion,    193  Oa.     ■ 

AGAPANTHUS 

Pliytophtho ra  par asiti ca  Da stur:    Takimoto,    S.  ,    1934^» 

AGROPYRON 

Rust:  Asuyama,   H. ,    1935* 

ALLIUM   (Onion)     , 

gusarium  cepae  Hanzawa:  Han za via,    Jun,   ISM-- 

Puocinia   ollii  Rud.  :   Sawada,   Kaneyoshi,   1928b. 

Puccini  a  porri    (Soworb.  )  Wint.  :  Sawada,   Kcneyoshi,    1929* 

ALIJUM   (Welsh  Onion) 

Per  cnospora  schlei  den  i  ana  de  By.:   Hori,   ShOta.rO,   1893. 
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ALLIUYi  baker  i  Re  gel 

Helot ium:  Asuyama,  H. ,  Nagai,    Yukio,   and  NishikiOri,   T. ,    1935* 

ALLIUM  11  stulo  sum  L. 

r.-i'Q spoi-iun  porri  Ell:  Yoshii,   Hazime,    1923b, 
Puccini  a  allii  Rud«  :   Goto,   Kazuo,    1933**3!> 
Puccini  a  porri    (Sov/erb,  )  Wint,  :   Gotd,  Kazuo,    3-93  3  ""3> 

ALKUS 

lelanps  or  idiun :  Hiratsuka,   Naoliide,    1926c. 
Taphrina:   Kusano,    S. ,   1904b, 

AI.:o I-PI!0P>7LLLT75   rivi^ri   Pur,    var.   konjac    (C.   Koch)    Bess. 
3acillus  aroideae  Tom  send:    Takimoto,    S. ,    192"/a« 
Fusarium  solanr  (Mart,)  App,  a,  V/r# :   Kasai,   M» ,    1924a. 
.    Soft  rot:   Hi  rat  a,    E. ,    l^i'-?. 

AKCKUSA 

Rust:    Transhel,   Y. ,    1-JK.:; . 

ANTIRRHIMJM  ma  jus  L. 

Bacteria:   Takimoto,    S. ,    1'320« 

P^iiium  s pin o  sun  Sawada:   Sawadn,   Kaneyoshi,    and  Ch<5n,    Ch'i-ch^ang, 
1926, 

APPLE  [see  ? Talus   (Apple)] 

AKACUIS  hypog.vea  L.     (Peanut) 

Botrytis  :  Suematu,  Naogi.,    1924.* 
Sclorotinia:  Hanzawa,    Jun,    1913.a« 

.cr"otini_a  araclKoiG  Hanzawa:   Chu,   Vong-may,    1935b« 
Sclorotinia  nip-  I      aa"  Hanzawa;    Chu,   Vong-may,    3.933  b. 

ARCTIULI  lappa  L. 

Bacillus  rn.  gronaculans  Takimoto:,  Taid.no to,    S.  ,    3-92 7S» 

rundinari  ao  Har  a :   :  •;  .it. ,    Kane  suke,    1911b. 

ASTER  sc  Jbor  Tliurib, 

Coloosporiuia  -'-Trn-rv.:t '-ris^  Qri  aiino  :   Orishimo,    Y.  ,    1910. 

ASTER  tataricus  L.f,    (Tatcr  Aster  ) 

stericola  Hino   &  Kato:   Hino,   Iwao,    and  1  rfco,   Huzio,    1929. 

ASTILBE  chinonsis   Franc  A.    Be  Sav, 

"  Pucciniostolo  clarhlana  Transhel  &  Ken.  :   Komarov,   Y.    L. ,    10  •  ,. 

ASTRAGALUS 

Bacterium  astragali  Takiraoto:   Takimoto,   S. ,    1930°* 
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ASTRAGALUS  (Milk  Vetch) 

Scler  otinia  tri folio  rum  Erikss.  :  Hino,    Iwao,    193°» 

ASTRAGALUS  sinicus  L. 

Scl  or  otinia  tri  folio  rum  Erikss.:   Hori,    ShotarC,    19 Old. 
Thyrospora  astragali   Yo  shi i :   Yo s  hi  i ,    Hazime ,    13 2.cp . 
Tuberculin  a  nonuriana  Sacc. ;  Nomura,    H. ,    190A» 

AIJCUBA   japoni  ca  Thujib. 

Disease:   Tonaka,  Nobuiir6,   l888a. 

AZALEA 

Corco  cpora  handolii  Bubak:  Hanrai,    T. ,  ■  and  Kurata,    S. ,    193la» 
Rhytisma  shiraiana  Hcanroi  2c  Kurata:  Horani,    T.  ,    and  Kurata,   s. ,   l^JLci 
Soptoria  azaloao  Voglino :   Ilcmmi,    T. ,   and  Kurata,   S. ,    193 l^* 
Venturia  rhododondri  Torgwall;  Herami,    T.  ,    and  Kurata,   S.  ,   193la« 

BAMBOO   [sec  BAKBTJSSAS    (Bamboo)] 

BAMBUSA  shimadai  Hayata 

Disease:  Kawamura,    Soiichi,    192ja# 

BAMBUSSAE    (Banboo) 

A ci c  1  il o sp 0 riura  t a kc  Miyake:   Miyakc,    Ichiro,    1908b. 
Co rat o  sphaoria:   Kawamura,    Soiichi,    193oh« 
Chactosphaoria:   Kawainura,   Soiichi,    1936b  • 
Fungi :   Kara,    Kancsuke,    19!13r-« 

Kawamura,   Soiichi,   19'07j    1927a» 

Miyako,    Ichiro,    and  Kara,   Kanesuko,    l^lO* 
Loculi stroma  bambusae  Patterson  Sc  Charlos:    Patterson,    F.   W. ,    and 

Charles,    V.   K. ,    1910. 
Miyoshiella :   Kawamura,    Soiichi,   193'bb. 
Puccini  a:   Hara,   Kanesuko,    1933  G» 

P uc 0 i iii a  phyl lost a_ch y di_s  Ku sa no  :   Kusano,    S. ,    1900c. 
Puc  ci ni a  sasao  Kusano:   Kusano,   S.  ,    1900c. 

BARLEY  [see  HO fiPSlM   (Barley)] 

BEAN   [see  PHASE  PLUS   (Bean)] 

BEGONIA 

Bacterium,  begoniae  Takimoto:    Takimoto,    S. ,    1934^* 

BSRBKRIS 

Ru  s t :    Tr  anshel ,    V. ,    19  34. . 

BETA  vulgaris  L .    ( Su gar  B e e t ) 

Bacillus  betivorus  Takimoto:    Ta3d.no to,    S. ,    1931b. 
Bacterium  aptatum  Brown.  &  Tamieson:  Hirata,   E.,    1920. 

Nakata,   K. ,   Nakajima,    Tomosuke,    and  Takimoto,    S.,    1922. 
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BETA  vulgaris  l.    ( Sugar  Bee  t )  —  Con  tinu  ed 

Bacterium  tume  facie  ns  Smith  &  Tovmseiri.:  Nakata,   K. ,  Nakajima, 

Tomosuke,    and  Takimoto,   3.,   IS-)??., 
Cercospora  be ti  cola  Sacc«:  Nakata,  K. ,   Nakajima,    Tor.osuke,    and 

TakLiapto,   S. ,    1922. 
Colle totrichj.y \  omni  vorum  Hal atcd :     Nakata,  K. ,  Nakajima,    Tomosuke, 

and  Takimoto  ,  S.  ,    1922. 
Corticium  vagum  B.  &  C.  :  Nalcata,  K, ,  Nakajima,   Tomosuke,   and  Tskimoto, 

s. ,  1322. 

Diseases:  Nakata,   K. ,  and  Takimoto,   S. ,    1922b. 

Hypo  ^-riU,s,  9S^  '^  &1-  Sus    (Lev.)  Bres.  :  Nakata,   X. ,   Nakajima,   Tomosuke, 

and  Takimoto,   S. ,    1922. 
Phoma  betae  Frank:  Nakata,  K. ,  Nakajima,   Tomosuke,  and  Takimoto,   G. , 

1922. 
Phy  s  a  rira  ci  no  reum   (Batsch)  P.:  Nakata,   K. ,   Nakajima,    Tomosuke,   and 

Takimoto,  Z, ,    1922, 
Paeiido:aun_as  dertru.c  tens  Potter :   Nakata,  K. ,    Nakajima,    Tomosuke,    and 

Takimoto,    S.  ,    1922. 

B0B2NERTA  nivoa  C-aud.    (Rami  e  ) 

Asco chyta  boehmor  iat ;  Watanabo:   Watanabc,    Tatsuwo,    1935* 
R  mularia  boohmeriao  Fu  ji  war  a :   Fu.  j  i  war  a ,   S. ,    19  lo« 

BRA5SI  CA  campestris  I.. 

Glooosporium:   Yoshino,   Kiichi,    1910. 

BPA53I CA  oloracea  L.    (Cabbage) 

'acillus    aioi^eae  Tovmsenl:    Takimoto,    S. ,    1927a* 

Bacterium  campc  stre  (Pammel)  E.   P.  Smith:  Takimoto,   S. ,  1928b, 

BRASSICA  pekinensis  Rupr.    (Chinese  Cabbage,   Pe-tsai) 

-^.v.c4--!vLULi  e\-yi"?a'3.  Town  send:   Takimoto,    S. ,    3  9^7e* 
bacterium  campestre   (Pammel)  E.  F.   Smith:  Takimoto,   S. ,   1926b. 

Bac t o  1- \  urn  i v  c  ol. i 2 ola  I.Ic Qui .1.0 eh :   Takimoto,   3.,   195ia» 

BTJCKWHSAT  [sae  FAG0PYHT1  (Buckwheat)] 

CABBAGE  [soe  BM3SICA  oleracoa  L.    (Cabbage)] 

CAIADTO.! 

Gloeospoiium:  Hemmi,   T. ,   1918c. 

CALENDULA  officinalis  L.    (Marigold ) 

Bactoriuu  c  al~ari  dulao   Takimoto:   Talamoto,    3.,   1935~3C« 

CAIENIULA  officinalis  L.   var.   subspathulata 
Alternaria ;  Yanamoto,   Sigeo,    193r« 

CALLTST5FEU5  chinensia  Noes    ( Chi na  As  tar  ) 
Dis  c  a  so :  Nakaimira,  Hi  sao ,   19  2o  • 
Soptoria   callia  torhi  Gloyor:  Nakanura,  Hi  sao,    1931" 
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CA^iELLIA  j  aponi  ca  L. 

Disease:   Tanaka,   Nobujiro,    l888a. 

CAMPHOR  [see  CIMTiMOMUM  camphor  a  Ness  &  3b  em.    (Camphor)] 

CAPSICUM   (Pepper) 

Br  achysporium :  Hi  roe,    Isamu,    and  Watanabe,   N. ,    1934-* 

CAPSICUM  annum  L. 

Bacil]  us_  carotpvorus   Jone  s :   Yo  shi  i ,    Kazim e ,    13  2o ,    13  27 • 

Bacteria:   Takimoto,    3.,    1 9 21b. 

Bacterium  Vo-sicatorium  Doi  age :   Yoshii,   Hazimo,    1928b. 

CARICA  papaya  L. 

Gloeosporium  papayao  P.   Henn.  :   Lin,   Liang-tung,    19  29. 

CARROT  [see  DAUCUS   carota  L.    (Carrot)] 

CARTHAMJS  tinctorius  L. 

Glocosporiura  earth  a  mi    (Fukui)  Hori  &  Hemrai :  Hcmmi,    T. ,    1919a. 

CASTANEA    (Chestnut) 

Bacterium,  castaneae  Kawamura:   Kawaimira,   Eikichi,    1954-a» 
Blight:    Chevalier,   A.,    lc<21. 

Fairehild,   D.    G. ,    1913a. 

Galloway,   B.    T. ,    1926. 
Endo thi a  pa r asiti ca    (l.Iurr.  )   P.    J.   &  K.    W.   Anderson:   Shear,    C.   L. , 

end   Stevens,   N.   E. ,    1913,    1916. 
Trame  tc  s  dickinsii   B.  :  Hemmi ,    T. ,    1933» 

CASTANOPSIS 

Blight:    Chevalier,  A.,   1921. 

Galloway,    B.    T.  ,    1926. 

CASTOR  OIL  PLANT  [sec  RIO  TITUS   communis  L.    (Castor  Oil  Plait)] 

CELOSIA  eristata  L. 

Fusarium  celosiae  Abe:   Abe,    Takuji,    1328b. 


nC 


CHELIDO!E:Ui\l  ma  jus  L. 

Caeoma:  I  .la  t  s  urao  t  o ,    Ta  ka  shi,    192b 

CHERRY  [see  PRU1TUS  cerasus  L.    (Cherry)] 
CHERRY,    JAPANESE  [see  PRUNTJS  (Japanese    Cherry)] 

CHESTNUT  [see  CASTANEA    (Chestnut)] 

CHINA  ASTER   [sae   CALLISTEPHUS  Chilians  is  Necs    (China  Aster)] 

CHINESE  CABBAGE  [sec  3RASSICA  pekino  ns  is   Rupr.    (Chinese  Cabbage;   Pe-tsai )]! 
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CHHY5AM1HEMCM 

Puccini  a;  Kusano,   S.  ,   1904c, 

Puccini  a  chrysjmther.n   Eor:o:   Kusano,    S. ,    1904g>    1908a, 
Kaic  ci  in  a  horn .  a ;r.  ?.   Henn, :   Kusnno,   3.,    1904€i    19oSa. 
Sop  tori  a:  Hemni,    T. ,   -I917. 

oria  chrysanthomclila  Sacc.  :  Homrai,   T» ,    and  Nakamura,   Hisao,   1S-7* 
Sept  oria  obosa  8yd.:  Hemui,   T. ,   and  Nakamura,   Hisao,    1927, 
TJrodoi  autumn  ali_3  Diet.  ;   Kusano,    S.  ,    1^0 3a. 

CHPYSAKKTK 7'  c.iM-.^ariifblinn  Vis. 

LialO'ila   chrysanthemella  Ikata:   Ilcata,   Suchiko,    1928. 

(77^577777  7:  [  indicum  L. 

Puo  ci  ni  a  ch  rys  an  the  pi   Roze:   Jacky,  E. ,   1900-03* 

'Ro'zc  ,   E.  ,    I9OOC 
Ur  ed  0  ch ry s  ant  irini   Ho  7,0 ;   Rose,  E. ,   1900a. 

CINCHONA 

Phytophthora  cinohonao  Sawada:  Sawada,   Kaneyoshi,    193°» 

CINNAMOMUM  cainphora  Noos  &  Ebcrm.    (Camphor) 
Diseases:  Kurosawa,   Gompoi,   1911. 

Pomes   la.  ma  en  s  is^  (Murr.  )   Sacc.   &  Trott.  :   Sawada,   Kcneyoshi,    1928a. 
Glomcrella   cinnamomi  Yoshino ;  Yoohino,  Kiichi,   1907* 
Pcstaloszi.  a  camphori  Kurosawa:  Kurosawa,   Gompoi,    1908,    1911* 

CII^TiATCj.DTl  louroirii  Noes 

k Disease:   Tanaka,  Nobujiro,    1888a, 

CITHJS 

CladcsDorium  citri  I.Iassec:  Sawada,  Kaneyoshi,    and  Kurosawa,  Gompei, 

1925'd.       " 
Gortic'uir.  zimijcrmannii  Sacca  &  3yd.:   Sawada,   Kaneyoshi,    1510c 
Diplegia  nataleiisis  Evans:  Yu,   Ta-fu,   193rc» 
Di  sen  ses :  Anonymou  s ,    185 2a, 

Fawcctt,   Ho   S. ,    and  Leo,  H.   A.,    13!2o, 

Hara,  Ka  no  cuke,   1S33C» 

Ikata,  Sueliiko,   192/ a. 

Jenkins,   A.  E.,    and  Eawcett,  H.   S. ,   1933» 

Niaiida,    Toji,   ISC?,    I916,    19M>   ^Stf* 

Reiriking,   o.  A.,   1921* 

Sawada,  Kaneyoshi,    1927-30. 

Takeuchi,  I-laruyoshi,   1)^9,  193 lcu 
■  k°rant?  r-'-£:   S  a .: ad  a,   Kan  eyo  sh  i ,   1 3 ' :;2a. 
Ovular  la  citri    Br.  &  Farn,:   Sawada,  KaiByoshi,   and  Kurosawa,   Gonpei, 

1925  a. 
Peni ci  Ilium  fructigenum  Taleuc hi  :    Takeuc  hi ,   Haruyo  shi ,   1929* 
Phoma  citri  car-pa  MaAlp.  :  Kanayama,   I.,  193  2« 
Pseudomelia  s  c  it  ri    Has  so :   Tanaka,    TyOzaburO,    1910b. 
Sooty  mold:   Kara,   Kanesuke,    [no    date]. 
Yi  scum :   Sawada,   Kaieyoshi,   1922a, 
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CI  TRIE    (Orange) 
"Corticiun  salmoni  color  B.   &  Br.  :   Hori,    Sh<3tar<3,    192Lb, 
Sphaceloma :   Lu,    Ta-ching,    and  Cheo,    C.    C. ,    19 34* 

CLADRASTRI S 

Uromyces:  Kusano,   S. ,   1905c. 

CLAUSES  A  lansium    (Lour.  )   Ske  els 
G-loeosporium:  Li,  L.   Y. ,   193^  • 

CLOVER,    RED[see  TRIFOLIUM    (Red  Clover)] 
CLOVER,    WHITE   [see  TRIFOLIUM   (White   Clover)] 

CO  FEE  A.   (Coffee) 

Cercospora  c  of  feoe   Zimm.  :    Fuiiku.ro,    Y. ,    1914-5* 
Diseases:   Du  pasquier,    R. ,    1933* 

COFFEE   [see   COFFJA    (Coffee)] 

COLOCASIA   (Taro) 

Bacillus  aroideae  Towisend:   Kawamura,   Eikichi,   1931b. 

Bacterium  c  olocasiae   Takii.ioto:    Takimoio,    S. ,    193'2* 

Kawakamia   colocasiae    (Racib.)   Sawada:   Sawada,    Kaneysohi,    lgila. 

Ph  yt  o  p  1 1  th  0  r  a  c  c  1  oca  si  a  e   Racib.:   Tai  ,    Fang-Ion,    1923* 

COMPOSE  TAE 

Cole osporium :  Hi  rat  s  uka ,   Nao h i  de ,    19 Z] g. 
Puccini  a:   Kup'ro'vich.,    V.    F. ,    1935* 

C0N7AILARIA  majalis  L. 

Urocystis  miyabeana  Togashi  &  Onuma  :   To  gas  hi,   K. ,    and  Onuma,    Fusaji, 
1930. 
CQRYDALIS  incisa  P. 

Caeom  :  Ma  t  s  uao  t  o ,    Tak  a  sh  i  ,    19  26  • 

CRATAEGUS 

Gymiips  p  o  ran  gi  um  m  agnura  C  row  el  1 :    Crowell,    I.   H. ,    193  °- 

CROCUS 

_Ba_cil_3us_  crocjL  Mizusavja;  Mizusawa,   Y. ,    1923* 

CRQ  CITS   sativas   L. 

Bac i3 . lus  cro ci_  Mi zu s avra. :  Mi zus awa ,    Y. ,    19 21  • 

Fusailum  burpigeimm.  Cke.  a  Mass.    vor.    blasticola    (Rostr.  )  Wr:  Abe, 
Takuji,   I933. 

CRUCI  FERAE 

Albugo    condida    (p. }   Muntze:   Hiura,   M. ,    1930* 

Altern  aria  :  Yoshii ,  Haziiuo,    1933^* 

3 ac t ~a ■  i urn  na cu  1  i co  1  a  Mc C ul lo  cli :   Takimoto,    S. ,    1931c« 
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CRUCIEBRAE — C  on  ti.  nuc  d 

3 ac t c ri  uit:  v.i ac ul  i  c  c  1  a  McCulloch  vrx,    joponi  cun  Takimoto:   Takimcto,   S. , 

IP3IC. 
Peronospora  brassiere  G-aumann:  Hiura,  M. ,  -and  Kane  gee,   H. ,    1954- • 
7/'.-i  te  rust:   To  pa 3 hi,   K. ,   Snibasaki,   Y. ,  and  Sugano,   Y. ,    1930* 

CUCUMBER   [  se  e  CUCUTIIS  sabivus  L.    ( Cue  urb  e  r )  ] .       . 

CUCUTu'S   sativus   L#    ( Cucumber  ) 

Pcrorosrora  cu  ben  sis  B»  &  C.  :   Tanaka,   N. ,    1890a. 

Pythium  a;o lian  1  dermatu.Tii    (Edson)   Eitzpatrick:   Yu,    Ta-fu,    1934a» 

CUCURBITA   (Squash) 

C h c .an ep he ro i d e a  c ucur bi t ae  r.Tl yak e  8c  ItO:  Miyake,   Ichiro,    and  ItO, 
Shingo,   1935. 

CECTRBITACEAE 

Diseases:   Lavrcv,   N.   N. ,    1932* 

CDLTEVAT2D  PLANTS   [see  PUNTS,    CULTIVATED] 

CYCLAMEN 

P  aci  j-  lu  s  a  _o  id  eae  To  wis  end  :■  Takimoto,    S. ,    1931e» 

etoxrichuia  cyclanenae  Ealsted:    TakLmoto,    S. ,    1931e» 

YDOKIA    ja^onica  P. 

liscus   ceraai    (Eckl,  )   Sadebeck:   Heinricher,    E. ,    1920. 

CYPERACEAE 

Brae  hy sp  o  ri  uri :   Hiroe,    Isarau,    1935  ""3  "• 

CYFEP.U3  tegetifoimis  Roxb, 

ri_  (Miyabe  &  IdeEa)  Miyabe:  Eawakami,    Takiya,  •  1904* 
Kawakani,    Takiya,    and  Miyabe,    K. ,    19C3» 

DAUOUS   carota  L. 

'  radio ina  Lfeier,   Drechsler  8c  Ready:  Yoshii,   Hazime,    1923d, 
iasease:  shirai,  FT,   1907* 

DIOSCOREA   ( Yen  ) 

Cyli  nd  ro  sa  oriur.i  d  io  s  co  re  a-. ;  i  li  yabo  &  ItO:    ItO,   Seiya,    1912. 

DI0SCCH5A  alata  L. 

Glo eo spo rium :  Goto,   Kazuo,    1929* 

DI05CG.EA  batatas  Decnc 

Glocosporiura:   Goto,    Kazuo,    1929» 

DIOSPYROS    (Japanese  persimmon) 

I.Iycosphaerella  nav/ao  Hiura  &  Ikata:   Eiura,    M. ,    1929a* 
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DI0SPYR0S    (Persimmon) 

G-looosocriimi  kaki   It6;   It5,   Soiya,    1911b. 

DTC5PYR0S  kaki   L.    f . 

P o f -.  t al o  z si  a  d i o 5 uyr  i   S yd » :  Nojima,    T.  ,    1929* 
pcstalozzia    thcao  Sawada:    Nojima,    T.  ,    1929» 

ECHINOCHLOA  cms-galli    (L.  )   Boauv.    (parti  cum,  crus-galli   L.  ) 

Helminthiosporiutri  crus-galli  Nishikado  &  Miyake:  Nishikado,   Y. ,   and 
Miyake,   Chuichi,   1924b,   1924c. 

3CHIN0CHL0A  crus-galli    (L.  )   Beauv.   subsp.    submutica  Honda  van.    typic  a  Honda 
Sclorotium  f urn,  q: -turn  Nakata;   End<3,    Sigcru,    and  Sakita,    S. ,    1933* 

ECONOMIC  PLiNTS   [>cc  PL/NTS,   ECONOMIC] 

EDGEWORTHIA  papyri  for  a  Zucc. 

He  1  i  c  0  u  a  si  d  i  um  mompa   Tanaka :  Honda,  Kosuke,    1891. 

■EGGPLANT  [  sco  SOLiNUM  melongona  L.    (Eggplant )  ] 

EPAGROSTTS  ma  jo  r  Ho  st. 

Holmi nth o  s  o  0  r  i  urn :   Nisnidako,    Y. ,    1928c. 
Ophi ob plus  kusano i   Ni  s  hi kado ,   Y. ,    1928c. 

ERICACEAE 


I}1  CQini  astro  ao  :   Hi  r  at  suka ,   N ao  hi  do ,    19 Z] b  • 

ERIOBOTRYA  japoni  ca  Li ndl.    ( Lo  qu a t ) 

Bac  tor  ium  ori  ob otryao   Takimoto  :    Takimoto,    S.  ,    IFfflJn* 
En  toiao  spo r  ium ;    Takinoto,    S»,    1934a» 

EVONYMUS 

Oidium;  Foe>;,   E. ,    IJilO. 

EVONYMUS  japonica  L.    (Japanese  Spindlo   Tree) 

Glooosporium  ovonymicola  Hcmmi :  Hcmrui,    T. ,   1918a. 

Oidium  ouonymi- japoni dL    (Arcang.  )   Salin, :   Hino,    Iwao,    one1  Katfo,   Huzio, 
1929. 

FAGOPYRUM   [Buckwheat] 

phytophthora  fagopyri   Takimoto:    Takimoto,    S. ,    1935b« 

FAGU3 


Tranctos    y.ckinsii^  B.  :   Hanmi,    T. ,    1933" 

FAGUS   oronata  Blume 

En  cb  co  ni  di  op  ho  ra  bunae  Ki  t a  s  him  a :   Ki  to  sh  im  a,   K,  ,    19  ~j&  • 
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FIBER  PLANTS,    BAST 

Lis  cares:   Gititrui,   L. ,    and  Boichenko,   E.  ,    1934-* 

FLAX  [see  Li  nun    (Flax)] 

FLOWERS 

L;\c.  illus  arpidnr.o   To Tms o ud :   Takimoto,    S.  ,    1327a. 

FOREST  TREES   [see  TREES,    FOREST] 

FQRTTJNFLLA    (Kumquat) 

Pybhl ncrsti s   ci  trophthora  R.   E.   &  E.   R.   Smith:   Takiinoto,   S. ,    193- J* 

FRATGXUS  raynchophylla  ;innac 

Tjro  pyxis  fiajcini    (Feu.)  P.  Magn. :  Magnus,   P.,    l899a« 

FRITILLARIA  krmtsclntconsi  s  Kor-GawL, 

Urcuyocs  miuraa  5yd„ :    Roes,    C.    C.  ,    1917 • 

FRUIT 

Diseases:   Fu'jikuro,   Y. ,    U}-'?* 
Ho,  William  T.   H. ,   193^3&. 
Yti,    Ta-fu,    l-;3q.b,    I9340. 

FRUIT  TREES   [see  TREES,    FRJIT] 

GINSENG  [soc  'PJTu'Zi   (Gins  erg)] 

GLYCINE  hispid  a  Maxim,    [soo  GLYCIN5  max  Morr.    (Soy  Bean)] 

GLYCINE  max  Lie  rr.    (Soy  Bo  an  } 

B-ictc-riui-i  so jcr-  Wolf:   Takimoto,    3.,    1921a. 

Bac tori uzn.  s o j ac "  Wol f .   van.    japonicum  Takimoto:   Takimoto,   3.,   1927I1. 

Corcospora  diagu  Miura;  Abramov,   I.  N. ,    193-*-* 

kikuchii  Mat  sumo  to  ,V   lonoyasu:  Mat  sumo  to,   Takashi,   and 
Tomoyasu,   R. ,    1925, 
Diaportho :  Yoshii,  Hazimc,   and  Sasaki,   SeisaburG,    1327* 
Diseases:  Kataova,    0.   £• ,   1932* 
Fusarium:  Nojima,    T. ,    1920, 
Phcmopsi s :   Sasaki,   Syunfiti,    1923b, 

Phyllo cticta   sc  jaceo:   ^  Mas  sal.  :  Abramov,    I.   N. ,    1931# 
SoJL^ptinia  libertiair.  Ee:l.  :  Abramov,   I.   N.,    1931* 
S'jptori  ;  glycines  ijeiir:!  :  Hcmrni,    T. ,    1915b* 

GOMPHRENA  globe  so  L. 

AJLtornaria  gomphronao  Togashi :   Togas  hi,   K. ,    192oa. 
Yo  shi  i ,   E  0  z im  . ,    19  ;  3a» 

GOSSYPrJM   (Cotton) 

AlJ  erroria  macro  s^ora  Zimm. :    Takiraoto,    S. ,    1934Q» 
Bacterial"  lalyaee^TU77  E.   E.    Smith:  Nokata,   K. ,    Nakajima,    Tomosukc, 
and  Takimoto,   5.,   132/', 
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GCSSYPITM   ( Cot  ten )  —Con  LI  nuc  d 
Diseases:    Cock,    o.   F. ,    1320. 
Jaczewski,   A.   A.,    I93 1  ■• 
Takimoto,    3. ,    1924.. 
Glome rclla  g/ossyuii  Edgerton:    Nakata,   K. ,    and  Takimoto,    S. ,    191?» 

CSAMINSAE 

Brachysporium:  Iliroe,   Isseiu,    1935~3°» 
Diseases:   Hommi,    T.  ,    1934a. 

Tai,   Fang-Ian,    1927b. 
Drochslora;    Its,    Soiya,    1930. 
Fj isar i ur  1 :  r'/Iur as  hkin sk i ,   K .   E. ,    19  ?4» 
Glbborolla  moniliformis   (She  id.)  Wind  and:  Nishikado,   Y. ,    1931  -33  > 

"1932/ 
Helminth  o sp  o rlum:   1 16,    Soiya,    1930> 

Nishikado,   Y.,    1925,    1928a;    1929b. 
Lis  ca  fujikuroi   Seem <3 a :   Ni  shi dad 0 ,   Y. ,    1931  -33 ,    1S3  2. 
Ophio bolus:    It<3,    Sciya,    1930. 
Puccini  a:   Hemmi ,    T. ,    1934b.  .•'      ■ 

Takahashi,   Yoshinao,    1906a. 
Puccini  a  graminis  P.    var.  tritici  Erikss*.  &  Hern.  :  Rusakov,  L«F..,1925, 1927« 
Puccini  a  triti  ciria  Erikss.  :    Rusakov,    L.F.,   19-5»    19  2?  • 
Pyronophr.ra:    ltd,    Soiya,    193C. 

Typhula  graninum  Karst,  ;    Taaigi,   H.  ,    1929>    193°» 
Typhula  i  to  an  a  Imai  :   Ir.iai,   Sans  hi,    193*0  b. 
UrodinaLos:   It6,    Sciya,    1908-09. 

Manabo,   A.  ,    I906. 

Takahashi,   Yoshinao,    3-905b,    1906a. 
Urocysti  a:   Wo  0 ,    Chan  g- 1  si  ,    19  3^-  • 
Ustilagiiioau:   Hori,   Shot are,    1896a,    1896b. 
Us  ti  1  ogo  :  Kara,    Kan  esukcy  1934c» 
"Woo,    Chang-tsi,   1934. 

GRAPE   [sco  YITTS    (Grape)] 

B3%,I./1]THUS    (Sunflower) 

Bacterium  helianthi  Kawamura;  Kawamura,   Eikichi,    1934k* 

BEVEL   (Rubber   Tree) 

Fo:^o_s  _scnitostus    (B«  )    Cke  •  :   Sawada,   Kaneyoshi,    19l6d. 

HIBISCUS 

Bacterium  hibisci  Nakata  &  Takimoto:   Nate  at  a,    ". ,   and  Tdkinoto,    S. , 

HO?   [sec  HUMULUS    (Hop)] 

HORDEUM    (Barley) 

Holminth_osporiuT:i  grar.iinoum  Rabh.  :   Yii,    Ta-fu,    1936a. 
0  phi  obelus   graiinio  Sacc.  :   Hori,    Shot  or  0,    190lc.      • 
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HOHEEUM    ( Ba rl  cy )  — C on  ti  nuc  d 

?  vr  c  nop  ho  re.  t  cr  o  _s    (Died.)   Drcchslcr:   Nishikado,    Y.  ,   and  Mi  yak e,    Chuichi, 

'  Rhiaoctonia:   YokogL,   K. ,    193 1. 
Sclerotial  disease:  Matsumoto,    Takashi,    I92S. 
Tilletia  pancicii   Bub£k  &  Rano  j.  :   Tasugi,   H. ,   and  Yamada,  Wataru, 

1925. 

Us  til  ago  horde  i    (p.)   Kellerni.    &  Svangle:   Yu,    Ta-fu,    and  Chen,   Hung- 

kwei ,    1930* 
Us  til  ago  nuda    (Jensen)   Kollerm.   &  Swingle:   Hori,   Shotaro,    1890c. 

HUiULUS    (Hop) 

' er o no p  1  ~ smop ara  humuli  Miyabe  &  Takahashi  :  Miyabe,   K. ,    and  Takahashi, 


Yoshinao,    190b 


HYACINTH    (see  Kyacinthus    (Hyacinth)] 

HYACTNTHUS( Ky ac i n  th  ) 

Bac  teri  uri  aroi  deae    ( To tois  end )   St ap  p :    Taki mot o ,    S. ,    193 5  ~3  ^  • 

ILLI C IUM  a nis  a  turn  L. 

G-locosporiuia  illicii  Hcmrd  :  Hcmrd ,    T. ,    192oa. 

I!  "AT I  HIS   balsmiina  L. 

Cer  co  3  par  a   fukus  hi  ana  Mat  suura ;   Matsuura,    Isamu,    1928. 

IRIS 

Bacterium  i rid i cola  Takinoto:   Takimoto,    S.  ,    1931^« 

JUITCUS 

lercosporina   juncicola  Hori  &  Kasai:   Kasai,   M. ,    1922. 
Sclcrotium:  Nakata,    K. ,    1933 . 

JUNCUS  effusus   I.   var.   docipions  Buch« 

ercosporina   junciccl  .  Hori  &  Kasai:   Kasai,   M. ,    1925b. 

KA0LIA1U    [sec  SOiGHUM  nervosum  Bess .    (Kaoli ang ) ] 

KONJAC   [sec  i  ALIUS  rivieri   Pur,    var.    koniac    (C.   Koch)  Englcr 

(Konjac) j 
KUMQUAT   [see  FQ ETUi;3LIA    (Kumquat)] 

LACTUCA  sativa  L.    (Lettuce) 
Disease:    Fukushi,    T. ,    1929, 

LACTUCA  sativa  L.    var.   anguststa 

"criun   lactuca*     Yoniamoto:  Ycrcanoto,   Sigeo,    193^ 

LEPIROKIA  macrons t a  Pd  ch • 

lopironia  ;  Sawada:  Sawada,  Koneyoshi,   1919a. 
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IEGOMINOSAE 

Ceratophorum  sctosmn  Kirchns  r;   Eoiami,    T. ,    1919b, 

LEPTQCHLOA  chinonsis  Noes 

[elminthosp  o rium.  lcptochloac  Nishikado  Sc  Miyuke  :  Nishikado,   Y.  ,    and 
Miyakc,    Chuichi,    1924a, 

LESPEDEZA 


Uromyces:   Hiratsuka,   Naohidc,    and  Tobina,   E. ,   13b  5  • 

LETTUCE   [  so  c  LAOTUCA  sativa  L.    ( Lc  t tv.c c  )  ] 

LILIIM   (Lily) 

Bacteria:   Bokura,   U. ,    1919* 

Botrytis  liliorum  En  j i kuro :   Fu  j i kur o ,   Y.  ,    19 14' "> 

Coroo  spore  Ha  inoonspicua    (Win  t.  )   v.   Helm,:  Hiura,  M. ,    1925* 

Khi go pu s  ne_oj-i2 s  Mass.:  Anonymous,   lo97c" 

LILY[see  LILILFI   (Lily)] 

LINUM    (El ax) 
""Co  lis  to  trie  ham  li  ni    (Westerdijk)   Tochinai:   Hiura,    M. ,    1924a. 
Coll eto  tri  chum  li nicola  Pethybr.   &  Laff,  :  Hiura,   M» ,    1923* 
Diseases:   Oleinikova,   V.   M. ,    1935* 
Mel  amps  ora  li  n:  per  da   (Kb'rn,  )   palm:   Hiratsuka,   Naohide,    19  26-28. 

LINUM  usitati  ssimum  L. 

Co  1 1  et 0 tri  c rum  1  i ni c o  1  a  Pet hyb r .   &  Laf  f.  :   Hemmi,    T. ,    1920a. 

LIQfllDAMBAR  fomosana  Ha  nee 

Pen ici Ilium   (?):   Eauvel,   A.   A.,   1884c. 

LOQUAT   [see  EPI OBOTRYA   japonic  a  Lin  dl .    ( Lo  qu  at )  ] 

LYCIWi  chin  ease  I  'li  1 1. 

Diseases:   I  to,    TokutarO,    lSGyd. 

Spegazzini,    C. ,   and  I  to,    TokutarO,    1888. 

LYCOPERSICUL;  esculentum  Mill,    (Tomato  ) 

Bac  i  1 lu s  aro  i deae   Tovmsend:    Takimoto,    3.,    1927a. 
T.  noma  de s  trig c  t i  va  Plowr.  :   Takimoto,    3.,    193l£> 
Phy'tophthora  torrostris  Sherb. :    Takimoto,    3.,    1931S« 

MACKILU5  longjL folia  Blume 

Cintractia  mschili  Hino  &  Nagaoka:   Hino,    Iwao,    and  Nagaoka,   E.  ,    1931* 

MACFJLU3   thunbergii  Sieb.    &  Zucc.   v'ar,    glaucescci  5  Blume 

Cintractia  machili   Hino  cc  Nagaoka:   Hino,    Iwao,    and  Nagaoka,   E.  ,    19 31, 
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HAHCNIA  .japonic a   DC. 

Glooo  s po  ri  urn   ;'a  pcni  cum  Hommi  ;   Hemmi,    T. ,    l^SOa, 

MAIZE  [see  ZEA  mays  L.    (Maize)] 

MALLOTUS    japoni  cus  Muol  1. 

Apl-.-nobacter  malloti    Takimoto:   Takimoto,    S. ,    1930a. 

I. [ALUS    (Apple  ) 

Diseases:    Takahashi,   Yoshirao,   and  Okamoto,   HanjirO,    1908. 
Gymno  sr  or angi un  yen adao  Mi yabc  :    Fukushi,    T. ,    192"> 

Tai,    Fang-Ian,    1S2> 
Phytoplithora   cactorum   (Lob.    &  Conn)   Schrot.  :    Takimoto,   S. ,    191S. 
Sclcrotinia  mcJLi_  Takihashi  :    Takahashi,    Yoshinae,    1915« 
Sphacrcpsis  malorum  Pk.  :    Takinoto ,   s. ,   1923* 
Yalsa  mali  Miyabe  &  Yamada:   To  .51s  hi ,   K.  ,    1924b. 

MALUS  sieboldii  Rchd. 

Tranosporargiuiri  love  Crowe  11:    Crow  ell,  I.   II.,    193^» 

I  IDC  (N  OPS  IS 

Disease":    Cotton,   A.    D.  ,    I929. 

MET.TA  azedarach  L. 

Fomcs:   Yamamoto,   Wat  are,   193^  • 

MICROLESPEDSZA 

Uromyces :   Hiratsuka,    Naohide,    and   Tobina,   E. ,    193  5» 

MILLET  [see  S5TAJ-IA    (Millet)] 

MILLET,    ITALIA!   [sec  SFTAPIA  italic  a    (L.  )   Bcauv.    (Italian  Millet)] 


-J. 


h 


MOHJS   (Mulberry) 

Aecidium,  mori   Barclay:   Hiura,    M. 

Bacteria:   I  lomu r a ,    II.,    1900, 

Bacterium  mori  Boyer  &  Lambert:    Takimoto,    S. ,    1927c. 

Coniothyrina  nori  Yendo   &  Takase:  Yendo,    Yasutaro,    and   Takase,   Kiiti, 

1932. 
Dematophora  necatrix  Hartig:   Nomura,   K. ,    190lb. 
Pi  ap  or  the  :   Yamauchi,    T. ,    1930* 
Diseases:   Hotta,    T.  ,    1934. 

Sawada,   Kaneyoshi,   1912c. 
Eelicobasifliun  r.iompa  Tanaka :    Tanaka,   Nobujird,    lo9Gf» 
Bel i co ba 3 1  di_un  t an_:dcae  Mi yabe :    Ts'ui,   po-t'ang,    1934* 
lire  do  :   Tanaka,   NobujirO,    l390d. 

MORIS   alba  L. 

Coryneun  nori  Nomura:   Nomura,    H. ,    190A« 
Fhona  r.iphoiiia  Nomura:   Nomura,    H. ,    1904-* 
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MULBERRY  [see  MOHJS    (Mil berry)] 

NARCISSUS 

Sporotrichuia  narcissi  Tocliinai  &  Sliimada:   Tcchinai,   Yoshihiko,   and 
Shim  da,   Shoi3hi,    1930. 

HI  OPTIMA  t  aba  cum  L  •    ( Tob  acco) 

Alternaria  longlpes    (Ell.   &  Ev.  )    Tisdale  &  Wadkins  :    Takirnoto,    S. , 

19 yic  ' 

Bacillus  aroideae  Tovmseadi  Nakata,  K. ,   1927a, 
Dae  teri  urn  ni  00  ti  an  um  TakimoJgo :    Takimoto,    S. ,    192o# 
Coll eto til  chum:    Takimoto,   S. ,    1934-d» 
Dis  ea  se  s  :   Nakamur a ,  Hi  sa  q ,    19  3<2» 

ONION  [see  ALLIUM   (Onion)]   . 

ONION,    WELSH   [see  ALLIUM    (Welsh   Onicn)] 

ORANGE   [see  CITRUS    (Orange)] 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS   [sec  PLANTS,    ORIENTAL] 

ORYZA  sativa  L.    (Rice) 

Absidia:  Miyake,   IchirO,    and  Takada,   ::, ,   1922, 
Achlya  prolifera_  (Nees)   de  By.:  Abe,   Takuji,   1928a. 

Karaai,    T. ,   and  Abe,    T.  ,    1923. 

Sawada,   Kaneyoshi,   1912d. 
Baeteriuii  oryzae    (Uyeda  &  Ishiyaaa)  Nakata:   Takeuchi,   Haruyoshi,   1930< 
Br ac hys pojrium  oryzae  ltd  &  Isiiiyama:    ItO,    Seiya,    and  Isbiyama, 

Tetsuji,    1920! 
Dactylaria:   Sawada,    Kaneyoshi,    1917b. 
pac  tylaria   para  si  tans   Cavara;   Shirai,   M.  ,    1905b. 
Diseases*    Chu,   KsUeli-tseng,    193 -• 

Kara,   Kanesuke,    1918. 

Hemmi,    T. ,    I928. 

Hori,   ShotarO,    1890. 

I  to,    Seiya,    1932. 

Kurosawa,    Gompei,    1911. 

Kuwana,    S.   L. ,    ±93 0. 

Miyake,    Ichiro,"  1908a,    1S'C9,   I9I0. 

Nishikado,   Y. ,    1917b,    1936. 

Nishikado,   Y. ,    and  Mats urnoto,    Hiroyoshi,    1932* 

Tasugi,   H. ,    1931. 

Wei,    C.    T.  ,    1931,    1934b. 

Wood,    J.    i.,    1934-. 
Epicoecum  ne  glee  turn  Desm.  :   It6,    Seiya,    and  Iv/adare,    3.,    193  4» 
Epicoccuia  orygae  ItO  &  Iwadare:    It6,    Seiya,    and  Iwadare,    S.  ,    195  4* 
Eu  sari  urn:   Setc,    E. ,    I928. 
Eusariura  hetc-ro  sporum  Nees;  An  10,   Hi  id  tar  6,    1898. 

Fujikuro,   Y. ,    lgio". 
Gibber  el  la  fujikuroi    (Sawada)  Wr.  :   I  to,    Seiya,    1932« 

I  to,    Seiya,    and  Kiinura,    Jinya,    193--« 

Nishikado,   Y. ,  Matsunoto,   Hiroyoshi,    and  Ycmauti,   K.  ,    193 4t)» 

SetO,   E. ,    1935. 


Ill 

0P.YZA.  sativa  L.    ( Ri  ce ) — Continued 

C-ibberclla  saubinetii    (Mont.)   Sacc.  :   Ikeya,    J.,    1933» 

Kasai,   M. ,    1923a. 
Helicoma  echinospoiium  It6  &  Sasaki  :   It<5,    Seiya,    1932* 
Helmintho sp o  rium ;  Hemmi,   T. ,    and  YokogL,   K. ,   19^« 

Hi  sh  ilea  do,    Y. ,    1926  b,    1927  b. 

Nishikado,   Y. ,    and  Mi  yaks,    Chuichi,   1922. 
Elelruinthosporium   oryzae  Miyabe  &  Hori :  Hori,    Shotaro,    l^jolf. 

Kurosawa,    Gompei,   l^ll. 

Wei,    C.    T.  ,   1936. 
Hypochnus  :  Hemmi,    T. ,    and  YokogL,   K. ,   1926. 

Sakurai,   Motoi,   1917. 
Li  sea  fujikuroi  Sawada;  Kurosav/a,   Gompei,    1928. 

Nishikado,   Y. ,   and  Mat  sumo  to,  Hiroyoshi,   1932* 
Op  hi  o  bo  lus  mi  yabeanu  s  ltd  &  Kuribayashi :'  I  to,   Seiya,    193^» 

Suzuki,   Hashio,    1930. 
Penicilliun  commune  Thorn:  Miyake,   Ichird,    and  Tanaka,   K. ,    1922. 
Piricularia  r-risea  Miyabe  &  Hori:   Hori,    Shotaro,    1899* 
Piricularia   oryzae  Brio  si  &  Cav.  :  Abramov,    I.    II.,   1928* 

Hara$   Kanesuke,    1911d. 

ItO,    Seiya,    1932. 

Nishikado,   Y. ,    1927a. 

Shirai,   M. ,    1905b.' 

"Sueda,    Hcishichi",   1928. 

Suzuki,   Hashio,    1930,    19 34-. 
Pseu.dor.ion as  itoana  Tochinai:    Tochinai,   Yoshihiko,    193^« 

eudomonas"  oryzae  Uyeda  h  Ishiyama:  Ishiyama,   ShinUchi,   1928. 
Pythiun  echinccarpum  1 16  &  Tokunaga:   It6,    Seiya,    end  Tolcunaga,   Y. , 

1933. 
ythium  nagaii  I  to  &  Tokunaga:    It6,    Seiya,    and  Tokunaga,   Y. ,    1933* 

Pythium  oryzae  It6  &  Tokumga:    Its,    Seiya,    and  Tokunaga,   Y. ,    1933* 

Rhizectonla:  Wei ,   C.   T. ,   193.'  a. 

Scleroapora;  Yamnda,   Gentar<5,    1911b. 

Sclero spore,  nacre spo in  Sacc.  :  Yamada,   Gentaro,    1911a. 

Sclerotiuri:  Hcnmi,    T. ,    and  Yokogi,    K. ,    1927>    1928. 

Sakurai,   Motoi,    1917. 
Tilletia  horrida  Takahashi :   Takahashi,   Yoshinao,    1896. 
Us ti  1 C30"  vi r e ns    Ck e.  :    Hori,    Shotaro,    1893. 

Takahashi,   Yoshinao,    189b. 

PANAX  (Ginseng) 

P. aci  1  lu  s  ar al i  avo  r is  Uyc da :   Uyeda,   Ycijiro,   1908b. 
Diseases:  Nakata,   K. ,    and  Takimoto,    S.',    1922a. 

Phytophthora  c  actorum   (Lob.   8c  Conn)  Schrb't. :  Hori,   Shotaro,    1907b. 
clerotini  a:   Takimoto,    S. ,    1915"-» 

PANICUM'  crus-galli  L.    [goo  SCHTHCCHLOA  cru.:-flli    (L.)   Bcauv.    (pari aim 
crus-galli  L.  )  ] 

PAN! CUI.I  nili..ceum  L. 

Tolypooporiia-.i  bulla  tun  Schro t.  :  Tal : ah;  ah i  ,  Yos  hi nao ,   190 2b. 
Ustilago   crus-galli  Tracy  &  Earle:   Takahashi,   Yoshinao,    1902b. 
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P MI  CUM  miliaceum  L. — Continued 

Ustilagp  panici-miliacei-   (P.)  Wint.  :   Hori,    Sh<3tar<3,    l^Olc. 

Takahashi,  Yoshinao-,   1302a. 
Us  til  ago    spaorogona  Burr,  :    Takahashi,   Yoshinao,    15021:, 

PAPAV2R  (Poppy) 

Bacterium  pap  avcri  cola  Br  yon  &  McWhorter:    Takimoto,    S. ,    193  li' 
Bac  tori um  po.  pavcri  s   Taklmo to  :    Takimoto,    S» ,    1935c« 

Holmin tho  sp  orium :   Sawada,    Kanoyoshi,    1918a, 

PA3ANIA 


Tramotcs   dickinsii  B.  :   Hcmmi,    T,  ,    1933*  ■  ■ 

P  ASA  NT  A  cuspidata  Oerst. 

Irpex  tabacinoides  Yasuda:   Yasuda,    A.,    1919c» 

PAUPOWIA 

Glocosp  orium  kavjakam i_i  Mi y  ab c  :   Yo  ah i  i ,   Haz  imc ,    19  28a, 
Witches* -broom:  Hori,   Shfltaro",    1921c. 

PAULOWNIA  tomentosa  Steud. 

Di  s  oa  so  s  :  Hor  a ,   K  anc  s  uk  0 ,    193  y°  • 

Gl o o o sp o ri  urn  k  a:rakr r.ii i  Miyabo:   Kavrakami,-  Taliya  ,    [19o3?J» 

Yoshii,    Haziii.e,    1933c»   ' 
ral s a  p an  1 0 imi  ao  Miyabo  &  Honrmi  :  Kcmmi,    T,  ,    l^loa,    191od, 

PEA   [see  PI  SUM  sativum  L.    (I'ea)] 

PEACH  [soc  PPU1TUS  persica    (L.  )    Stokes    (peach)] 

PEANUT  '[see  ARACH1S  nypogaea  L.    (Peanut )] 

PEAR   [see  PYRUS    (Pear)] 

PEPPER   [see   CAPSICUM   (Pepper)] 

PERSIMMON  [see  DIOSPYROS   (Persimmon)]     ■ 

PERSIMMON,    JAPANESE   [see  DIOSPYROS    (Japanese  persimmon)] 

PETASITES 

Bacterium  p etas i ti s   Takimo to  :    Takimoto,    S. ,    1927b. 

PE-TSAI    [see   BRaSSICA  pe  kin  en  sis   Riipr,    (Chinese   Cabbage:  pe-tsai)] 

PETUNIA  violacea  Lindl. 

Cercosporina  petuniae  SaitQ:   SaitO,   Hidesaku,    1931* 

PHAiEROGAMiAE 

Diseases:   Patouillard,   N. ,    l88oa, 

PHAGS0LU5   (Bean) 

Bacterium  phaseoli  E,   P,   Smith:    Takimoto,    3.,    192ua, 

Colleto  trichum  truncatum   (S.  )  Andrus  &  Moore:  -Hwang,  Liang,    1935 « 
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THAoEQLUS  jradiatiis  L,   var.  aiirea  Praia 

Colic  to  tri  chun:   phajcolorur.  T-kir,oto:    Sasaki,    i.Iitsuo,    193&« 
Takimoto,   S.,   193+g. 

rHTLLosiACKYg 

"sti  lago    shiraiana  ?«   Hcnn. :  Hori,   ShotarO,    1905* 

PIYLLOSTACHYS  nigra  Munro   var.  2£1]£Biii.  s"^aPf 

Cc  lie  to  tri  c  H  lm  as  ion  jenchong  Hino  &  Hidaka:  Kino,   Iwao,   and  Hidaka, 

z. ,  1934a. 

Sclorotiuri  ..rT'Onicu-:  EndO  2c  Hidaka:  Endd,   Si'geru,    snd  Hidaka,    Z. , 

1935- 

PHYLLOSTACTYG  r.H-ieuHi  '-a  C.   Koch 

As  tor  in  ill?  n^i^  Hino  &  Hidaka:  Hino,"  Iwao,    and  Hidaka,    z. , 

195417' 
Collet atrichia  hsi on jon chang  Hino  &  Hidaka:  Hino,   Iwao,    and  Hidaka, 

Z.,    1934-a.  " 

Phrupmot  hyriun   japor.i aim  Hino  &  Hidaka:   Hino,    Iwao,    and  Hidaka,    Z. , 

15341'. 

Sclerotium  ja-oonicuiu  End<3  &  Hi  daka  :  EndO,   Si  rpru,    and  Hi  daka ,    Z. , 
1935. 

HI  SUIT  sativum  L.    (Pea ) 

Alter  naria   fasci  culata    {fro.   &  Ell.)   Jonos  2c  Grout:    Iwadare,    3.,    1931< 
Ascochyta  pirodolla  L.   K.    Jonos:    Takimoto,    S.  ,    l'33t3a* 

5cochyt  .  pine  cos  L.   K.   Jonos:   Takimoto,   S. ,    1935a« 
Ascochyta  pi  si  Lib. :    Takimoto,    3.,    3-935a» 
Fusarium:   Togashi,   K. ,    and  Tsukcmoto,  Eiji,    1926-28. 
Fusaniun  arguioides  Sliorb. :    Togashi,   K. ,    1928. 
Fu  sari  urn  _ar  tnro  sporio  ido  s  Sh  or  b .  :   Tog  a  s  hi ,   H.  ,    19  2o . 
Pusar  i  um   sp  o  re  tri  chi  oi  Co  a  Shorb. :    Togashi,   H. ,    1920. 
Mycosp haerclla  -pinoa ■       (B.   8c  Blox. )    R.   E.   Stone:    Takimoto,    S. ,    1933* 

PLANTS 

Bacteria:   Okabe,   N. ,   1932-35    (Formosa). 

Erysiphaceae:   Tai ,   Fang-Ian,    1935a   (China;  Host  index). 

"Fungi:   Benois,    C.  A.,    1927    (Yakutsk). 

Chang,    Tsu-shun,   I9I0   (Peking). 

Ch'ien,    Sui-sun,    1918    (Peki  .    ). 

Chu,   Vong-may,    1927    (China);   15  3a   (Chekiang). 

Gaisshin,    S.    S. ,   and  Trans bel,   V. ,   1913   (Irkutsk;   Host   index). 

Hara,   Ksx  esuke,   1928b    (Japan). 

Henmi,   T. ,   1926    (Control;   Japan). 

Ho,  Tsun-fUng   (Japan:   Hosts). 

Ideta,  A.,    1932   (Yamagouchi  Pref .  ). 

I  to,  Seiya,    1921  (Hokkaido);    [date  ?]  (Japan). 

His  hi  ka  do,   Y. ,   Mat  sumo  to,   Hiroyoshi,    aid  others,    19  27-33    (index 
li  ter  atur  e  ;  Jap  an  )  • 
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PLAN TS  — Con  ti nue  d 
Fur^i_ — Co  n  tinue  d 

Stevenson,   J.   A.,    1926    (Host  irdex). 

Sawada,   Kaieyoshi,    I93I   (Fonnosa:   Host  index). 

Tai ,   Fang-Ian,    1936-37    (CMna;  Host  index). 

Takeuchi,   Haruyoshi,    and  Shiinizu,   Masayasu,    1930    (Korea). 

T'u,    Chih,    1330    (China). 
Hypoehnus  centrifugus    (Lev.)  Tul.  :  E-nd6,    Sigeru,    1931    (Jar&n»   Hosts). 
Ovu  lain  opsins:  Sawada,   Kaneyoshi,   193°   (Fonrtosa;  Host  index). 
Phyllactini a  co  rylea    (P.  )  Karst.  :   Sav/ada,    Kaneyoshi,   I930    (Fomosa; 

Host  list). 
Phytophthora:   Tucker,   C.  M. ,    1933    (Hosts). 
Synchytilum:  Kusano,   S. ,   1909    (Hosts). 
Ure  din  ales:   J^rstad,    I.,    l^'t\.    (Kamchatka;  Host   index). 
Ustulin'a:   Wilkins,    W.   H. ,    1931    (Host  index). 
Valsa:    Togashi,    K. ,    I329    (Hosts). 
Virus   diseases:    Fukushi,    T. ,    1972    (Japan;   Hosts). 

Otero,    J.    J.,   and  Cook,   M.    T. ,    I934    (Bibliography). 

PLANTS,    CULTX7ATED 

Anthracnosss:   Hernial,   T.  ,'  and' No  jiira,    T. ,    192?    (Japan). 
Diseases:   Asuyaroa,    H. ,    193  5~3^    U'span)- 

Desiatkin,   N.   L. ,    1936a    (Mongolia). 

Fuiikuro,    Y. ,    1314c,""  1914a,    1918    (Formosa). 

Hara,    Kanosuke,    1928a    (Japan). 

Ishiyama,    Tetsuji,    l^y^a,    1936b    (s.    Saehalin). 

Kat  0 ,   M. ,    [  dat e  ?  ]    ( Kor e  a ) . 

Kawakami,    Takiya,    and  Suzuki,    R. ,    1908    (Formosa). 

Lavrov,    N.   N. ,    1§32    (Siberia). 

Miura,   Michiya,    I92L-30    (Manchuria). 

Nakata,  K. ,    and  Takimoto,   3.,    192S    (Korea). 

Palchcvsky,   N.   A.,    1891    (s.  ,  Ussuri). 

Porter,    R.    II. ,   1926b.  (c.  '  China). 

Sawada,    Kaieyoshi,    1902-12   (Formosa). 

Sorokin,  IT.,    1890    (s.  Ussuri). 

Tsou,  Ping-wen,    and  Tsou,    Chung-lin,    1919    (China). 
Fu  sari  urn:   Savari,   A.    I.,    19^3^    (Primorsk). 
Hypochnus  :    Sawada,   Kaneyoshi',    1912b    (Formosa). 
Tvphula:   Iimi ,   Sans  hi,    1931    (Japan). 

PLATTS,   ECONOMIC 

Diseases:    Fukui,    Takeji,    l)l6    (Japan). 

Han,   Lu-ch*cn,    1927-28    (IO.vangtu.ng). 

Hori,    Sh6  tar5 ,  1893 ,    19l0-l6    (Japan). 

Miyake,    Ichiro,    1907    (Japan). 

Re  inking,    0.   A.,    1919    (s.    China). 

Shirai,  M. ,    1888-90    (japan). 

T'u,    Chih,    I932    (s.    China;   Host   iidex). 

Wang ,    S  ch  aud  er ,    19 y  .a    ( Hangc  hor  ) 
Virus    diseases:  Ho,   Willi  an  T.   H. ,    and  Li,   L.   Y. ,    1936    (Kwanglung). 
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PLANTS,    ORNAMENTAL 

Dis  ease  s :  Kara ,   Kan e  suke-,    1*3  3)    ( -Tap  an  ) . 

PLANTS,    WOODY 

Diseases:   Hara,   Kanesuke,    1927b    (Japan). 

PLANTS,   WILD 

Diseases:  D.esiatkin,   IT.  L. ,    193&a   (Mongolia). 

Tsou,  Ping-wen,  and  Tsou,    Chung-lin,    1°/19    (China). 

PLUT.i  [see  PRUNUS    (Plum)] 

POLYC-OrATUM 

Cylind rocporiun  konarov/i  Jaczewski:   Jaczewski,  A.  A.,    1900a,   1900d. 

POLYGONUM  multLflorum  Thunb, 

Dis  e  aces:  Spegazzini,    C. ,    and  I  to,    Tokutarc3,l0O0. 
It<3,   Tokutarfi,   1887a. 

POMEGRANATE  [see  PUNIGA  (Porcegraiate)] 

POPPY  [see  PAP AVER    (Poppy) J 

POTATO    [see  SOL  AIT     :  tuberosum  L.    (potato)] 

PHJITUS 

.com  makinoi  Kusano:   Kusano,    S. ,    190o. 
Thekopsora:  Hiratsuka,   Naohi&e,    1927a. 

PKUITUS    (Japanese  Cherry) 

Caeoraa  radi  atum.  Skirai:   Skirai,   II.,    1895 d. 

PRUNUS   (Plum) 

Disease:   I s hi yama ,    Shi n  *  ichi ,    19  22 • 

R.UTT("J5  cerasiis   L .    ( C he r  ry ) 

Kycosphaerclta  ccrasclla  Adcrh  .  :  Mi  yak  c,    Chui  c  hi ,    19  Zj,  • 
Ihkcopsora:   Euprevich,   V.    F. ,    1933* 

PRUNUS  murac  Sic  b.   &  Zucc, 

Caoora  "  icakinoi  Ku  sano :  Ku  s  ano ,    3 . ,    19  03  a  >  1^1  lb  • 
C  -  in  a  vc  sp  or  i  vtri  :   Homma,    Y. ,    1927* 

Cacarocporiir:  per  pi  cac  .  k.ubl.  :   Homma,   Y« ,  l^Sb  • 

.   j  aponi  ea  I.iiyabe  &  Hemmi:   Hcmmi,    T. ,  I9I0C. 

PRUNUS  oadus   I,. 


ekopsora:   Kuprevich,    Y.    P.,    1933" 

PRUNUS  per  sic  a  (L.)  Stokes  (Peach) 
Sem^£^orium:  Homma,  Y» ,  1927* 
C "cr.ro so orium  persicac  Mauhl.  :  Homma,   Y. ,    1^2d» 


PHJWUS  paraLca   (I.)  Stokes    (Pco.cn) — Continued 

Cl  adosporium  c^arpopjrllum  Thun.  :  Fujikuro,   Y. ,    1914f« 
Lou  cos  ton  a  loucos  torn  p.:    Togashi,   K. ,    133  °» 
Pu c ci ni  a  pruni  -per  s  ieae  Ho ri ;  Hori,   ShOtarO,    1312. 
Vol  sa  Jap  oni  ca  Mi  yabo  &  Hernial:   Togas  hi,   K. ,    133°« 

PRT.TTRJS  p  sou  do  -co  rasus  Lindl, 

Tap  hri  a  p  o  ai  do  -co  r  as  uc  |  Shir  cl  :  Shirai  ,   M. ,    1835c. 

PRUPUS  yodoonsi-s  Mats* 

Yal  s  a  j  aponi  ca  Mi  yab c  &  Hommi:  Hommi,   T. ,    19I0C 

PSIDII3M  guajava  L. 

Myyosporium  pjridii  Sawada  &  Kurooavra:  Kurosa'wa,   G-ompei,    132b. 

PUERARIA  thunborgiana  Bo  nth. 

Synchytrium  puerariao    (P.   Honn.  )  Miyabo:,  Kusano,   S. ,    1908b. 

PT3NI  ca   (Pomegranate  ) 

Zythia  vers oni aria  Sacc.  :   Tai,   Fang-Ian,    and  Che 0,    C.    C.  ,   1333  >   1934-« 

PYRP5    (Pear) 

Blight:   Reiner,   F.    C. ,    I925. 

Colic- to  trichopsi  s  piri    (No  a  ok  )  Bubak:  Kurosawa,   Gompei,    1912, 

PAapoi^blie  ambigua  Nitschke:   Tan  alia,   Ichiro,    1934-* 

G-lomerella  cingalata   (Stonen.  )  Spauld.   Sc  v.   Schrenk:  Yti,    Ta-fu,    and 

Ye  h ,  Ho  - 1  s » ai  ,    13  34-  • 
Cymno spo rangium:   Soli  You-kuh,    [date  ?],    Chinese   append. 
G;Ai_noa:'Orar^iuiii  liar  aean  urn  8yd.:   Tai,   Fang-Ian,    1333* 
Phomop  si  s :    EndO,    Sigeru,    1327. 

Nakajima,    Tomoaike,    and  Talcinoto,    S. ,    1924.. 
Phomopsi  s  fukushii  En  da  P  Tanaka:    Tanaka,    Soiciii. ,    aid  En  do,    Sigeiu, 

'1330. 

PYIPlG  bretschneideri   Re  hd. 

Corticiuni  centrifugum  (Lev.)  Bros.  :    Cheo,    C.    C. ,    153° • 

PYH35   scroti  na  Re  lid. 

Alternaria  kikuchiana  Tanaka:   Tanaka,    SOichi,    Pp33» 

TORCUS 

Irpex  puipureus  Yasuda:  Yasuda,   A.,    13-13° • 
Microsphaera  dent  at  ao  Liou:  Liou,   Tchen-ngo,    1331b. 
Stereum  induratum  B. :   Hemrai,    T. ,    1333* 
Trame  t  e  s   di  ck  in  si  i  P.:   Hommi,    T.  ,    P)3> 
Tremolla   fuciformis  B. :    Cheng..,    Chi -hoi,    1934- • 
Witches* -brooms:  Kusano,    S. ,    1303c. 

QJIERCIJS  glandulifera  Blume 

Typhu.Pochaota:   I  to,    Sciya,   ,13.13b. 

Uncinula  cop  tat  a  Salmon:    Salmon,   S.    S. ,    1300a. 
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QIER'CTTS   glance  Thunb. 

Diseases:   Yoshinaga,   Torana,    1918. 

QJJBRCUS  men. police  Fisch. 

Diseases:   Kravtzev,   B.    I.,    1935* 

RADISH  [sgg  RAPHANT35    (Radish)] 

RAMI 3   [  s 0  o  BOSHIZPIA  nivea  Gaud.    ( Kara i  o )  ] 

^J1M!£.  (Radish) 

Bacillus   aio  ideas  Tom  send:    Ta lino  to,    S.  ,    1927e« 
ioctcriiri  compos  tro  Pommel :   Takimoto,    S.  ,    19  2jb. 
Bacterium  s  ol  aha  ce  arum  B.   E.    Smith:   Takimoto,    S. ,    1930d« 

RANIPYQTJLACBA7 

Puce i  ni_a :   It  6,   Seiya,    l^Ha. 

PAnilOLZPIS  umbollata  Makino 

Coloopuccinia:   I  do,   Kiyoharu,    lS3r)» 

RHAMM3S 

Rust":    Transhcl ,   V.  ,    1934« 

RHUS   semi -alata  Murr.    vex.    opbockii  DC. 

Uronyc ess pir al is  Ho ri  :   Hori,    ShCtarC,    1092a, 

RICE   [  see   CRYZA  sativa  L.    (Ric  e  )  ] 

RICIIIUS   communis  L»    (Castor   Oilplant) 

Bac  tori  urn  ricini  Yoshii  &  TakLmoto:   Yoshii,   Hazimc,    and  Takimoto,    S. , 

"1920/ 
Hoc ro  s  po ri urn  ri  cijii   Yoshii:   Yoshii,   HazLmc,    1929a,    193IW 

ROSA,    (Rose) 

Kupjuieol^  rosae  Sawada:   Sawada,    Eaneyoshi,    1913c. 
Sphaculo:ria:    Jenkins,   A.   S.  ,    lcj.  '"• 

RO  aACgAE 

Sclerotinia;  Eanzawa,    Jun,    19C5s-« 
Takahashi,   Yoshinao,    1911. 

ROSE   [see   ROSA    (Rose)] 

RUBBER  TREE   [see  HEVEA   (Rubber  Tree)] 

RuBUS 
"  Hama  spore:   Hiratsuka,   Naohidc,    1935f« 

RUBUS   si  oboldi  i  Blumc 

Prirariioiu-i  rubi-si  cboldi  i  K'ev'.^e:   Kawagoc,    S.  ,    1,1^, 
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SACCTIARUM  of  fioinoruTii  I,    (Sugar  Cane) 

Corcospora  taiwanonsis  Mat  sumo  to  &  Yamamoto  :  Mat  sumo  to ,   Takashi, 

and  Yamamoto,   WatarO,   1934» 
Diseases:  Ho,   William  T,  H."",    1*335. 
H olmi n th o sp or i uri :  Mat  sumo  to,    Takashi,    and  Yamamoto,   WatarO,    1935a» 

5AGITTARIA  tri  folia  I,,    var.    si  no  nsi  s  Makino 

Doasssnciopsis   horiana    (P.    Honn,  )   ITishikado   &  Mat  sumo  to  :  Nishikado, 
Y.  i   and  Mat  sumo  to  ,   Hiioyoshi,    193v» 

SALIX  (Willow) 

Glocospoiiixin;   Fukushi,    T, ,    1921. 

Mel  amps ora:  Mat  sumo  to,   Takashi,    1917# 

Physalospora  miyaboana  Fukus  hi  :   Fukus  hi ,   T«  ,    lc)  2L  • 

SALIX  picrotii   Miq. 

[olampsora  cjiel  ijib Si  -*•  Z2 i°y("-'ti  i,  Mat  sumo  to  :  Ma  t s  umo  to  ,   Ta  ka shi ,   19  2o  • 

SSMIARUNDIHAKIA  fastuoss  Makino 

Di  s  c  a  od  :   Kawamura ,    So  i  i  a  hi  ,    19  28  a. 

SBvIIARUHDTNARIA  narihira  Mak. 

Fhi\arciothyrium   ja.x'nicum  Kino  &  Hi  dak  a:   Kino,   Iwao,   and  Hid  oka,   Z«  > 

1934b. 
Phragmo  thyrium  s  ord  ainrndian^ri^o  Hi  no  &  Hi  dak  a:   Hino,   Iwao,   and 

Hidaka,    Z. ,   1934b, 

SEGA1€M 

Bacterium  scsamicola  Ta'd.i:ioto  :    Takimoto,    S.,    192yf. 
Fucrriir  .  vasinf  ectam  Atk.  :    Terui,   M. ,    1934* 

SZSAMiM  in  dijpum  1, 

Alternaria   s^esjamijjola^  Kawamura ;  Kawamura,   Eikichi,    195-lc» 
Mac  10  sp o ri in a  s e s arid  Kawamura:  Kawamura,   Eikichi,    1931c» 

SETARIA    (Millet) 

Di  sea  se  s  :   Wa  i ,  Ngan- sh  ou ,    1930  • 
Yoshino,   Kiichi,    190b, 

SSTAPIA  italica    (l.  )   Beauv.    (Italian  Millet) 

Scler'osp ora  graminicol a   (Sacc.)  Schrot,  :   Hiura,   M. ,   1925  b,    1955* 
Shirai,   M. ,  T397a", 

SHRUBS 

Diseases:   Hara,   Kanesuke,    1927a. 

SOLANTJM  inelongena  I„    (Eggplant  ) 
Ascochyta:    Takimoto,   S. ,    192yd. 

Phono ps i s_  ve_xan_s    (Sacc.   &  Syd»  )  Harter:   Takimoto,   3.,    192yd. 
Rhabdo  spora  melongenae  Hanzawa:   Hanzawa,    Tun,    1910b. 
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SOLANUM  tuberosum  L.    (Potato), 

Baci  llu s  a ip i  fc ae  To wi se nd ;   Takimoto,    S.  ,    1Q2'/ 'a. 
Bacterium  solanacearum  E.   F.   Smith:    Takimoto,   S. ,   1930b. 
Mac  it)  3-po-^iUiU  soUni   Cke.:   Yoshii,   H. ,    IJd^e. 
Phyto  Dhthojra   inf  cs ':an_s_  (Mont.  )    cie  By.:   Nomura,   H. ,    l^Ola. 

SCPHORA 

Uredi  neae :  Kusano,   S.  ,    1904a. 
Uromyces :   Kusano,   S. ,    190\.c. 

SO RGHUM  nervosum  Boss.     ( Xao li ang ) 

Anthracnose:    Ch'en,   Hung  k'uei,    19 28-35. 

SOYBEAN  [see  GLYCINE  max  Me rr.    (Soybean)] 

.SPIN  ACT  A  ole  raeea  L. 

Colic  to  tri  chum  spinaciao  Ell.  &  Ealst. :   Hemmi,    T. ,   Kurata,    S. ,   and 
Tohara,   Y. ,    1935  • 

Glo  e  o  s  po rium  o  1:1  varu m  D T A3 n.  :   Hemini,    T.  ,   Kurata,    S. ,    and  Tohara,    Y. , 

IS  33. 

SPINDLE  THEE,    JAPANESE   [r.ce  EVOEYEjS   jcmorMea  L.    (Japanese   Spindle   Tree)] 
SQUASH  [see  CTTCUKBITA   (Squash)] 

TVA^IEA  pseudo-camellia  Maxim. 
Puccini  astruifi  /o'sMr  ap'ai  Hi  rat  suka  f .  :  Hi  rat  ai  ka,   Nao  hi  do ,   1931b. 

SUGAR  BEET  [see  BETA  vulgaris   L.    (Sugar   Beet)] 

SUGAR  CANE  [sec  J  ICCKARUM  offlcinarum  L.    (Sugar   Cane)] 

SUIELCV.ER   [soc  ;eEElEIp?HJo   (SunfLower)] 

S  YELP  COS   japonica  A.    DC. 

E^^JEEh^Ei  SJ:V  .-P.c-  *  .i;:-PQni  °ae  Kus  ■  no  :  Kusano,   S. ,    1907c. 

TARAXACUM  c or a tee ho run  E'>. 
"  Sphccrothcca  f'uli  gir/    .   (Schlccht.  )  PollacaL  :  Homma,   Y. ,   1934* 

TARO   [soo  COLO  CASTA    (Tare)] 

EATER  ASTER   [sue  ASTER  tataricus  L»f.    (Tater  Aster)] 

TEA   [sec  ;r jgA    (Tce)j 

THALICTRUM 

Ru  3 1 :    Tran  s  hcl ,  V. ,    19  >1  • 

TEE/,    (Tea) 

Pair, torho_ra  ne  c -rtr  i  x  Hartig:   Nomura,    .•:. ,    190lb. 
Diseases:   Du  Pasquier,    R. ,    1933 • 

Sawada,  Kaioyoshi,    1913b. 
Exobasidium  rcticul.atum  Itfl  I    Sawada,   Its,  Sciya,    and  Sawada, 

Kaicyoshi",    1E12. 
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TOBAC CO   [soo  NICOTI.ANA  tabaeum  L.    ( Tob ac co  )  ] 
TOMATO  [  soo  LYC0PERSIOUT1  esculcntun  Mill.    ( Tour,  to  )  ] 


Aiithosto mo  11a    (?):  Kitashima,  Kimiz<3,    192> 
Disoasos:   Hara,   Xancsuko,    1327a, 

TREES,    FOREST 

Diseases:  Liubarskil,   L.   V.  ,    1934,    19;£a» 
Valsa:    Togashi,   K. ,    1929. 

TREES,    FRUIT 

Diseases:  Hara,   Km  esuko.,   l^lo. 

Ikata,  Suehiko,    1927b. 
Sclerotinia;   Takahashi,    Yoshinao,    1)11, 
Valsa:    Togashi,   X. ,    1929. 

TRIPOLI UM    (Red  Clover) 

Diseases:  Matsuura,   Isomu,    1930* 

TRI FOLIUM    (White   Clover) 

Diseases:  Matsuura,    Is  ami,    1930* 

TRIEOIIUM  re  pens  L. 

Olpidium     trif  olii    (Pass.)  Schrb't.  :  Kusano,    S. ,    1929* 

TRTTICUM   (Who at) 

Cophalosporium  gramineum  Nishikado  &  Ikata;  Nishikado,  Y. ,  Mat  sumo  to, 

Hiroyoshi,    and  Yamauti  ,   K. ,    1934a# 

Nishikado,   Y. ,    and  Ikata,   Suehiko,   1934« 
Diseases:   Toi ,   Eang-lan,    1927b. 

ilelminthc  sporium.  triti  ci -vjqlgj\ri_s  Nishikado :  Nishikado,   Y. ,    1929  a. 
Ophiobqlus  graiiinis  Saoc.  :   Hori,   Shdtaro,    190lc. 
Puccini  a  :   Ta  kaha  3  hi ,   Yo  shi  mo,   19  04» 

Puccini  a  gr minis  P.    var.    triti  ci  Erikss.  &  Bonn. :    T'u,    Chih,   1934* 
Puc  ci  ni  a  t  rit  i  cina  Erikss.:  Bryzgalova,    V.   A.,    193  5  • 
Tilletia"  lae'u  3  Rabh,;   Eori,   ShdtarO,    l^Ola. 
Tilletia  tritici    (B jerk.  )  Wint.s   Hori,   Shotaro,    igola. 
Uro  cysti  s  occulta    ( V?a  Ur  •  )   Rabh.  :  Ho ri ,    Shot  aro ,    19  Olb . 

TRITI CUM  vulgarc  Vill. 

He]- mi n tho s po r ium  triti  ci-vulgari  s  Ni  shikado:  nishikado,   Y» ,    1920b. 


Disease:  Nishikado,   Y. ,    and  Mat  sumo  to,   Hiroyoshi,    1929a. 

Gnomonia  oharana  Nishikado  &  Matsumoto :  Nishikado,  Y. ,    and  Matsumoto, 

Hiroyoshi,    1929b. 

ULTUS  par vi  flora  Jacq. 

Gnomoni a  oharana  Nishikado  &  Matsumoto:  Matsumoto,   Hiroyoshi,    1931, 


la 

I3MKELLIFSRAE 

Puccinia:  Miyake,   Tsutomu,   lcjO'o. 
Uredinolos:   Lindroth,   J.    I.,    1902. 

YEG-?1IA'3L33    • 

P  ac  1 1  lu s  a ro i  de ae   Tom  send:   Takimoto,    C.  ,    1927a. 
Diseases:   Fujikuro,   Y. ,    lcJl?« 
Hara,  Kanesuke,    1520* 

VERONICA  arvens  is  Lm 

o  s -gh ae r a  ve r  on  ic  ae  S ch ro  t , :   Hemmi,    T.  ,    and  Nojima,    T. ,   193 4» 

VETCH,   MILK  [see  ASTRAGALUS    (Milk  Vetch)] 

VETCH-,    SAND  [see  VICIA  villosa  Roth    (Hand  Vetch)] 

VI CIA  faba  L. 

Bae t eri  uin  vi  c  1  ae  Uye da :   Takimoto,   S.  ,    1915b* 

G-i  b  ber  e  II  a  s  nu b  in  et  i  i    (Mont.)   Sacc. :   Mi  yak  e,    Chuichi,    I924. 

Phytoraonas  viciac  Yti : "  Yii ,    Ta-  fu ,    193 G b • 

VICIA  villosa  Roth    (Sand  Vetch) 

yu la r i a   s"c  tovar z  1  ana  } lagn . :   Tanaka,   Ichiro,    and  I wa dare,   S. ,    193lc» 

VIGNA  cat'janr;  vVr.ip,    var,    sinensis  King 

;pora  Yignicola  Kawamura:   Kawamura,  Eikichi,    1931a* 

VITIS    (Grape) 

Aero  sparsium  viticola  Ikata;   Ikata,    Suehiko,    and  Hi  to  mi,   T. ,    1931* 

Coni  o  tayri  ma :   Nishikado,    Y. ,    1923* 

.  necatrix  Hartig:  Nomura,   H. ,    l^Olb, 
C-lorierolla  rv.f oi.iaculaus   Spaulding  h  v.   Schrenk:    Hara,   Kaiesuke,    1911c. 
ri-ysalospora:   Nishikado,   Y. ,    1923, 
physalorpora  baccae   C  a  vara;   Nishikado,   Y. ,    1921* 
Root-neck   blight:  Hiura,   M. ,    1924b. 

Y.A3APXA  pun  re  ns  Matsunnira 

[yj-cillu  ;  ailiariao  Qmori:   (mo  ri  ,    J.,    10  cjb  c. 

WEEDS 

Diseases:   Desiatkin,   N.   L. ,    193^a 
Fnng  i :   Hanzawa,    Tun,    ISlOa, 

WHEAT  [sec  TRITiq1..!    (Tflieat)] 
7YLD  PLANTS   [see  PLANTS,   WILD] 
WILLOW  [sec  SALIX    (Willow)] 

WISTARIA 

PacilLae  r.illeti  -  i  Kawakami  &  Ikata:  Hino,  Iwao,   1933b« 
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WOOD 

Chloro  splen  ium.  aerug in  el  lum  (Nyl. )  Karst.  :  Akai ,  S. ,  1934* 
Chlorc  splen  ium  aoruginosum  (Ooder)  ICarst.  :  Akai,  S. ,  1934* 
Decay:    Burt,    E.~A.  ,    193 1. 

Wai,  Ngan-shou,    I92B. 
Sap    stain:  Nishikado,   Y. ,    and  Yamauti,  K. ,    1933"*35* 

WOODY  FL/N'IB   [sec  PLANUS,    WOODY] 
YAM  [egg  DIQSCQEEA    (Yon)] 

ZEA  nays   L.    (Maize ) 

Di seas c s :  Ni  s  hika do ,   Y. ,    19  26a, 

KcJminthosporium:  Nishikado,   Y. ,    andMiyakc,    Chuichi,    152Gb, 

Yii,    Ta-fu,    1933. 
Holminthcsporium  niaydi  s  Nishikado   &  Miyakc  :   Nishikado,   Y. ,    and 

Miyako,    Chuichi,    lQ*2oa,    1926c. 
Ho'pminthosporium  turcicum  passer ir.i  :  Nishikado,    Y. ,    andMiyakc, 

Chui  c  hi ,    19 37'i, .  lgsbo.  . 
Ophi  ob  olu  s  h  ctoro  strophus  Dree  Easier :  Nishikado,   Y. ,    andMiyakc, 

Chuichi,    192bc. 

Yii,    Ta~fu,    I933, 

ZINGIBER  officinale   Rose 00 

Pseudomonas  zingibcri  Uycda;  U;>oda,   YeijirO,    1908a. 

INTOTEBR/iTA 

ARACHNIDA   (Spider) 

Isaria  araclmophila  Diftri.    ex  P.:   Yasuda,   A.,    1894c* 


BQMBYX  mori  L.    (Silk  Worm) 

As  per 
Asp  cr 


Aspergillus  flavus  Lk.  t  Nomura,   H. ,    1897* 
irgillus  glaucus  Lk. :   Nomura,   H. ,    lo97» 


COLEOP'ERA   (Beetle) 

Ti lac  filial  op  si  s;  Yakashiki,  E. ,    and  Kumazawa,    M.  ,   1930c. 

HOMOP^ERA   (Scale   Insect) 

Fungi;  Miyabe,  K, ,    and  Sawada,  Kaneyoshi,    1913* 
Sawada,   Kaneyoshi,    1914*U 

KYMEN0PT5RA    (Ant) 

Fungi  ;   Be  quae  r  t ,    J  • ,    19  22. 

INSBCTA 

Fungi  ;   Hara,   Kanesuke,    1911b. 

Petch,    T. ,    I914,    19a,    1931-35. 
Sawada,    Kaneyoshi,    1914b, 
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LATOUCHIA  japonica  Ki  shi  da 

saria  atypicola  Yaaida:   Yakus  hi  ji ,   E. ,   and  Kutnazawa,  M. ,   l"930d« 

PYRAUSTA  nub  il all  s  Hubner 

Be 2 uvor ia   ca ssi  ana    (Bals.  )   Vu?.ll.  :   Lefebvre,    C.    L. ,    1^1  • 
uveria  gfl-obulifera    (Speg.  )  Picard:  Lefebvre,    C.   L. ,    1931* 
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Plant  Disease  Reporter 

Supplement  123  October  1,  1940. 

During  the  summers  of  1937,  1938,  and  1939,  the  writer  had 
the  privilege  of  spending  at  least  •  three  months'  each  summer  at  timber- 
line  on  the  southwest  slopes  of  Mount  Shasta,  California.   The  area 
studied  lies  in  the  Mount  Shasta  Recreational  Area  of  the  Shasta 
National  Forest  in  south-central  Siskiyou  County,   lit.  Shasta  is  a 
Cascade  volcano  with  a  comparatively  poor  flora  of  few  more  than 
4-00  species  of  flowering  plants.  The  area  studied  roughly  coincides 
with  that  described  in  "A  Flora  of  Mount  Shasta",  by  the  writer,  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Midland  Naturalist  for  May-June  1940. 

The  collection  of  saprobic  species  of  fungi  was  largely 
confined  to  a  brief  period  of  time  during  and  immediately  following 
the  rapid  melting  of  the  winter  snows  in  late  June  and  early  July. 
At  those  times,  because  of  inconvenience  of  reaching  other  stands, 
the  fungi  saprobic  on  Abies  magnif ica  var.  shastensis,  the  Shasta 
red  fir,  have  been  collected  most  intensively.  VJhile  Pinus  albicaulis, 
the  white-bark  pine,  occurred  near  my  headquarters,  the  Shasta  Alpine 
Lodge  at  Horse  Camp,  it  was  rather  free  from  s\ich  fungi. Saprobic 
species  oS   Tsuga  mertensiana,  the  mountain  hemlock,  were  not  collected 
thoroughly  because  of  the  locations  of  the  two  large  communities  of 
this  tree. 

Of  the  parasitic  fungi  several  seem  to  be  reported  from 
California  for  the  first  time,  especially  in  the  groups  of  rusts  and 
smuts.  Loaf  spots  arc-  very  infrequent. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  following  persons  for  assistance  with 
determinations:   Dr.  D.  H.  Linder,  Farlow  Herbarium;  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith, 
University  of  Michigan;  Dr.  Lee  Bonar,  University  of  California; 
Dr.  Roderick  Spraguo,  Division  of  Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  Dr.  Fred  J.  Seaver,  New  York  Botanical 
Gardens;  Dr.  George  L,  Zundel,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  Dr.  L.  2. 
'Vehmeyer,  University  of  Michigan;  Dr.  Ruth  R'emsberg,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  G.  W.  Martin,  State  University  of  Iowa;  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Mix, 


1/  Custodian  of  the  Shasta  Alpine  Lodge  for  the  Sierra  Club  of  California 
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University  of  Kansas.   I  am  also  indebted  to  Dr..  J.  H.  Hoskins  and 
the  Botany  Department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  for  use  of 
laboratory  space  and  equipment  while  studying  many  of  these  species. 

A  number  in  brackets  following  the  name  of  a  species,  (Exs.l),. 
indicates  the  number  of  the  fungus  in  the  writer's  recently  issued 
exsiccati. 


Abies  concolor  Lindl.  &   G-ord. 

Hypo derma  robust urn  Tub.  (Exs.  6/) 

Abies  magnifica  I.Iurr.  var.  shastensis  Lemmon 
Armillaria  sp.  Rhizomorphs  seen. 
Botryobasidium  ochraceum  (Mass.  )  Donk 
Coniophora  olivaceus  (Fr.)  Karst. 
Corticium  cremoricolor  Berk.  £  Curt. 
Corticium  roseum  Pers.  ex  Fr; 
Corticium  scute  Hare  Berk,  &  Curt. 
Cryptoporus  volvatus  '(Pk. )  Hubbard 
?Cylindrocolla  sp.  Probably  the  imperfect  stage  of  Gueninionsis  alpini 
Dacrymyces  deliquescens  (Bull. )  DBy.   Both  perfect  and  imperfect 

stages  collected  together. 
Dasyscypha  arida  (Phil.)  Sacc.  (Exs, 66) 
Dasyscypha  sp. 

Echinodontiuru  tinctorum  Ell,  ^   Ev, 
Fomes  annosus  (Fr. )  Cke', 
Fomes  subroseus  (Fr. )  Cke. 
Flammula  penetrans  (Fr. )  Quel. 
Ganoderma  oregonensis  Murr, 

Guepiniopsis  alpinus  (Tr.  *  Earle)  Brasfield  (Exs.  50) 
Hymenochaete  rugispora  Ell.  &.   Ev.   (Exs.  45) 
Hysterographium  formosum  (Cke.)  Sacc.   (Exs.  34) 
Lachnellula  chrysophthalma  (Fers, )  Karst. 
Merulius  americanus  Burt   (Exs.  46) 
Merulius  bellus  Berk.  &  Curt.   (Exs.  47) 
Merulius  ceracellus  Berk.  &  Curt.   (Exs.  48) 
Neopeckia  coulteri  (Pk. )  Sacc. 
Odontptrema  minus  Nyl, 
Oxydontia  alboviride  (Morgan)  Miller 
Patella  scutollata  (L. )  Morgan 
Phlebia  centrifuga  Karst. 
Plourotus  potaloides  (Fr. )  Quel. 
Polyporus  abietinus  Fr. 

Polyporus  alboluteus  Ell.  &  Ev.   (Exs.  4?) 
Polyporus  leucospongia  Cke.  &  Hark.   (Exs.  3CA) 
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Abies  magnifioa  Murr.  var.  shastensis  Lernmon  (Continued) 
Poria  candidissima  (Schw.)  Sacc. 
Poria  lenis  Karst. 

Poria  subincarnata  (Pk. )  Murr.   (Sxs.  57) 
Sepedonium  chrysospermum  (Bull.)  Fr. 
Solenia  Candida  Pers.  ex  Fr.  '  (Sxs.  44) 
?3orangium  sp.   A  member  of  the  Myxobacteriaeeae, 
Sphaeridium  luteum  v.  rfoehn. 
Tilachlidium  tomentosum  (Schrad. )  Lindau 
Tramotes  pini  Fr.  var.  abietis  Karst, 
Treme] lodon  gelatinosum  Pers.  ex  Fr. 
Tulasnella  fuscoviolacea  Bres. 
Tympanis  pinastri  (Tul. )  Pehm. 

Agoseris  scorzoneraef oiia  Graone 

Fuccinia  hieracii  (Schum. )  Mart. 

Agrostis  exarata  Ti-in. 

Erysiphe  graminis  DC.   (Sxs.  20) 

Allium  validum  Wats., 

Uromyces  aureus  Diet.  &  Holw,    (Sxs.  15) 

Amelanchier  alnifolia  Nutt. 

Gymno sporangium  libocedri  (p,  Kenn.)  Kern   (Sxs.  37) 

Arabis  platysperma  Gray  var.  howellii  (Y'ats.)  Jepson 
Puccinia  monoica  (Pk. )  Arth. 

Arctostaphylos  nevadensis  Gray 

Sxobasidium  vaccinii  (Fckl. )  Wor. 
Exobasidium  vacoinii-uliginosii  Bona. 
Phyllosticta  amicta  Ell.  &   Sv.    (Sxs.  51) 

Arctostaphylos  patula  Greene 

Cryptostictis  arbuti  (Bonar)  Z'eller 
Sxobasidium  vaccinii-uliginosii  Bond.   (Sxs.  25) 
Godronia  sp. 

Arnica  mollis  Hook. 

Sphaerotheca  humuli  (DC.*)  Burr.  var.  fuliginea  (Schlecht.)  Salm. 

(Exs.  23) 

Asarum  hartv/egii  V'ats. 

Synchytrium  asari  Arth.  &  Kolv:. 

Athyrium  amerieanun  (Butters)  Maxon 

Hystorium  magnosporum  Ger.    (Sxs.  33) 
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Bromus  carinatus  Hook.  &  Arn. 

Scolecotrichum  graminis  (Pers. )  Fckl. 
Puccinia  glumarum  (Schmidt)  Erikss.  &   Henri. 
Ustilago  bromivora  (Tul.  )  i'isch.    (Exs.  43) 

Calyptridium  umbeilatum  (Torr. )  Greene  var.  caudicifera  (Gray)  Jepson 
Uromyces  spragueae  Hark.   (Exs.lP") 

Cardamine  bellidifolia  L.  var".  pachynhylla  Gov.  &  Leib.       '  . 
Puccinia  cruciferarum  Rud. 

Carex  brainerdii  Mkze. 

Puccinia  oxtonsicola  Plowr*   (Exs.  5) 

Carex  spectabilis  Dewey 

Cintractia  caricis  (Pers.)  Magn.   (Exs.  65) 
Cintractia  externa  (Griff.)  Clint. 

Carex  sp. 

Cladosporiura  herbarum  (Pers.  )  Lk. 

Castanopsis  chrysophylla  A. DC. 

Dothidella  castanicola  (Ell.  &  Sv. )  Bonar   (Exs.  28) 
Taphrina  castanopsidis  Ell.  $■   SV.  ex  Jenkins 

Castillcja  arachnoidea  Groenm, 
Phoma  herbarura  Yfestd. 
Sphaeropsis  microscopicum  Tassi 

Chamaesaracha  nana  Gray 

Puccinia  chamaesarachae  Syd.   (Exs.  4) 

Chrysothamnus  nauseosus  (Pall.)  Britt.  var.  occidentalis  (Greene)  Hall 
Epochnium  isthmorphorur.i  Sacc. 

Crypt antha  af finis  (Gray)  Greene 
Srysiphe  cichoraccarum  DC. 

Cymop torus  terebinthinus  (Hook. )  T.  &   G. 

Puccinia  jonesii  Pk.  var.  cymoptcri  (Diet.  &  Holw. )  Artb.   (Exsi"  8) 
Puccinia  pseudocymopteri  Holw. 

Cystoptoris  fragilis  (L, )  Bernh. 

Hyalopsora  polypodii  (Pers. ) ' Magn.   (Exs.  38) 

Delphinium  pauciflorum  Nutt.  '  •' 

Ramularia  delphinii  Jaap 
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Elymus  glaucus  Buckl.  var  jepsonii  Davy 

Puccinia  glurr.arum   (Schmidt)   Erikss,   ft  Henn.      (Exs.   6) 

Snilobium  clavatun  Trel, 

Puccinia  scandica  Johanss.   (Exs.  11) 

Epilobium  hornemannii  Ilausskn. 

Sphaerotheca  epilobii  (Lk. )  Duby 

Epilobium  lactiflorum  Hausskn. 

Sphaerotheca  epilobii  (Lk.)  Duby   (Exs.  4-1A) 

Erigeron  inornatus  Gray 

Erysiphe  cichoracearutn  DC.   (Exs.  15) 

Eriogonum  latifolium  Smith  ssp.  nudum  (Dougl.)  Stokes 
Uromyces  intricatus  Cke. 

Eriogonum  marifolium  T.  &  G. 
Erysiphe  polygoni  DC. 
Uromyces  intricatus  Cke.   (Exs.  17) 

Ganoderma  oregonensis  Murr. 

Hypomyces  aurantius  (Pers. )  Fckl. 

Gayophytum  ramosissimum  T.  a.   G. 

Puccinia  vagans  (DC.)  Arth.  var.  gayophytii  Artfr.  ('Exs.    12) 

Glyceria  elata  (Nash)  Kitchc. 

Scolecotrichum  graminis  (?ers.)  Fckl. 

Hieracium  albiflorum  Hook. 

Puccinia  hieracii  (Schnm. )  Mart,   (Exs. 7) 

Juncus  balticus  Vlilld.var.  montanus  Engclm. 

Leptosphaeria  juncicola  Karst.   (Exs.  68) 
Scelobelonium  melanosporum  (Rohm.  )  v.  Hoehn.   (Exs.  68) 

Juncus  parryi  Engelm. 

Cintractia  calif ornica  Zundel   (Exs.  64)2/ 

Dothidella  junci  (Fr. )  Sacc.   (Exs.  40A)  -  - 

Uromyces   junci    (Desm. )   L.    Tul.       (Exs.    J>c/A) 

Juncus  sp. 

Heteropatella  alpina  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  W.  3.  Cooke' 


Species  first  published  in  Exsiccati  under  given  number. 
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Kelloggia  galioidos  Torr. 
?Placosphaeria  sp. 

Libocedrus  decurrens  Torr. 

Gymnosporangium  libocedri  (P.  Honn. )  Kern   (Exs.  1) 
Patella  scutellata  (L. )  Morgan 

Ligusticum  gray!  C.  &   R, 

Heteropatella  alpina  (Ell.  &  Ev.  )  W,  B.  Cooke   (Exs,  28.A.) 
Kyssopsora  echinata  (Lev.)  Arth.   (Exs.  3) 
Puccinia  ligustici  Ell.  &  Ev.   (Exs.  41) 

Lupinus  albicaulis  Dougl.  var.  shastensis  C.P.Smith 
Phyllosticta  ferax  Ell.  &   Ev.    (Exs.  52) 
Pleospora  amplispora  Ell.  &  Ev.   (Exs.  54) 

Lupinus  obtusilobus  Heller 
Mollisia  sp. 

Pleospora  balsamorhizae  Tr.  <1   Sarle   (Exs.  35) 
Typhula  sp . 

Monardella  odoratissima  3enth. 

Phyllosticta  monardellae  W.  3.  C0oke   (Exs.  70)  _/ 
Placosphaeria  shastensis  Sprague  &  W.'  B.  Cooke   (Exs.  31) 
Pleospora  permunda  Cke.   (Exs.  31) 
Puccinia  menthae  Pars.   (Exs.  9) 
Stemphyllum,  sp. 

Osmorrhiza  nuda  Torr. 

Puccinia  pimpinellae  (Str.)  Mart, 

Pedicular is  densiflora  Berth. 

Puccinia  rufescens  Diet.  &  Holw. 

Pentstemon  deustus  Dougl.  ssp.  typicus  Keck 
Puccinia  pentstomonis  Pk.   (Exs.  10) 

Pentstemon  gracilentus  Gray 

Pleospora  permunda  Cke.   ^Exs.  36) 

Pentstemon  newberryi  Gray 

Puccinia  palmeri  Diet.  &.   Holw.   (Exs.  "42) 

Phlox  douglasli  Hook. 

Macrophoma  cylindrospora  (Desm. )  Berl.  &  Vogl. 
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Pinus  plbicaulis  Engelm. 
?Allantophomopsis  sp. 
Dasyscypha  arida  (Phil.)  Sacc. 

Guepiniopsis  alpinus  (Tr.  &  Sarle)  Brasfield.Seen,  but  not  collected. 
Hysterographium  formosum  (Gke.)  Sacc. 
Lontinus  lepideus  Fr. 

Lophodermium  pinastri  (Schrad.)  Chev.    (Exs.  53) 
Neopeckia  coulteri  (Pk. )  Sacc.   (Exs.  35) 
Phoma  harknossii  Sacc. 
Polyporus  leucospongia  Gke.  &.   Hark. 
Tympanis  pinastri  (Tul. )  Rehm. 

Pinus  contorta  Dougl.  var.  Murrayana  Engelm. 
Cronartium  comptoniae  Arth. 

Pinus  lambertiana  Dougl. 

Armillaria  sp.   Rhizomorphs  seen. 

Pinus  ponderosa  Dougl. 

Lentinus  lepideus  Fr. 

Poria  rufa  ( Schrad.  ex  Fr. )  Gke. 

Poa  pratonsis  L. 

Erysiphe  graminis  DC.   (Exs.  26) 
Helminthosporium  vagans  Drechs.   (Exs.  ?Q) 

Polygonum  shastense  Brewer 

Ustilago  shastense  Zundel   (Exs.  63)  — 

Prunus  emarginata  (Dougl.)  Walp, 

Taphrina  flectans  Mix   (Exs.  25) 

Pteridium  aquilinum  (L. )  Roth  ex  Merfcens  var.  puboscens  Underw. 
Gloeosporium  pteridis  Hark.    (Exs.  29) 

Salix  scouleriana  Barr. 

?Torula  Crustacea  Schw.? 

Salix  sitchensis  Bong. 

Melampsora  arctica  Rostr.    (Exs.  2) 

Senecio  aronicioides  DC. 

Ramularia  senocionis  (Berk.  &  Er. )  Sacc.  var.  carnioliea  Jaap  (Exs. 32) 

Sisymbrium  altissimum  L. 

Cyst opus  candidus  (Pers. )  Lev. 
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Sitanion  hansenii  (Scribn. )  J.   G.  Smith 

Puccinia  glumarum  (Schmidt)  Srikss.  &.   Henn.   (Exst  40) 
Ustilago  hypodytes  (Schl.  )  Fr.   (Exs.  58) 

Sitanion  hystrix  (Nutt.)  J.G.Smith 

Erysiphe  graminis  DC.   (Exs.  27) 

Phoma  herbarum  Westd. 

Ustilago  hypodytos  (Schl.)  Fr.   (Exs.  55) 

Ustilago  minima  Arth.   (Exs.  62)' 

Stcllaria  longipes  Goldie 

Ivielampsorella  corastii  (Pers.)  Schroct.   (Exs.  ?/) 

Stipa  californica  Morr.  &   Davy 

Ustilago  hypodytos  (Schl.)  Fr.   (Exs.  60) 

Stipa  occidcntalis  Thurb. 
Anguina  sp. 

Scolecotrichum  graminis  iPors. )  Fckl. 
Ustilago  hypodytos  (Schl.)  Fr.   (Exs,  6l) 

Streptanthus  orbiculatus  Groono 

Naemosphaera  shastonsis  Spraguo  S-   W,  B.  Cooke 

Trisbtum  spicatum  (L.)  Richt. 

Puccinia  rubigo-vora  (DC.)  Wint. 

Tsuga  mertensiana  (Bong.)  Sarg. 

Dasyscypha  agassisii  (Berk.  &■   Curt.)  3a cc. 
Guopiniopsis  alpinus  (Tr.  &   Sarle)  Brasfiold 
Poria  vaporaria  (Fr. )  Cko. 

Vaccinium  caespitosum  Michx. 

Puccinia  strum  goeppertianum  (Kiihn)  Kleb.   (Exs.  13) 
Pucciniastrum  myrtillii  (Schum. )  Arth.   (Exs.  14) 

Vicia  amcri cana  Muhl. 

Erysiphe  polygoni  DC.   (Exs.  21) 
Uromyces  fabao  (Pcrs. )  DBy.   (Exs.  16 ) 

Viola  purpurea  Koll. 

Sphaorotheca  humuli  (DC.)  Burr.    (Exs.  22) 

On  various  dead  grasses,  sedges  and  rushes  (leaves  and  stems  which 
have  overwintered  in  situ  in  clumps  or  in  springs). 

Cladosporium  herbarum  (Per 3. )  Ik. 

Phoma  herbarum  Westd. 

Typhula  sp. 
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On  old  boards  (Shasta  Fir  or  Yollow  Pine) 

Dasyscypha  agassizii  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Sacc,   (Exs.  67) 

On  the  ground  and  on  or  under  duff 
Calodon  ami cum  Quel.   (Sxs.  56) 
Coprinus  comatus  Fr. 
Discina  ancilis  (Pers. )  Sacc. 
Helvolla  californica  Phill. 
Paxina  nigrella  Soavor 
Peziza  sp. 

Polyporus  perennis  Fr. 
Pseudoplectania  fulgens  (Pers. )  Fekl. 
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OPPICIAI  BUSINESS 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Dean  H.  Harold 
Hume.   Howard  P.  Barss  was  asked  to  serve  as  secretary  for  the  meeting. 

Professor  Hume  briefly  called. attention  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  created  In  the  United  States,  particularly  throughout  the  southern 
half,  by  the  microscopic  plant  parasites  known  as  eolworms  or  nematodes. 
He  stressed  the  fact  that  no  group  of  parasites  of  equal  importance  had  been 
so  neglected  from  the  research  standpoint.   Although  it  has  been  suggested 
by  those  closely  in  touch  with  the  situation  that  no  single  plant  pest  is 
probably  responsible  for  a  larger  amount  of  loss  to  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try, year  after  year,  than  the  root-knot  nematode,  because  it  attacks  such 
a  wide  range  of  important  crop  plants,  there  still  has  been  but  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  work  thus  far  on  selection  and  breeding  for  nematode  resist- 
ance in  these  major  crops.   He  declared  tha.t  the  situation  created  r  chal- 
lenge to  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  scientific  workers  in 
the  Government  to  aid  a.griculture  in  finding  effective  ways  of  cooperating 
with  the  numerous  plant  nematode  problems.   He  urged  workers  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  in  a' more  vigorous  attack  on  nematode  problems  and  expressed 
gratification  that  the  evidences  of  progress  were  so  encouraging  at  the  pres- 
ent time  as  .testified  by  the  titles  of  the  papers  to  be  presented  at  this 
conference. 

Dean  Hume  then  stated  that  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the  con- 
ference had  met  the  -orevious  evening  and  had  decided  to  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  organization.  The  secretary  was  then  called  upon  to 
read  the  recommendations  of  the  committee.  After  a  brief,  favorable  discus- 
sion the  recommendations  were  adopted  without  dissent  and  the  Plant  Nema.tode 
Council  came  into  existence.   The  recommendations  follow: 


TH3  PLAITT  NEMATODE  C0U1TCIL: 

The  Recommenda.tions  of  the  Plant  Nematode  Committee  adopted 
by  the  Third  National  Plant  Nematode  Conference  at 

Birmingham,  Alabama,  February  $,    19^0. 


It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  present  committee  that 
this  orga.niza.tion  be  made  permanent. 

That  it  shall  be  known  as  the  Plant  Nematode  Council. 

That  its  purpose  shall  be  to  promote  research  on  plant 

nema.tode  problems  and  to  facilitate  mutual  assistance 
among  the  workers. 
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That  membership  shall  he  given  to  all  interested  in  plant 
nematode  research. 

That  the  existing  committee  shall  become  the  executive 
committee;   that  it  shall  have  power  to  increase 
or  otherwise  change  its  membership,  and  to  select 
a  chairman  and  a  secretary;   and  that  it  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  membership  a  program  of  sug- 
gested activities. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  immediately  after  the  conference  and 
elected  Dean  H.  Harold  Hume,  University  of  Florida,  chairman  and  Howard 
P.  Barss,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri culture,  as  secretary.   G.  H.  Godfrey, 
of  Texas,  R.  J.  Haskell  of  the  U.  S.  Extension  Service,  H.  D.  Barker  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  B.  L.  17ade  of  the  Southeastern  Re- 
gional Vegetable  Breeding  Laboratory,  were  added  to  the  Executive  Committee 
which  already  consisted  of  H.  Harold  Hume,  Florida,  H.  P,  Stuckey,  Georgia, 
R.  F.  Poole,  North  Carolina,  C.  D.  Sherbakoff,  Tennessee,  S.  A.  Wingard, 
Virginia,  K.  C.  Barrons ,  Michigan,  and  G.  Steiner  and  E.  E.  Clayton,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  was  tentatively  agreed  to  hold  another  general  conference  of  all 
interested  in  plant  nematode  research  the  following  year,  preferably  in  con- 
junction with  the  Association  of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers.   It  was  de- 
cided that  one  of  the  first  steps  of  the  Council  should  be  to  work  out,  if 
possible,  a  means  whereby  workers  in  various  states  could  cooperate  in  more 
systematic  testing  of  varieties  of  crop  plants,  forage  plants,  erosion- 
control  plants,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  plants  for  resistance  to  nematodes. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  PAPERS  ON  THE  PROGRAM 

The  following  contributions  were  made  to  the  program,  most  of  which 
were  presented  in  person.   Others  sent  in  by  workers  who  could  not  attend 
were  read  before  the  session.   One  or  two  are  included  which  failed  to  ar- 
rive in  time  for  presentation  but  whose  contents  were  deemed  of  interest  to 
those  working  with  plant  nematode  problems. 


INDUCING  UNIFORM  SOIL  INFESTATIONS  OF  THE  NEMATODE  HSTERODERA  MARIONI 
AS  AN  AID  IN  BREEDING  FOR  RESISTANCE  TO  ROOT  KNOT.   Keith  C.  Barrons,  Michigjl 
State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. — In  connection  with  breeding  work  on 
root-knot  resistance  in  beans  and  cowpeas  at  the  Alabama  Experiment  Station 
preliminary  experiments  indicated  that  even  in  soil  badly  infested  with  nem-j 
atodes,  considerable  variation  occurred  in  the  degree  of  root— knot  infestation 
even  among  the  plants  of  relatively  pure  varieties.   Insuring  a  uniform  and 
severe  epidemic  is  a  major  problem  in  testing  plants  for  resistance  to  any 
disease,  particularly  in  breeding  w0rk  when  making  individual  plant  selec- 
tions. 
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In  a  test  for  uniformity  of  root-knot  infestation,  lima  beans  and  snap 
•beans  were  grown  in  naturally  infested  soil,  but  in  alternate  rows  about  9O  g. 
of  severely  knotted,  chopped-up  tomato  and  bean  roots  were  pat  into  each  yard 
of  furrow  below  seed  level  prior  to  planting.   When  the  plants  were  dug  up  a 
distinctly  "spotted"  condition  of  infestation  was  disclosed,  particularly  on 
the  uninoculated  rows.   Inoculation,  however,  had  increased  the  amount  of 
root  knot  in  the  lightly  infested  areas.   Relatively  large  quantities  of  in- 
oculum were  added  to  the  soil  on  several  occasions  in  an  effort  to  establish 
a  uniform  infestation  plot,  but  tests  with  Henderson  Bush  lima  showed  wide 
variation  in  attack  and  often  a  distinctly  spotted  condition.   Many  of  the 
plants  always  appeared  lightly  infested. 

A  plot  of  about  1,000  tomato  plants  was  then  inoculated  by  mixing  a 
small  handful  of  root— knot  inoculum  in  the  soil  under  each  transplant  when 
set.   About  90  percent  became  heavily  infested.   Again,  with  varieties  of 
the  common  bean  and  lima  bean,  a  small  handful  of  inoculum  was  mixed  with 
the  soil  in  a  6-inch  area  6  inches  deep  in  each  hill  before  planting.   When 
dug  in  12  weeks,  little  variation  was  noted  in  the  degree  of  infestation 
within  a  variety,  practically  all  plants  of  susceptible  varieties  being 
heavily  infested. 

In  a  number  of  breeding  experiments  where  this  method  was  used  rather 
uniform  soil  infestation  was  obtained  as  indicated  by  tests  with  a  highly 
susceptible  kind.   The  results  ^ere  never  perfect.   Always  a  few  plants  ap- 
peared intermediate  and  few  lightly  infested.   Even  though  absolutely  uni- 
form root— knot  infestations  cannot  be  induced,  the  methods  described  are  of 
definite  value  in  reducing  variation  ana  thus  increasing  the  dependability 
of  results.   However,  in  developing  resistant  crops,  further  Imo^ledge  con- 
cerning the  occurrence  of  geographic  races  as  well  as  host— specialized  races 
of  the  root  knot  nematode  would  also  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  plant 
breeder. 

REMARKS  ON  ADDITIONS  TO  A  LIST  0?  HOSTS  OF  THE  ROOT-KNOT  NEMATODE. 
Edna  M.  3uhrer,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  0. — Fifty- 
five  new  host  plants  of  the  root-knot  nematode,  representing  most  of  the 
continents  of  the  world,  have  been  added  to  records  in  the  Division  of 
Hematology  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture)  since  additions  to  the  1933 
list  were  published  in  the  Plant  Disease  Reporter  for  July  1,  1932.   There 
are  now  1,387  species,  representing  125  families.   Specific  remarks  were 
made  about  infestations  on  Lespedeza  stipulacea,  Korean  lespedeza,  Pinas 
lambertiana,  sugar  pine,  and  other  plants. 

RESISTANCE  TO  ROOT  KNOT  NEMATODE  IN  NICOTIANA.   S.  S.  Clayton,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. —Studies  on  the  carry-over  of 
nematode  populations  following  cropping  with  peanuts,  resistant  soybeans 
and  cowpeas,  cotton,  corn,  etc.,  have  shown  that  only  a  few  crops  are  re- 
sistant enough  to  actually  starve  out  the  nematodes.   Even  Brabham  peas  and 
corn  are  sufficiently  parasitized  to  cary  over  maximum  nematode  populations. 
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There  is  an  important  difference  "between  apparently  resistant  and  definitely 
immune  plants.   To  provide  a  sound  "basis  for  the  breeding  of  either  resistanl 
or  immune  tobaccos,  extensive  tests  have  been  made  with  the  cultivated  N.. 
tab a cum  and  other  Nicotiana  species. 

Within  N^  tab a cum  varying  degrees  of  resistance  were  found,,  evidently 
conditioned  by  a  number  of  genes.   Encouragingly,  it  has  been  possible  ( 1)  to 
eliminate-  certain  lines,  like  White  Honduras,  where  nematode  resistance  is 
apparently  linked  closely  with  a  number  of  undesirable  growth  characters; 
(2)  to  eliminate  many  lines  with  intermediate  types  of  resistance;  and  (3)  to 
locate,  and  establish,  vrith   repeated  selfing,  apparently  homozygous  lines. of 
N.  tab a cum  wi  th  a  rather  high  degree  of  nematode  resistance.   These  lines  are 
no"'  being  used  in  first  and  second  back  crosses. 

Many  of  the  species  of  Nicotiana  were  found  highly  susceptible,  as 
bigelovii ,  maritima ,  langsdorff ii ,  glutinosa,  and  goodspeedii .   Others,  how- 
ever, are  highly  resistant  to  immune.   These  include  longiflora,  mega.losiphon 


repanda,  nudicaulis ,  and  nesophila.  Such  species  provide  genetic  material 
far  superior,  from  the  viewpoint  of  resistance,  to  anything  discovered  within 
N.  tabacum.  With  the  new  methods  of  inducing  polyploidy,  the  problem  of 
inter— species  crosses  has  been  much  simplified.  Thus  work  is  proceeding  with 
a  tabacum  X  glauca  tetraploid  with  a  view  to  transferring  the  high  nematode 
resistance  of  glauca  to  tabacum.  Similar  ^ork  is  in  progress  with  other 
highly  resistant  to -immune  Nicotiana  species. 

The  ultimate  aim  is  to  produce  locally  well— adapted  commercial  tobaccc 
varieties  that  are  nematode-resistant  and  to  develop  basic  breeding  stocks 
available  to  anyone  undertaking  a  tobacco— breeding  project  in  Hiich  nematode 
resistance  is  an  object.   To  this  end  ?j\   attempt  is  being  made  to  eliminate, 
if  possible,  down  to  a  single  source  of  near-immunity  that  is  conditioned  by 
one  or  two  genes.   In  tobacco  present  resistance  is  of  an  intermediate  type 
dependent  upon  multiple  factors  and  hard  to  use.   The  need  for  near— immune, 
easily  handled  basic  breeding  materials  has  led  us  to  give  much  attention  to 
the  other  Nicotiana  species,  rather  than  to  confine  attention  to  the  resist- 
ance occurring  in  cultivated  tobaccos. 

THE  BULB  NEMATODE  (DITYLENCHUS  DIPSACI)  IN  NARCISSUS  PLANTINGS  IN 
WESTERN  OREGON.   Chas.  A.  Cole,  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Salem, 
Oregon. —The  State  of  Oregon,  together  with  the  State  of  Washington,  produce 
more  than  100,000,000  narcissus  bulbs  each  season  and  the  crop  is  an  impor- 
tant item  in  the  nursery  income  of  these  2  States.   In  our  field  work  in  neir 
atode  control  it  seems  to  us  that  the  resistance  of  the  bulb  nematode  to  hot 
water  treatment  varies  with  the  section  ^ithin  the  State.   In  order  to  test 
out  this  idea,  a.  series  of  experiments  are  being  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  Mr.  W.  D.  Courtney,  Assistant  Nematologist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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The  established  method  of  treating  for  2  l/2  hours  at  110°  to  111  l/2cF. 
first  used  in  Oregon,  ^ps  rot  effective  in  practice  and  the  period  has  "been 
increased  to  k   hours.   T7e  find  that  Tdth  some  varieties  even  a  U— hour  treat- 
ment does  not  always  give  a  complete  kill.   This  makes  us  Fonder  if  the  cell 
structure  of  some  varieties  renders  them  heat  resistant.   The  latest  control 
methods  used  in  this  State  include  a  presoak  at  70°F.  for  not  less  than  p.n 
hour,  a  precook  at  110°  to  111  l/2°  for  h^   minutes  and  a  U-hour  treatment  st 
that  temperature.   One  pint  of  formaldehyde  is  added  to  each  35  gallons  of 
water  in  the  "bath  to  prevent  "basal  rot.   It  also  makes  the  treatment  for  nem- 
atode more  effective. 

In  field  observations  over  3  years,  following  treatment  at  2  1/2,  3. 
and  h   hours,  no  evidence  of  nematode  would  show  up  during  the  "bloom  inspection 
the  next  spring  "but  it  would  appear,  at  least  in  the  2  l/2  hour  treated  lots, 
in  the  foliage  the  second  season,  especially  in  the  Portland  and  Brookings 
sections.   In  the  Tillamook  section  a  3  or  3  l/ 2— hour  treating  period  elimi- 
nated the  nematode.   Some  details  of  the  hot  water  treatment  of  narcissus  need 
further  study  to  determine  the  proper  time  for  digging  and  treating.   Further- 
more, we  find  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eliminate  the  nematode  from 
Chinese  Lily  and  paper  White  narcissus.   This  nematode  control  is  quite  a 
problem  with  us,  as  our  quarantine  now  requires  the  treatment  of  all  planting 
stock  every  2  years  whether  infested  r'ith  nematode  or  not. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ROOT-KNOT  NEMATODE  DISEASES 
III  VIRGINIA.   S.  P.  Fenne,  Extension  Service,  Blacksburg,  Virginia.- — In 
Caroline  County,  where  farmers  have  been  growing  certified  Nancy  Hall  sweet 
potatoes,  it  was  found  during  the  past  year  that  certain  fields  on  at  least 
2  farms  were  heavily  infested  with  root  knot.   In  working  with  these  growers 
in  an   attempt  to  give  them  a  rotation  that  '"ill  reduce  the  nematode  popula- 
tion, the  supposedly  resistant  Laredo  soybeans  were  grown.   Just  before  cut- 
ting time  these  beans  were  examined  and  found  to  be  very  heavily  infested 
with  root  knot.   Some  of  the  roots  "ere  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.   The 
second  situation  exists  in  the  k   counties  of  the  Northern  Neck,  Virginia, 
where  tomato  plants  from  a  State  farther  south  have  been  used  for  the  last 
2  or  3  years.   Some  of  the  plants  obtained  last  year  were  badly  infested 
with  root  knot,  resulting  in  a  decreased  yield  of  from  15  to  75  percent  in 
some  cases.   Growers  in  that  area  are  now  demanding  that  a  quarantine  be  set 
up  to  prevent  the  entry  of  root-knot  infested  plants. 

HOT  WATER  TREATMENT  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  NEMATODES  IN  WOODY  PLANTS. 
G.  H.  Godfrey,  Lower  Rio  Grande  Experiment  Station,  VJeslaco,  Texas. — Abstract 
not  received. 
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SOLE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  QUICK  TESTING  OF  NEMATODE  RESISTANCE  IN  PLANT 
BREEDING  PROGRAMS.   G.  H.  Godfrey,  Lower  Rio  Grande  Experiment  Station, 
TCeslaco,  Texas. — Reference  is  made  to  an  earlier  paper,  (Some  techniques 
used  in  the  study  of  the  root-knot  nematode,  Heterodera  radicicola.   Phyto- 
path.   21:  323~329) .  with  the  suggestion  that  certain  phases  of  the  tech- 
nique described  therein  might  he  used  to  advantage  for  obtaining  quick  read- 
ings on  root-knot  nematode  resistance  in  plant  breeding  programs.   Careful 
application  of  the  method  mould  eliminate  the  complication  and  delay  brought 
about  by  chance  "escape"  from  infestation  on  the  part  of  a.  few  plants  in  a 
progeny  population. 

CONTROLLING  ROOT-KNOT  NEMATODES  IN  POTATOES  IN  TFE  KLAMATH  BASIN  BY 
MEANS  0?  IRRIGATION.   A.  S.  Gross,  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Corvallis,  Oregon. — The  root-knot  nematode,  (heterodera  ma.rioni)  ,  was  first 
identified  in  the  Klamath  Basin  in  1923  on  potatoes  originating  from  stock 
from  another  State.   Since  then  the  eelworm  has  been  found  on  some  other 
farms  resulting  in  heavy  losses  to  a  limited  number  of  growers.   In  193&  SJl 
intensive  survey  was  made  and  funds  were  provided  by  the  Oregon  Legislature 
to  develop  practical  control  methods. 

The  survey  showed  that  on  certain  farms,  while  abundant  root— knot  on 
weeds  and  crop  plants  indicated  heavy  soil  infestation,  yet  potato  crops  were 
being  harvested  showing  few  or  no  nematode  symptoms  on  the  tubers.   At  the 
same  time  other  fields  apparently  no  more  heavily  infested  were  sustaining 
rather'  heavy  tuber  attack.   The  heaviest  infestation  was  normally  on  the 
ridges  or  higher  areas.   In  193&,  soil  temperature  readings  started  in  mid- 
August  showed  rather  wide  differences  on  farms  in  the  same  district  having 
similar  soil  but  different  irrigation  practices.   In  fields  irrigated  every 
3  to  3  days  the  average  daily  soil  temperature  was  around  63°  to  65rF. 
Fields  irrigated  at  intervals  of  7  to  9  days  showed  temperatures  as  high  as 
80°.   Low  temperature  fields  showed  no  external  tuber  symptoms  at  digging 
time  although  the  roots  of  weeds  and  of  potatoes  indicated  a  heavy,  general 
nematode  population.  A  high-temperature  field  produced  tubers  19  percent  of 
which  showed  external  symptoms. 

These  facts  suggested  an  experiment,  conducted  in  1939 >  in  a  field 
that  appeared  to  have  a  heavy  and  somewhat  uniform  nematode  infestation. 
Irrigation  of  the  different  plots  was  conducted,  after  the  first  ^eek,  at 
intervals  of  1,  2,  3.  ^.  pnd  5  days.   Temperature  readings  were  made  each 
day  at  about  10:00  a.m.   at  6— inch  depth  in  the  rows.   The  plot  averages 
were  bU.g°,  65.3°.  66.0°,  66.5°,  ;n-nd  67. 5°,  respectively.   Irrigation  starte 
July  7,  ended  August  23.   The  water  applied  averaged  73°.  coming  from  a  cana 
about  half  a  mile  away  ,,7here  the  ^ater  averaged  65°.   The  tubers  were  dug 
October  IS.   The  percentage  of  tubers  showing  external  eelworm  symptoms  was 
*+8.6,  U6.6,  33«^>  51'6,  and  52.^,  respectively.   TThile  the  results  demon- 
strated th-^t  soil  temperature  can  be  lowered  through  evaporation  of  irriga-j 
tion  water  from  the  surface,  the  slight  reduction  in  visible  tuber  symptoms ;  1 
apparently  achieved  by  irrigation  control  in  this  test  indicates  the  need  f<|| 
improved  technique. 
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CONTROL  OF  ROOT  KNOT  IN  FLORIDA  CIGAR-Y/RAPPSR  TOBACCO  FIELDS. 
Randall  R.  Kincaid,  North  Florida  Experiment  Station,  Qjiincy,  Florida. — An 
experiment  was  begun  at  Quince,  Florida,  in  the  fall  of  1937  °n  1  acre  of 
shade  field  where  15  consecutive  crops  of  cigar— wrapper  tobacco  had  been 
grown.   The  soil  was  heavily  infested  with  root-knot  nematodes.   Treatments 
were  in  quadruplicate  plots  having  a  net  area  of  about  l/ 35  acre  each. 
Crops  of  tobacco  were  grown  each  year,  and  harvested,  cured,  sweated,  and 
graded  according  to  usual  commercial  practices.   All  plots  were  plowed  in 
January  and  treated  alike  until  the  end  of  the  crop  season  in  July.   The 
first  series  were  kept  in  clean  fallow  by  frequent  plowing  from  July  until 
January.   In  the  second  series  the  tobacco  roots  "'ere  removed  from  the  field 
and  the  soil  kept  in  clean  fallow.   In  the  third  series  clean  fallow  ^as  fol- 
lowed "by  a  cover  crop  of  oats  from  October  to  January.   All  three  produced 
good  crops  in  both  seasons  with  no  significant  differences.   The  fourth  ser- 
ies in  which  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  grow  sorghum  in  rows  from  July 
to  November,  followed  by  fallow,  showed  a  significant  increase  in  root  knot 
and  a  reduction  in  yield.   The  fifth  series,  ^here  native  vegetation,  mostly 
grasses,  grew  from  Jul"""  to  January,  showed  a  further  small  reduction  in  vield 
due  to  an  adverse  effect  of  the  cover  crop  of  native  grasses,  rather  than  an 
increase  in  nematode  population.   The  tobacco  grade  index  for  the  3  treat- 
ments was  practically  the  same. 

COMPARISON  OF  CROP  ROTATION  AND  FALLOWING  AS  METHODS  OF  CONTROL  FOR 
ROOT  KNOT  OF  COTTON  UNDER  IRRIGATION.   C.  J.  King,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Sacaton,  Arizona. — A  cotton-alfalfa  rotation  practiced  for  20  years 
on  an  area  affected  by  root-knot  nematodes  indicated  that  satisfactory  yields 
of  American- Egyptian  cotton  could  be  maintained  under  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment, if  the  intervals  between  alfalfa  were  not  greater  than  2  years.   It 
appeared  that  high  yields  of  upland  cotton  could  be  maintained  for  several 
years  without  return  of  the  area  to  alfalfa.   The  practice  of  clean  fallowing 
combined  with  deep  tillage  in  summer  for  3  years  was  found  effective  in  elim- 
inating nematodes  as  a  damaging  factor  to  American— Egypt i an  cotton  for  one 
year  and  no  serious  damage  resulted  the  second  year  although  some  of  the  area 
had  been  reinfested. 

One  year  of  alfalfa  showed  advantages  over  one  year  of  fallow  in  im- 
proving production  of  American- Egyptian  cotton  in  an  area  heavily  infested 
^ith  root-knot  nematodes. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  obtained  in  these  experiments,  alfalfa 
rotation  would  appear  to  be  equally  as  effective  as  and  much  more  profitable 
than  fallowing  as  a  practical  method  for  the  control  of  root-knot  nematodes 
affecting  cotton. 

THE  RSNIFORM  NEMATODE  AS  A  ROOT  PARASITE.-  K.  B.  Linford,  Juliette  M. 
Oliveira,  and  Francis  Yap,  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  T.  K. — A  nematode, 
Rotylenchulus  reniformis  Linford  and  Oliveirfi  I9U0 ,  that  necessitates  erec- 
tion of  a  new  genus  of  the  Tylenchidae,  occurs  on  Oahu,  Territory  of  Hawaii, 


as  a  mildly  pathogenic  parasite  of  roots.  Over  60  known  host  species  repre 
sent  29  families  of  plants.  Injuries  include  minute  cortical  lesions  and 
mild  hypertrophy  in  the  stele.  Larvae  of  typical  eelworm  shape  develop  in 
the  soil,  Without  feeding ,  into  mature  nonfeeding  males  and  invasive  young  . 
females,  t>oth  resembling  larvae  in  size  and  shape.  Females  penetrate  Intra- 
cellular ly  into  the  cortex  of  roots,  coming  to  rest  with  the  feeding  stylet 
inserted  into  an  endodermal  cell.  This  cell  and  nearby  pericycle  parenchyma 
enlarge  and  "become  densely  protoplasmic.  The  posterior  part  of  the  female, 
usually  on  the  root  surface,  enlarges  to  "become  reniform,  then  eggs  are  laij 
in  a  gelatinous  matrix,  forming  a  mass  that  covers  the  reniform  "body  and 
adheres  to  root  and  soil.  In  naturally  infested  soil,  of  a  moisture  conten 
near  the  wilting  percentage  for  plants,  the  reniform  nematodes  exceeded  50 
percent  survival  during  36  weeks.  In  soil  air-dried  33  weeks,  with  moistur 
dropping  to  1/5  of  the  wilting  percentage,  there  was  more  than  5  percent  sur 
vival.  This  nematode  appears  less  tolerant  to  freezing  in  soil  than  does  t 
root-knot  nematode.  (From  Phytopath.  30:  15) 

A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  ROOT-KNOT  NEMATODE  A!©  THE  MEADOW  NEMATODE.   C.  H 
McBeth,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Tifton,  Georgia. — The  root-knot  and 
meadow  nematode  may  he  confused  in  the  larval  stage,  especially  where  they 
are  stained  within  the  plant  tissue.   The  main  distinguishing  characteristic 
are  as  follows: 

1.   The  meadow  nematode  larva  is  considerably  more  chunky  than  that  0 
the  root-knot  nematode.   2.   The  lip  region  of  the  meado"  nematode  is  more 
heavily  cuticularized.   3«   The  spear  or  stylet  of  the  meadow  nematode  is 
much  heavier  with  more  prominent  "basal  swellings.   U.   The  tail  is  blunt  or 
rounded  in  the  meadow,  and  rather  pointed  in  the  root-knot  nematode.   These 
differences  are  very  easily  seen  under  the  high  power  microscope  but  are 
rather  obscure  under  the  dissecting  microscope,  especially  when  the  nematode 
are  embedded  in  the  plant  tissue. 

Probably  the  easiest  way  to  distinguish  the  t^o  within  the  plant 
tissue  is  by  body  width,  shape  of  tail,  and  arrangement  or  position  in  the 
root.   The  root-knot  larvae  are,  as  a  rule,  found  near  the  root  tip,  the 
body  outstretched  with  the  head  end  embedded  in  the  central  cylinder  and 
pointing  toward  the  plant.   The  meadow  nematodes  are  always  found  in  the 
cortex,  some  outstretched  and  others  curled.   Frequently  the  stylet  can  be 
seen  in  the  meadow  nematode,  but  not  always. 

After  the  nematodes  become  mature,  there  is  no  resemblance  between 
the  two,  the  meadow  nematode  retains  the  worm— like  form  while  the  root— knot 
nematode  becomes  pear  shaped. 

A  lantern  slide  demonstration  was  given  to  illustrate  the  possibilit 
of  confusing  the  two. 
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BECEOT  HOOT  KNOT  DAMAGE  IN  POTATOES.  John  T.  Middleton,  Citrus  Ex- 
periment Station,  Riverside,  California. —  Potatoes  harvested  from  a  UO— acre 
field  in  Southern  California  were  severely  infested  with  nematodes.  About 
ho   percent  of  the  crop  ras  lost  on  this  score  alone.   In  an  adjoining  field 
of  10  acres,  there  was  very  little  nematode  infestation,  less  than  1  percent. 
Neither  field  had  ever,  produced  potatoes  prior  to  this  time.   The  Uo-acre 
"block  had  "been  in  peaches  the  year  before.   The  peaches,  which  '"ere  affected 
with  nematodes,  had  been  cut  down  and  pulled  out  and  the  ground  fallowed 
prior  to  planting  the  potato  crop.   The  10-aore  blocv  had  been  under  culti- 
vation for  about  S  years,  having  produced  only  grain  crops. 

A  20-acre  block  of  potatoes  which  yielded  only  SO  hundred  pound  sacks 
to  the  acre  as  compared  with  an  average  of  1^0  per  acre  was  found  severely 
infested  with  nematodes,  about  SO  to  90  percent.   This  same  block  had  been 
in  potatoes  for  the  past  3  years.   Each  year  the  infestation  has  become  pro- 
gressively -orse.   If  proper  cultural  practices  had  been  employed  the  exces- 
sive losses  could  have  been  .appreciably  reduced.   In  general,  nematode  in- 
festation of  potatoes  is  more  pronounced  and  causes  greater  damage  to  the 
fall  crop  (July- Sept ember) . 

.   THE. EFFECT  OF  CHOP  POTATION  ON  THE  CONTROL  OE  HETEEODERA  MAFJONI  ON 
NORFOLK  SANDY  LOAM  SOIL.   K.  J.  Shaw,  tj.  s.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. —  On  an  area  of  land  imowa  to  be  heavily  infested 
with  Heterode^a  marioni  rotation  experiments  have  been  conducted  during  the 
past  three  years.   Two  typos  of  Plots  are  used:  (l)  Inclosure  units,  12  by 
2h  feet,  and  (2)  Field  plots,  l/20  acre. 

(1)  Inclosure  Units:  Tobacco  following  velvet  beans,  bare  fallow, 
oats  and  bare  fallow  and  Crotolaria.  spectabilis  showed  less  than  10  percent 
severe  root  knot-   Tobacco  following  peanuts  showed  1>U  percent;  Soybeans 
(Laredo)  £!.£:    weeds  (with  crabgrass)  7^.3;  oats  n.nd    weeds  77.  ~y,    and  corn, 
cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tobacco  100  percent  severe  root  knot.   Tobacco 
following  2  years1  bare  fallow  showed  no  severe  root  knot,  following  2  years' 
herdsgrass  (Red  top)  Z.};    2  years'  lespedeza  (Tennessee  iG)    S3 -7"  and  tobacco 
100  percent  severe  root  knot. 

(2)  Field  Plots:  Eased  on  2— year  averages,  tobacco  following  peanuts 
snored  11  percent  severe  root  knot,  weeds  3>l3>  cats  and  weeds  ^3*5»  cotton 
Uh.3,  corn  67  -3  >  ari&   tobacco  93*3  percent. 

In  the  3_v^fir  rotations,  based  on  one  year's  results,  cot  to n-pe a huts- 
tobacco,  peanuts— oats  and  weeds— tobacco  and  weeds-weeds-tobacco  showed  less 
than  10  percent  severe  root  knot.  '  Peanuts—  cotton—  tobacco  and  corn— oats  -°nd 
weeds-tobacco  showed  less  than  2 '3  percent.   Corn— cotton— tobacco  showed  23 
percent,  cotton— weeds— tobacco  U5  percent,  and  continuous  tobacco  93  percent. 
Lata  were  also  obtained  on  yield  and  v-uue  per  ncre  but  these  do  not  neces- 
sarily correspond  to  the  amount  of  severe  root  knot. 
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RECENT  FIELD  OBSERVATIONS  ON  TOMATO  AND  COTTON  ROOT-KNOT  NEMATODES. 
C.  D.  Sherbakoff,  Tennessee  Experiment  Station,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. — Lest 
year,  in  a  paper  before  the  Southern  Division  of  the  American  Phvtopat no- 
logical  Society,  the  author  reported  that  in  1938  no  root  knot  was  found  on 
any  plant  of  a  number  of  cotton  varieties,  selections  and  crosses,  grown 
on  a  plot  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  where  tomato  plants  gro^n  the  preceding 
year  were  all  severely  affected  with  root  knot.   In  the  same  paper  it  ras 
reported  that  some  root  knot  ^s  found  on  cotton  in  a  field  near  Tiptonville, 
Tennessee,  where  no  tomato  had  "been  grown,  hut  cotton  had  been  grown  contin- 
uously for  a  number  of  years  and  where  even  Fusarium  rilt— resistant  varieties 
were  severely  affected,  apparently  with  the  wilt  and  meadow— nematode  combina- 
tion. 

In  1539  more  than  200  tomato  plants  of  different  varieties  and  selec- 
tions were  grown  on  the  plot  at  Knoxville,  and  over  300  in  the  field  near 
Tiptonville.   At  the  end  of  the  tomato  season  of  1939.  S-H  tomato  plants  in 
the  plot  at  Knoxville  were  free  from  root  knot,  ^hile  in  the  field  near 
Tiptonville  they  were  severely  affected. 

TEE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  RELATION  OF  THE  MEADOW  NEMATODE,  PRATYLENCHJS 
PRATENSI S ,  TO  FUSARIUM  WILT  OF  COTTON  IN  GEORGIA.   A.  L.  Smith,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Experiment  Georgia.— The  -widespread  distribution  of  the 
meadow  nematode  in  ^ilt  soils  both  in  the  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain  suggests 
its  probable  important  relationship  to  Fusarium  wilt  of  cotton.   This  nematod 
was  the  predominant  species  in  several  fields  in  which  ordinarily  wilt— resist 
ant  varieties  showed  considerable  wilting.   A  Complete  killing  of  all  plants 
by  wilt  in  other  limited  areas  in  fields  of  susceptible  and  semi-resistant 
varieties  was  likewise  attributed  to  the  heavy  meadow  nematode  population. 
A  detailed  study  of  nematode  population  in  a  heavily  wilt— infested  field  of 
Stoneville  2B  cotton  near  Cuthbert  showed  the  meadow  nematode  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant species.   However,  a  significant  correlation  was  not  established 
between  the  number  of  meadow  nematodes  and  the  wilt  infection  in  different 
parts  of  the  field.   A  rather  heavy  infestation  of  a  reniform  nematode  para- 
sitic on  cotton,  Rotylenchulus  reniformis  Linford  and  Oliveira,  19^0,  (De- 
scribed in  Proc.  Helm.  Soc.  Wash.  7  (l) :  J>j-k2)    was  also  present.   The  root 
knot  nematode,  Heterodera  marioni ,  was  found  relatively  infrequently  in  the 
Cuthbert  field. 

ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  THE  BANANA  NEMATODE  ( PRATYLENCHUS  MUSI  COLA 
[COBB]  FILIPJEV)  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.   G.  Steiner,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri-i 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C. — Heavy  infestations  of  the  banana  nematode,  a 
close  relative  of  the  meadow  nematode,  have  been  found  on  roots  of  fig,  olive1 
and  black  walnut  received  from  southern  California.   Black  lesions  develop 
until  the  root  cortex  is  destroyed;  the  healthy  distal  roots  of  fig  may  even 
be  amputated  by  destruction  of  the  axial  cylinder.   This  nematode  has  recent- 
ly been  found  also  killing  boxwood  plants  in  Virginia. 
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THE  ROOT-KNOT  NEMATODE  ATTACKING  STEMS  AND  LEAVES  OF  PLANTS.   G. 
Steiner,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. — Large  numbers 
of  root-knot  larvae  were  observed  entering  the  cotyledons,  stems,  and  leaves 
of  beans  germinating  in  heavily  infested  soil.   Many  of  the  young  plants 
™ere  killed  "by  this  extreme  infestation  "before  the  nematodes  could  multiply 
and  thus  acted  as  a  trap  crop;  the  next  planting  of  "beans  showed  only  slight 
infestation. 

SOME  FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  NEMATODE  FUSARIUM-WILT  EXPERIMENTS 
AT  LUMBERTON,  NORTH  CAROLINA.   A.  L.  Taylor,  F.  P.  Barker,  and  p.  F.  Kime, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. — In  1^39  the  set-up  was  similar  to  that  of 
1938  reported  on  at  the  Few  Orleans  Meeting.  (Phytopath.  29:  752)   The  re- 
sults for  1939  pere  not  materially  different.   The  carbon-bisulfide  treat- 
ment controlled  disease  sufficiently  to  enable  the  various  wilt— resistant 
end  wilt-tolerant  varieties  of  cotton  to  become  established  and  make  a  satis- 
factory growth.   Only  a  moderate  amount  of  wilt  developed  in  the  treated 
plots.   In  the  untreated  plots  fe"  plants  had  not  been  killed  by  the  middle 
of  July.   Sea  Island  was  the  only  variety  that  stood  up  in  the  untreated 
plots.   It  ras  not  killed,  but  was  severely  stunted.   Root  knot  was  abundant 
and  a  great  many  secondary  roots  had  been  killed  by  the  meadow  nematode.   It 
is  encouraging  that  Sea  Island  was  able  to  live  and  to  send  out  new  secondary 
rootlets,  although  it  made  poor  growth. 

There  was  no  conclusive  evidence  for  varietal  differences  with  respect 
to  resistance  either  to  the  root-knot  nematode  or  the  meadow  nematode.   It  is 
true  that  Sea  Island  survived  and  there  was  a  slight  indication  that  the  more 
wilt-resistant  varieties  such  as  Coker's  H  in  1  and  Cook  307  were  able  to 
survive  somewhat  longer  than  were  the  less  resistant  varieties  such  as  Delta 
Pine  12,  Mexican  Big  Boll,  and  Miller.   It  was  felt  that  these  differences 
were  due  to  wilt  resistance  characteristics  rather  than  to  nematode  resistance, 
although  the  marked  differences  between  carbon— bisulfide  treated  and  untreated 
plots  suggested  that  abundance  of  nematodes  influenced  infection  by  the  wilt 
organism.   Sea  Island  thus  has  some  characteristic  which  even  the  most  wilt- 
resistant  uplands  do  not  possess.   Hence  further  experiments  with  Sea  Island- 
upland  hybrids  and  backcrosses  may  be  profitable  for  producing  a  combination 
of  wilt  and  nematode  resistance. 

NEMATODE  POPULATION  AND  SPECIES  DETERMINATION  STUDIES  ON  SOILS  FROM 
TFS  REGIONAL  COTTON  WILT  PLOTS.   A.  L.  Taylor,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Tifton,  Georgia,  and  A.  L.  Smith,  Georgia  Experiment  Station,  Experi- 
ment Georgia. —  Soil  samples  from  the  12  regional  wilt  plots,  furnished  by 
the  members  of  the  Eusarium  Wilt  Committee  in  g  States,  ^ere   examined  for  the 
presence  of  the  meadow  nematode  Pratylenchus  pratensis.   Large  populations  of 
this  species  were  found  in  the  samples  from  Allendale,  Orangeburg,  and 
Florence,  South  Carolina,  Reidsville,  Georgia,  and  Jacksonville,  Texas.   A 
few  nematodes  of  this  species  were  found  in  the  samples  from  Moundville, 
Alabama,  Hamlet,  Forth  Carolina,  Tiptonville,  Tennessee,  and  Marianne,  Arkan- 
sas.  Ho  J\_  pratensis  was  found  in  trie  samples  from  Alexandria,  Alabama, 
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Tribbett,  Mississippi,  or  Martin,  Tennessee.   There  was  no  correlation  betwee 
P.  pratensis  in  the  samples  and  3~ year  average  midseason  wilt  percentages. 

SUGGESTIONS  ARISING  FROM  AN  ANALYSIS  0?  "PLANTS  REPORTED  RESISTANT  OR 
TOLERANT  TOWARD  ROOT-MOT-NEliATODE  INFESTATION"  .   Jocelyn  Tyler,  U.  S.  Depart 
raent  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. — In  assembling  data  for  a  compilation 
now  in  press,  on  the  above  subject,  there  was  found  a  surprising  dearth  of 
accurate  first-hand  information  on  certain  plants.   Careful  field  records  am 
needed  on  the  degree  of  infestation  or  resistance  to  root— knot  found  in  spe- 
cific grasses  and  other  plants  commonly  considered  resistant,  and  in  other 
plants  which  might  j)ossibly  be  found  resistant  or  tolerant.   Gross  symptoms, 
either  above  the  ground  or  below,  are  not  always  dependable  evidence.   A  pro 
posed  outline  for  reports  is  presented  as  follows; 

OUTLINE  FOR  REPORTS  ON  ROOT-KNOT  INFESTATIONS  WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  RESISTANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PLANTS 

Source  of  Information 

Name  of  observer 

Station  or  affiliation 

Year  of  observation;  of  report 


Plants  Observed 

Plant  species 

Crop  variety 

Species  and  variety  of  rootstock 

Species  and  variety  of  scion 

Season  of  observation 

Length  of  growth  period,  to  time  of  observation 

Geographical  location  of  planting 

Field  or  greenhouse  planting? 

Direct  Observations 

Were  roots  examined? 

How  many  roots? 

In  field  or  laboratory? 

Description  of  root  infestation: 

Look  for  very  slight  swellings 

Ho^  numerous? 

Are  egg   masses  found?   (Sometimes  external,  on  very  slight  swellings.) 

Are  egg  masses  large?   Numerous? 

Largest  galls:   Size  and  abundance?   External  egg  masses? 

Any  plants  not  infested? 

What  percentage  of  the  planting? 

Were  these  plants  possibly  growing  in  "no-nematode"  spots? 


Percentage  of  plants  lightly  infested 
Describe  infestation  on  these  plants,  as  above 
Any  injury  to  plant  growth? 
Any  loss  in  crop  yeild? 

Percentage  of  plants  more  heavily  infested 
Amount  of  infestation 
Amount  of  injury 
Amount  of  loss 

Effect  of  a  light  infestation  on  young  plants;  on  older  plants 
Effect  of  a  heavy  infestation  on  young  plants;  on  older  plants 

Information  Needed  for  Interpreting  Observations 

Soil  type         -  . 

Lest  crop 

How  heavily  was  it  infested? 

What  weeds? 

When  were  old  roots  plowed  up? 

Were  they  removed  or  left  in  the  ground? 

Plants  previously  grown  on  plot? 

Any  evidence  of  uneven,  distribution  of  root-knot  in  the  plot? 

Any  evidence  of  uniform  distribution  of  root-knot  in  the  plot? 

NEMATODE  STUDIES  AT  U.  S.  REGIONAL  VEGETABLE  BREEDING  LABORATORY. 
B.  L.  Wade,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. — 
Under  field  conditions  at  Charleston  re  have  rarely  had  difficulties  with 
nematodes,  but  in  the  greenhouse  they  present  a  problem  every  year.   Once 
under  field  conditions  re  had  a  severe  nematode  attack  on  tomato  varieties, 
but  not  on  any  other  crops.   Whenever  infestation  occurs  re  look  for  vari- 
ety or  strain  differences  in  the  crops  involved. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  crosses  with  Alabama  No.  1  pole  bean  to 
attempt  to  incorporate  its  nematode  resistance  with  bacterial  blight  and 
mosaic  resistances  of  other  beans  now  being  worked  with. 

We  plan  to  extend  our  studies  somewhat  to  include  identification  of 
the  nematodes  involved  and  to  include  some  controlled  studies  of  varietal 
reactions  of  the  vegetables  included  on  our  breeding  program  (except  corn, 
which  appears  immune) . 

We  will  not  have  much  money  to  devote  to  this  work  but  we  do  have 
adequate  greenhouse,  laboratory,  and  office  facilities  available  so  that 
work  could  be  done  here  by  any  division  wishing  to  do  fundamental  or  control 
work  with  nematodes. 
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CHEMICAL  TREATMENT  OF  SOIL  TO  CONTROL  THE  ROOT  KNOT  NEMATODE.   P.  A. 
Young,  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Jacksonville,  Texas. — Several 
chemicals  were  tested  to  determine  their  value  in  controlling  Heterodera 
marioni  in  sandy  soil.   Extensive  tests  showed  that  chloropicrin  injected 
into  the  soil  at  rates  of  300  to  600  pounds  per  acre  usually  controlled  90 
to  100  percent  of  the  root-knot  nematodes.   Likewise,  injection  of  1000  to 
3000  pounds  of  carbon  bisulfide  per  acre  controlled  all  or  most  of  the  root- 
knot  nematodes  in  numerous  tests.   These  two  chemicals  controlled  the  nema- 
todes efficiently  only  when  the  soil  was  covered  during  U  or  more  days  with 
paper  coated  with  animal  glue,  casein,  or  vegetable  paste.   Comparative  test 
showed  that  wetting  the  top  2  to  3  inches  of  soil  with  water  immediately  aft1 
injecting  these  chemicals  confined  the  chemicals  in  the  soil  so  well  that  th 
water  cover  was  nearly  as  efficient  as  the  glue— coated  paper  in  retaining  tb 
chloropicrin  gas.   Fumigating  soil  with  chloropicrin  at  the  rate  of  10  c.c. 
per  cubic  foot  of  soil  controlled  soil— borne  parasites.   Formaldehyde,  cyan- 
amid,  and  sodium  hydroxide  were  not  effective  in  decreasing  the  abundance  oi 
nematodes  in  the  soil.   In  the  control  of  nematodes,  watermelons  were  used 
as  test  plants  in  the  treated  and  untreated  soil  to  ascertain  the  effective 
ness  of  the  treatment.   Usually  75  to  100  percent  of  the  watermelon  plants 
had  root-knots  when  grown  in  the  untreated  (check)  soil.   Evidence  was  secui 
that  the  pocket  gopher  carried  root-knot  nematodes  from  untreated  soil  into 
disinfected  soil  of  a  hotbed.   (Technical  Paper  5^5-) 
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In  1537  the  writer  published  a  rather  extensive  list  (23)  of 
Missouri  fungi.   Since  then  numerous  new  records  of  plant  pathogens 
on  wild  and  cultivated  hosts  have  accumulated,  most' of  them  based  on 
collections  made  during  the  last  three  years.   Nearly  half  of  these 
fungi  apparently  have  never  been  reported  for  Missouri,  and  most  of 
the  others  are  nexv  host  records,  so  it  seems  desirable  to  publish  the 
following  list. 

In  this  list  an  asterisk  before'  the  name  of  a  species  indicates, 
so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  a  new  record  for  the  State,  while  nearly 
all  other  entries  are  for  new  hosts.  Most  of  the  namos  of  hosts  are 
those  used  in  Gray's  New  Manual  of  Botany,  1908.   After  the  names  of 
hosts  the  place  of  collection,  namos  of  collectors  and  dates  are  given. 
The  numbers  in  parentheses  after  the  namos  of  the  fungi  refer  to  the 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  list,  showing  where  descriptions  of  the 
various  species'  may  be  found.   Brief  notes  have"  been  added  in  some 
places.   Several  of  the  fungi  wore  found  on  specimens  in  the  phanero- 
gamic herbarium  of  the  University  of  Missouri.   This  is  shown  by  giving 
the  numbers  of  the  sheets  from  which  the  fungi  wore  taken.   Identifi- 
cation of  hosts  was  done  almost  entirely  by  the  writer,  and  of  the 
fungi  mainly  by  him;  however,  much  valuable  aid  in  determining  the 
fungi  was  received  from  C.  M.  TUcker,  George  B.  Cummins,  Charles  Chupp, 
George  L.  Zundel,  Anna  E.  Jenkins,  K.  H.  Whotzol,  John  T.  Middleton  and 
others. 

Altornaria  br'assjcao  (Berk.)  Sacc,  var.  nigresoons  Pegl.  (31) 

On  Citrullus  vulgaris  Schrad.   Southeast jrn  Missouri:  J.  W.  C.  An- 
derson, 1939. 

Altornaria  solani  (Ell.  &   Mart.)  Jones  &  Grout  (17,  28) 

On  Lycopersicon  pimpinellifolium  Mill.   Columbia:   Tucker,  1939. 

^Bacterium  papavoricola  Bryan  and  McWhorter  (5) 

On  Papaver  orientale  L.  Jefferson  Cjtyr   Tucker,  1937. 
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Bacterium  tumofacions  Smith  &  Townsond  (11) 

On  Cucumis  sativus  L.   Columbia:   Tucker,  1939.   In  a  greenhouse 
at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

;kBadhamia  utricularis  (Bull.)  Berk.   (22) 

On  Juncus  tenuis  Willd.   Columbia:   T.  E.  Birkott,  1939. 
On  Trifolium  repens  L.   Neosho:  Frank  Darnell,  1938.  Determined 
by  J.    3.  Rout ion. 

Sotrytis  cine re a  Per s .   ( 3 1 ) 

On  Paeonia  (cult. )  Sarcoxic:   Wild  Brothers  Nursery,  19^7  • 
■ ) 

*Corcospora  acetose 11 ao  Ell .   ( 12 ) 

On  Rumex  acotosolla  L.   Columbia:   Manoval,  1939.  - 

'^Cercospora  alismatis  Ell.  &  Ho'lw.   (12) 

On  Alisma  plant ago-aquatica  L.  Joplin:   Charles  Thorn,  1900. 
From  herbarium  specimen  216. 

Corcospora  althauina  Sacc.   (12) 

On  Malva  rotund ifolia  L.   Columbia:   Manoval,  1937* 

^Corcospora  (Cercosporina)  cannabis  Kara  (17a) 

On  Cannabis  sativa  L.   Weston:   Barton  L.  Poss,  1938.   Determina- 
tion by  Charles  Chupp  who  says  that,  according  to  his  data, 
this  is  the  first  record  of  this  species  in  the  United  States. 

Corcospora  crucifc.rarum  Ell.  &.   Ev.   (14) 

On  Radicula  palustris  (L. )  Moonch.   Columbia:   Manoval,  1938. 
This  fungus  was  collected  by  Galloway  on  Raphanus  sativus  in 
Missouri  in  1887  (.14). 

*Cercospora  dolichi  Ell.  &   Ev.  (14a,  31,  35) 

On  Vigna  sinensis  <L. )  Endl .   Columbia:   Manoval,  1931.   Determined 
by  Charles  Chupp.  Previously  reported  (23)  as  Cercospora  cruenta. 

Corcospora  dubia  (H.  Riess)  Wint.   (3.1) 

On  Chonopodium  hybridum  L.   Columbia:   Maneval,  1935. 

^Corcospora  hansoni  Ell.  &  Ev.  (29,  vol.  11:  629) 

On  Asclepias  syriaca  L.   Cedar  Crook:  east  of  Columbia:   Manoval, 
1917.   Determination  by  Charles  Chupp.   Previously  reported  (23) 
as  Cercospora  clavata. 

Corcospora  hclianthi  Ell.  &  Ev.   (14) 

On  Helianthus  sp.   Columbia:   J.  E.  McClary,  1938.  Previously 
reported  Cl4)  for  Missouri  but  this  is  our  first  collection. 
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Cercospora  plontaginis  Sacc.   (12,  35) 

On  Plantago  rugellii  Dcno.   Columbia:   Maneval,  1939. 

*Cercospora  platrnicola  £11.  &  Ey,   (14,  47) 

On  Platonus  occidontalis  L.   Columbia:   Maneyal,  1924. 

*Cercospora  polygonacea  Ell.  &   Ev.   (12) 

On  Polygonum  ramosissimum  Michx.   Columbia:   Chris  G.  Schmitt ,  1937. 

•''''Cercospora  popu]  ina  Ell.  &  Sv.  (14) 

On  Populus  dolt 0 ides  Marsh.  Elsbcrry:   Chris  G.  Schmitt,  1935. 
Determination  by  Charles  Chupp, 

Cercospora  resodao  Fckl.   (12,  31) 

On  Reseda  odorata  L.   Columbia:   Maneval,  1923.   This  species 
was  omitted  in  the  list  (23)  published  in  1937. 

^Cercospora  rib is  Earlo  (29,  vol.  11:  625) 

On  Ribes  (cult,  currant).   Columbia:   Maneval,  1931.   Determination 
by  Charles  Chupp.   Previously  reported  (23)  as  Cercospora  angulata, 

*Cereospora  sagittariae  Ell.  &  Kell.   (13) 

On  Sagittaria  latifolia  Willd.   Columbia:   Maneval,  1939. 

Cercospora  viridula  Ell.  &  Ev.   (14a) 

On  Ipomoea  coccinoa  L.  McBaine:   Maneval,  1917.   Previously 
reported  (14a)  on  Ipomoea  purpurea  for  Missouri,  but  this  is 
our  first  collection. 

Claviceps  purpura-  (Fr. )  Tul.   (32) 

On  Agrooyron  repens  (L. )  Boauv,   Milan,  1939.   This  specimen  was 
received  at  the  seed  testing  laboratory  in  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  host  was  identified  by  Miss  Clara  Fuhr. 

On  Agrostis  -.Iba  L.   Laddonia;  '  Mrs.  Milton  Pohlman,  1937. 

On  Dactylis-'glomorat-  L.   Columbia:   Maneval,  1939. 

On  Diarrhona  dlindra  (J*ichH )  Wood,  .'^Columbia:  Haneval,  1938. 

On  Festuca  glauca  Lam.  (F_,  oylna  var.  glauca  (Lam. )  Koch) . 

Ccntralia:   C.  L.  Lcfebvre,  1538,   This  host  is  hot  a  native 
grass,  but  was  planted  along  borders  in  the  cork  garden  of 
A.  B.  Chance.   It  was  Identified  by  Mrs*  Agnes  Chase. 

On  Triticum  vulgar e  Vill.   Columbia:   Maneval,  1939. 

Coleosporium  solidaginis  (Schw. )  Thum.  (l) 

On  Pinus  echinata  Mill.   Mont auk  Park:   L.  Jeffrey,  1933.  Determina- 
tion by  George  B.  Cummins. 
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Collet otrichura.  cereale  Manns  (31,  45) 

On  Echinochloa  muricata  (l.iichx.  )  Fernald.   Foil:   F.  E.  Rippe, 
1920.   From  herbarium  specimen  9194; 

*Cylindrosuorium  clematidis  Ell,  &   Ev.  (14) 

On  Clematis  virginiana  L.   Shut-ins  on- the  east  fork  of  Black 
River:   Chris  G*.  Schmitt ,  '  1938. 

Darluca  f  ilum  (Biv, ).  Cast.   (31) 

OnJ&Iampsora  ab iet i - capraearum  Tub.  on  Salix  sp.   Columbia: 
Hudson  Bartman,  193?. 

Didymellina  iridis  (Desm. )  Hohn.   (31,  38) 

On  Belamcanda  chinens'is  (L. )  DC.   Columbia:   Maneval,  19 38. 

Bmpusa  grylli  (Fres.)  Kowak  (29,  vol.  7:  282) 

On  ■Helanoplus  bivittatus  Say.  Near  Camdenton:   George  D.  Jones, 

193^        """      ~  •  '.  ' 

On  Lielanoplus  mexicanus.   Near  Camdenton:   George  D.  Jones,  193 8. 

Many  grasshoppers,  mostly  M,  bivittatus,  were  killed  by  the  fungus. 

In  one  place  the  dead  insects  were  found  over  an  area  of  60  acres. 

The  first  dead  ones  were  found  about  the  middle  of  June. 

On  Helanoplus  different ialis  Thomas..  Reported  by  George  D.  Jones 

from  several  localities  in  Camden,  Davies,  Harrison,  Mercer,  Ray, 

and  Ste,  Genevieve  Counties,  1938. 

*Sntyloma  australe  Speg.   (7) 

On  Physalis  missouriensis  Mack.  &-  Bush.  Columbia:  Ivlaneval,  1937 • 
This  smut  has  recently  been  reported  also- on  Physalis  pubescens  L. 
in  Missouri  (.50) . 

Entyloma  linariae  var.  veronicae  Wint.   (7) 

On  Veronica  peregrina  L.   Columbia  and  Rocheport :   K,  W.  Simons, 
1937.   This  is  our  only  collection  of  this  smut..   It  was  first 
recorded  by  V/inter  and  Demetrio  (46)  for  Perryville,  Missouri,  the 
type  locality. 

Erysiphe  graminis  DC.   (30) 

On  Triticum  vulgare  Vill,   Buchanan  County:   Roscoe  V.  Hill,  1938. 
Previously  reported  for  the  State  on  this  -host  but  this  is  our  first 
collection.   Specimens  from  farm  of  Arthur  Fragge  and  many  fields 
reported  infected. 

Erysiphe  polygoni  DC.   (30) 

On  Lathyrus  latifolius  L.  (Perennial  Pea)   Columbia:   Maneval,  1938. 
Perithecia  and  ascospores  abundant.  Mo  mildew  is  listed  for  this 
host  by  Salmon  (30)  nor  Seymour   (34). 
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Erysipho  polygoni  DC.  (j>0)  (continued) 

On  Lyciurn  i h&limifoliun  Mill.   Columbia:   Man  oval,  19j8.   No 

porithooia  wore  found  so  tho  identity  of  the  mildew  is  uncertain 
as  Sphaerotheca  panne sa  also  occurs  on  this  host. 

On  Polygonum  r;  r.iosissimum  Michx.   Columbia:   Chris  G.  Schmitt,  1937* 

On  Tri folium  ropens  L.   Columbia:   Maneval,  1937* 

*Fusariur:  hcterosporium  Nog s  ( 48 ) 

On  01 a vi cops  purpurea  on  Poa  compressa  L.   Columbia:   Edgar  Sundcr- 
meyor,  1939.   Determination  by  "C.  L,  Lcfobvro, 

Fusarium  oxysporum  (°chl. )  var.  gladioli'  Mass'ey  (4-8) 

On  Gladiolus  corns  causing  a  storage  rot.   St,  Louis:   L.  Jeffrey,  1938. 

Gymno sporangium  clavipog"/  Cke.  &  Pk.  (l) 

On  Crataegus  crus-gqlii  L.   Columbia:   L.  Hascman,  1937.   This 

rust  occurs  on  several  species  of  Crataegus  in  and  around  Columbia. 
On  Cydonia  oblonga  Mill.   Columbia:   L.  Haseman,  1937;  Turner's  Station, 

1937;  Mountain  Grove:  M.  A.  Smith,  1939. 
On  Pyrus  communis  L.   Columbia:   Maneval,  1937.  Not  given  on  this  host 

in  Arthur's  Manual  (l) ,  but  identification  verified  by  George  B. 

Cummins. 
On  Pyrus  malus  L.   Columbia:  H,  G.  SwartwaU"!  1937. 

Gymno  sporangium  globosum  I'arl.   (l) 

On  Crataegus  o_xyacantha  L.   Columbia:   Maneval,  1939.   Th.is  host 

is  not  listed  by  Arthur  (l)  nor  Seymour  (34)  but  the  identification 
seems  positively  correct.   During  1939  the  infections  of  Crataegus 
spp.  by  this  fust  in  central  Missouri  were  the  heaviest  that  I  have 
over  seen.   On  many  trees  practically  all  of  the  leaves  were  infected, 
aad  on  some  of  them  all  were  killed  by  midsummer. 

On  Pyrus  communis  L.   Springfield:   M.  A.  Smith,  1936;  Columbia: 
Maneval,  1/37. 

Gymno sporangium  junipori-virginianao  Schw.   (l) 

On  Pyrus  lancifelia  (Rend. )  Bailey.   Columbia:   Maneval,  1939. 

*Kystorium  pull care  Pars,  ex.  Fr.   (3,  13) 

On  Betula  nigra  L.   Mo ranee  State  Park:   John  M.  Mason,  1938. 

Mel-impsora  ?.bieti  -  cap r°c arum  Tub .   ( 1 ) 

On  Salix  wardii  Bebb.   Shut-ins;   Chris  G.  Schmitt,  1938. 

*Melanpsora  ouphorbiae-gerardir.nae  W .  Mii  1 1 .   ( 1 ) 

On  Euphorbia  conmutata  Engolm.   Me  ranee  State  Park :   John  M.  Mason, 
193°.   Arthur  (l)  lists  this  rust  as  Occurring  in  northern  Indiana 
and  eastern  West  Virginia  in  this  country. 
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Microsphaera  diffusa  Cke.  &  Pk.  (30) 

On  Lespedeza  striata  (Thanh)  Hook.  A  Arn.   Columbia;   Edward 

Weaver,  1938.   In  an  earlier  list  (23)  the  identity  of  this  mildew 
was  indicated  as  doubtful;  but  in  this  collection  perithecia  and 
ascospores  were  present  so  the  identification  is  certain. 

Percnospora  le pidii  ( McAlp . )  Wi  1  s .  (31,44-) 

On  Capsella  bursa-pastoris  (L. )  Medic.   Columbia:  Maneval,  1937. 
Cardamine  parviflora  L.  var.,  arenicola  (Dritt.)  0.  E.  Schulz. 

Osage  Beach,  Lake'  of  the  Ozarks:   John  T.  Middleton,  1/37. 
On  Sisymbrium  canescens  var.  brachycarpon  (Richards)  Watson 

Columbia:  Maneval,  1937 •   This  mildew  and  also  P_.  parasitica  were 

unusually  abundant  at  Columbia  in  May,  1937,  on  the  hosts  named 

and  also  on  Lepidium  spp. 

Phyllachora  graminis  (Pers.)  Eckl.   (6) 

On  Muhlenbergia  mexicana  (L.)  Trin.   Webb  City:   3.  J.  Palmer, 

192  7.   On  herbarium  specimen  32734. 
On  Panicum  virgatum  L.   Columbia:  H,  W.  Rickett,  1935;  Shut-ins: 

Chris"  G.  Schmitt,  l$jE". 

Phyllactinia  corylea  (Pers.)  Karst.   (30) 

On  Quercus  palustris  Muench.   St.  Louis:  J.  A.  Henning,  1939. 

Phyllosticta  melaleuca  Ell.  &  Ev.  (33) 

On  Ulmus  americana  L.   Columbia:  Maneval,  1937 • 

Phyllosticta  phomiformis  Sacc.   (24,  33) 

On  Quercus  muhlrnborgii  Engel.   Columbia:   Jasper  A.  Clark,  1937 
Previously  reported  (33)  for  Missouri,  but  this  is  our 
first  collection  at  Columbia. 

^Phyllosticta  verbenicola  Martin  (24) 

On  Verbena  hastata  L.   Columbia:   Maneval 

Phytophthora  cactorum  (Leb.  &  Cohn)  Schroet.   (40,  41) 

On  Faeonia  (cult.)"  Columbia:   Tucker,  1937,  1939.   This  fungus 
was  reported  by  Crandall  &   Hartley  (8)  as  associated  with 
seedling  diseases  of  Caragana,  Kyssa,  and  Colutea  in  a  forest 
nursery  at  Elsberry,  and  presumably  also  on  Acer,  Cornus,  Ostrya, 
Prunus ,  and  Robinia  in  the  surrounding  area. 

Phytophthora  sp. 

On  Antirrhinum  ma jus  L.  Jofforson  City:   Tucker,  193^ 

On  Iris  (cult. )  Columbia:   Tucker,"  193?. 

On  Li  Hum  regale  Wils.   Columbia:   Tucker,  1936. 

On  Tulipa  (cult.)   Columbia:   Tucker,  1936. 

These  are  the  first  reports  for  Missouri  of  Phytophthora  para- 
sitizing the  last  three  hosts  named. 


On  Oenothera  laciniata  Hill.  Roscoe:  Francis  Drouet,  1.932; 
G plumbic;  Maneval,  1938. 
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Pucc:inia.  exteiisicola  o^notherae  (Mont.)  Arth.  (1) 
On  Oenothera  laciniata  Hi 
.Columbia :  Man*  val ,  "103 

Fuccinia  graminis  Pers.   (l) 

On  Slymu s  canadensis  var.  glaucifolius  (Muhl. )  Gray.   Columbia: 
Maneval. 

On  Hordoum  jubatam  L.  Kirksville:   Chris  G-.  Schmitt,  1937. 
Determination  by  G-eorge  B.  Cummins. 

Fuccinia  impatient  is  (3chw. )  Arth.   (l) 

Flymus  virginicus  L.   Columbia:   Maneval.   Our  first  collection 
but  previously  reported  (l)  for  Missouri, 

*?uccinia  phragmit j  s  (Schum. )  Kb'rn.   (l) 

On  Phragnites  communis  Trin.  Fulton:   Cc cil  Davis,  1937* 

"'Fuccinia  physostegiao  PI:.  &  Clce.  (1) 

On  Fhysostogia  virginiana  (L. )  Benth.   Fulton:   L.  Jeffrey,  1937. 

This  rust  is  recorded  in  Arthur's  Manual  Cl)  for  Indiana  and  Few  York. 

Puccinia  polygoni -amohib i i  Pers.   ( 1 ) 

On  Geranium,  carolinianum  L.   McBaine:   Maneval,  1917.   This  is 
This  is  the  only  record  that  I  have  found  for  this  rust  on 
G_.  carol inianum.  Arthur  (l)  does  not  list  it  for  this  host. 

*Puccinia  proserpinac"-a  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Farl.  (l) 

On  Proserpinaca  palustris  L.   Dunklin  County:   B.F.  Bush,  1892. 
From  herbarium  specimen  8430. 

*Puccinia  tumid ipes  Pk .   ( 1 ) 

On  Lycium  halimif oliuri  Mill.   Ridgoway:   Tucker,  193/ J   Columbia: 
Clara  Fuhr,  1939. 

Pythium  arrhenomanes  Drccrslcr  (21,  26) 

On  Tritioun  vulgaro  Vi1!.     AugaatQ      Tucker,  1939;   Determination 
by  Chris  G.  Schmitt. 

Fythium  dobaryanum  Hesse  (4,  26) 
*Pyth ium  splendens  Braun  ( 4 ,  26) 
^Pythium  ultimum  Trow  (39) 

On  Begonia  sp.  (fibrous  rooted).   Columbia:   Tucker  *  Middleton, 
1/38.   These  three  species  of  Pythium  wore  all  isolated  and 
identified  by  John  T.  Middleton.   They  occurred  on  roots,  crowns, 
stems  and  basal  leaves  of  the  host. 

fthizoctonia  bataticola  (Taub.)  Butler  (2,  37) 
(Macrophomina  phasooli  (Maubl.)  Ashby) 

On  Gossypium  nirsutum  L.  (seedlings).   Missouri:   Tucker,  1940. 

On  Lespodoza  stipulacoa  Maxim.   Columbia:   Tucker,  1937 • 

On  Phaseolus  vulgaris  L.  Neosho:  •  Tucker,  1933« 

On  Rheum  rhaponticum  L.  (seedlings).  Hermann:   Tucker,  1937. 
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^Rhynchosporium  socalis  (Oud. )  .T.J.Davis  (29) 

On  Hprdoum  Vulgare  L.   Reported  on  barley  at  Columbia  by  A.G. 
Johnson,  1937~TP.  D.  Reporter  21:  242,  15377  and  by  Jesse  E. 
Livingston  as  common  at  Elsberry  in  1938.  Johnson  says  'his 
report  seems  to  be  the  first  for  Missouri. 

*Rhyt i sma  (ilicis-canadons i s  3 chw . ? ) 

®n   H°x  verticillata  (L. )  Gray.   Shut-ins:   Chris  G.  Schrnitt,  1938. 

*Sclerotinia  convoluta  Drayton  (10) 

On  Iris  "(cult.)   Clayton:   Tucker,  1939.' 
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Sclerotinia  libertiana  Fckl. 

On  Ant  i  r  rh  i  gum-  ma  jus  L.  Kirkwood:   Tucker',  1539. 
On  Daucus  c^rota  L.   Columbia:   Maneval,  1/37. 
On  Paeonia  (cult. )   Sarcoxic:   Tucker,  1/37  •   Determination  by 
H.H.  Whetzel. 

Sclerotium  delphinii  We 1 ch  (36) 

'On  Calendula  officinalis  .1.   Columbia:   Tucker,  1937. 
On  Dianthus  hybridus.   Columbia:   Tucker,  1537' 
On  Hosta  (caerulea  ?)  .KirksviUe:   Tucker,  1937. 
On  Lilium  candidum  L.  Kansas  City:   Tucker,  1939. 
On  Trifolium  pratonse  L.   Columbia:   Tucker,  1538. 

On  Viola  tricolor  L.  var.  ho rt crisis  DC.  University  City:  Tucker,  1937. 
On  Viola  sp.   Kansas  City:   Tucker,  1935. 

Scolecotrichum.  graminis  Fckl.   (19) 

On  Hoi-doum  jubatum  L.   Oumnor:   Kenneth  Krumm,  1938. 
On  Phlouni  pretense  L.   Columbia:   Maneval,  153/. 

Sept or i a  aceris  (Lib.)  Berk.  &  Br.   (25) 

On  Acer  saccharinum  L.   Columbia:   N.B.  Powell,  1938. 

This  host  was  omitted  in  the  list  (23)  of  fungi  published  in  1937. 

Septoria  acicola  (Thiim.)  Sacc.  (18) 

On  Pinus  nigra  austriaca  Schneid.   Cedar  City:   J.  Carl  Dawson, 
1935.   This  is  our  first  collection  of  this  fungus,  but  it  had 
previously  been  reported  for  Missouri  by  George  G.  Hcdgcock  (l8). 

Sept or ia  chrysanthemi  Kalstod 

On  " Gfaryaantn omum  leu cant hemum  L.   Columbia:   Maneval,  1939.   This 
material  agrees  with  Seymour  &  Sarle ,  Economic  Gungi  301,  on  the 
label  of  which  the  specias  is  described. 

*Septoria  conspicua  Ell.  &  Mart.   (23) 

On  Stoironema  ciliatum  (L. )  Raf.   Cowgill:  Ura  M.  Moans,  1938. 


* 
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*Septoria  convolvuli  Desm.   (29,  vol.  3:  536;  31) 
On  Convolvulus  a r von 3 is  L.  Oak  Grove,  193?. 

*Soptoria  (jgaurina  ? ) 

On  Qaura  biennis  L.  Burlington  Junction;  J.  R.  Singleton,  1939. 

*Scptorin  littoroa  Sacc.   (25) 

On  Apocynuri  c_nnnnbinum  L.  McBc ine :   Chris  G.  Schmitt,  1937. 

Soptoria  nabcli  Boric.  &  Curt.   (25,  Jl) 

On  Fronanth  os  altissima  L.  var.  c inn among a  Fern  aid.   Mo  r  a  ins  c 
State  Park:   John  M.  Mason,  19^8 . 

Soptoria  oonothorae  Vfcstd.   (25) 

On  Oenothera  lacinista  Hill.   Grundy  County:   D.  R.  Crookshanks,  1937. 

*Septoria  passerinii  Sacc.   (43) 

On  Hordgrum  3 ub a turn  L.  Sumner;  Kenneth  Krunm,  1938;   Columbia: 

Maneval,  1938.  This  fungus  agrees  well  with  Weber1 s  description  (43 

*3eptoria  pontstemonis  Ell,  ft  Ev.   (25) 

On  Fentstomon  sp.   Columbia:   K.  bT.  Simons,  1/37. 

*Septoria  te comae  Ell.  &   Ev.   (l6) 

On  Tecome  radicals  (L. )  Juss.   Columbia:   Maneval,  1939. 

*Stagonoepora  curt is ii  (Berk.)  Sacc.   (9) 

On  Narcissus  (cult.)   Cartorsvillo:   B.  0.  Auten,  1937. 

*Taphrina  carve ri  A.E.Jenkins  (20) 

On  Acer-  sac  char  inum  L.   Lutosvillo:   Lindcr  Englehart,  1939. 
Determination  by  Anna  E.  Jenkins.  Previously  reported  from 
Ontario,  Alabama,  and  Michigan  (20). 

Taphrina  ulmi  ( F  ckl . )  J  oh .  (27) 

On  ULmue  amoricana  L.   Columbia:   Maneval,  1939. 
On  "frlmus  fulva  Mjchx.  Columbia:   L.  Ilasoman,  1939. 

*Urocystis  kmetiana  Mgn.   (50) 

On  Viola  rafircsquii  Greene.   Five  miles  oast  of  Columbia 
(Lake  of  the  JJpcJ_s):      Ilda  McVeigh  &   K.  '7.  Simons,  1937. 
Identification  verified  by  George  L.  Zundel.   This  smut  had 
previously  bucn  reported  (7)  for  Arkansas  and  Tennessee. 

Urony co s  le so edeza e-p ro  cumb ent i s  (Schw. )  Curt,  (l) 

On  Lcspede:   i  at -modi-.  (V/ate.)  Britt.   Reynolds  County:   J.  A. 
Steyermark,  1935.  On  herbarium  specimen  197°4. 
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Uromycos  pocl:ianns  Farl.   (l) 

On  Plant  ago  elongata  Pursh.   Sandstone  Bluff,  northeast  of 

Columbia:  Manoval,  1933 •  Apparently  a  now  host  for  this  rust, 
as  it  is  not  inoludod  in  Arthur's  Manual  (l). 

Uromycos  plumbarius  Pk.  (l) 

On  G-aura  biennis  L.   Zobra:   Francis  Brouet  &   R.  E.  Zirklc,  1928; 
Burlington  Junction:  J.  &,   Singleton;  1/39. 

*Ustilago  spormophora  Berk.  &  Curt. (7) 

On  Eragrostis  megastachya  (Eoelor)  Link.   Coluinbia:   Manoval,  1938. 

Ustilago  striaof ormis  ( We s t . )  Ni o s si .  ( 7 ) 

On  Agropyron  sub  secundum  (Link)  Hitehc.   Columbia  (greenhouse): 

Chris  G.  Schmitt,  1937. 
On  Poa  pratensis  L.   Cqlumb i 3  (greenhouse):   J.-D,  Baldridgc,  1939. 

Vonttiria  inaonualis  (Cke. )  Wint,  (17,  42) 

On  Pyrus  ioonsis  (Wood)  Bailey,  Eastvillo:   G.  W.  Bohn  and 
Francis  Drouot,  1935,  herbarium,  specimen  23769;  Springfield: 
M.  A.  Smith,  1937;  Bevier:  Tucker,  1933. 


Virus  diseases 

Aster  yellows  on  Erigeron  canadensis  L.  Versailles:   'fucker,  1938. 
^Streak  on  Nicobiana  tab a cum  L.   Camden  Point,  Glasgow,  Keytosville, 
Weston,  1939.   Determination  by  W,  D.  Valleau. 
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Plant  Disease  Reporter 

Supplement  126  December  1,  1940. 

Milo  disease,  also  known  as  root,  crown  and  shoot  rot  of  milo  and 
Pythium  root  rot  of  milo  (1,  2)  is  of  increasing  economic  importance  in  those 
states  where  it  occurs.  The  symptoms,  method  of  spread,  and  control  have  been 
described  in  the  literature  (1,  2,  3).   This  disease  is  spreading  to  new  loca- 
tions and  over  wide  areas  whore  milo  and  milo  hybrids  are  extensively  grown. 

Investigators  engaged  in  sorghum  improvement  should  be  interested  in 
having  a  record  of  the  known  reaction  of  sorghum  varieties,  selections,  and 
hybrid  lines  to  the  disease.  Such  information  should  be  particularly  valuable 
to  sorghum  breeders  desiring  to  use  resistant  parental  material  in  crosses. 

For  this  reason 'the  authors 'believe  it  is  useful  to  publish  a  list  of  the 
available  information  on  the  reaction  of  sorghums  to  the  milo  disease.  The  ac- 
companying list  of  varieties,  selections,  and  hybrids  are  those  which  have  ac- 
tually been  tested  on  infested  soils  in  Kansas  either  in  field  or  greenhouse 
sowings.   It  is  possible  that  a  few  additional  varieties  or  hybrids  might  be 
added  to  the  list  from  sources  other  than  Kansas,  but  the  list  is  believed  to 
be  nearly  complete  without  such  additions.   It  contains  all  those  sorghums  which 
were  originally  tested  at  Garden  City,  Kansas,  by  Wagner  (h) ,    in  addition  to  a 
large  number  which  have  been  tested  by  the  writers  in  recent  y,;ar3. 

It  has  been  learned  since  the  publication  of  Wagner's  paper  (/+)  ,  that  no 
variety  of. sorghum  is  immune;  therefore,  Wagner's  classification  has  not  been 
followed.   In  the  present  paper  the  groups  resistant,  susceptible,  and  segre- 
gating are  the  terms  used  in  the  classification.  The  two  latter  terms  need  no 
explanation.   The  term  "resistant,"  as  herein  used,  means  that  a  variety  will  pro- 
duce a  normal  crop  in  infested  soil  and  is  definitely  tolerant  to  the  disease 
|fcith  no  measurable  injury  to  the  grain  or  forage.  When  parts  of  the  under- 
ground system  of  a  resistant  plant  are  examined,  however,  infected  areas  may  be 
found.   For  this  reason,  such  varieties  have  not  been  classified  as  immune. 

All  varieties  classed  as  resistant  have  maintained  their  resistance  over 
a  period  of  years.   Physiologic  races  of  the  organisms  concerned  so  far  have 
not  changed  the  reaction  of  these  varieties,  although  it  is  possible  that  in 
the  future  such  a  condition  may  arise. 

1/  Contribution  No.  403 >  Department  of  Botany,  Kansas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  Mo.  69  Office  of  Director,  Kansas  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  ' 
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When  varieties,  selections,  or  hybrids  are  planted  in  infested  soils 
either  in  the  field  or  in  the  greenhouse,  the  disease  reaction  is  sharp 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  place  them  properly  into 'one  of  the  three  classe 
resistant,  susceptible,  or  segregating. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  similar  crosses  or  other  strains  of 
sorghum  varieties  which  occur  elsewhere  upon  testing  may  not  have  the  same 
classifications  as  those  indicated  in  this  report.  The  observed  reaction 
of  only  the  varieties  and  strains  that  have  been  studied  are  given  in  this 
report. 

It  can  be  said  in  general  that  most  of  the  milos  and  many  of  the 
milo  and  Darso  hybrids  are  susceptible  or  segregating.  There  are  a  few  ex- 
ceptions such  as  Kalo,  Early  Kalo,  Manko  Maize,  and  seme  unnamed  hybrids. 
This  apparently  is  owing  to  chance  selection  of  resistant  lines  by  the  agrc 
mists  responsible  for  the  development  of  these  varieties.   Varieties  of 
feterita,  sorgo,  kafir,  Sudan  grass,  Durra,  broomcorn,  and  other  miscellanec 
sorghums  are  resistant  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  list. 

In  addition  to  the  listings  above,  several  hundred  individual  resis 
tant  selections  and  strains  of  Sooner,  Colby  milo,  darso,  Pygmy  milo,  Day, 
Beaver,  Wheatland  and  Dwarf  Yellow  milo  are  not  included.   Over  a  hundred 
selections  and  strains  of  sorghums  from  other  experiment  stations  that  have 
not  been  considered  sufficiently  important  to  be  assigned  identification 
numbers  also  are  omitted  from  this  reoort. 

Table  1.  Reaction  of  sorghums  to  mile  disease,  Garden  City  and 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  1930-1939- 


Variety 


Accession       2/ 
Number  (a)~ 


Source  of   seed 


B'ckcross  x  Kalo 

Beaver 

Bleckhull  kafir  x  Darso 

Blackhull  kafir  x  Darso 

Blackhull  kafir  x  Darso 

Colby  milo  (Dwarf  Yellow 

milo  x  Early  White  milo] 
Cream  milo 
Custer  Sel. 
Darso 
Darso  x  Fargo 


Susceptible 

H.C.  391 

C.I.  871 

S.A.  56-59-60 

S.A.  61 

S.A.  62 

Colby  31 
K.B.  2569 
C.I.  919 
C.I.  615 
A-30-1 


Hays,  Kansas 
Woodward,  Oklahoma 
Chillicothe,  Texas 
Chillicothe,  Texas 
Chillicothe,  Texas 
Colby  Branch  Experi- 
ment Station 
Manhattan ,  Ka nsa  s 
Hays,  Kansas 
Woodward,  Oklahoma 
Goodwell,  Oklahoma 


2/  For  explanation  see  end  of  table. 
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Variety- 


Accession 
Number 


Source  of  seed 


Dawn  kafir  x  Darso 

Dawn  kafir  x  Darso 

Day  milo 

Desert  Bishop 

Double-  Dwarf  Yellow  mile 

Durra  x  Dwarf  Yellow  milo 

Dwarf  Early  Yellow  milo 

Dwarf  White  milo 

Dwr.rf  White  milo  x  Blackhull 

kafir 
Dwarf  Yellow  milo 
Dwarf  Yellow  milo 
Dwarf  Yellow,. milo  Sel. 
Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Dwarf 

Freed 
Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Dwarf 

Freed 
Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Dwarf 

Freed 
Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Early 

White  milo 
Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Early 

White  milo 
Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Early 

White  milo 
Dwarf 'Yellow  milo  x  Early 

White  mile 
Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Hegari 
Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x(Pink 

kafir  x  milo) 
Early  White  mile 
Early  White  mile  x  Dwarf 

Yollow  milo 
Early  Yellow-  milo 
Early  Yellow  milo 
Early  Yellow  milo  No.  3 
Extra  Dwarf  White  mile 
Extra  Early  Sumac  s:rgo 
Kafir  x  Dwarf  Yellow  milo 
Kafir  x  Dwarf  Yellow  milo 
Kafir  x  Dwarf  Yellow  mile 


Susceptible 

K'.B.  37221 

Wdw.  $2-23 

C.I.  959 

C.I.  870 

C.I.  868 

Wdw'.  696x332 

F.C.  3925 

F.C.  3927 

La.  3268 
C.I.  332 
C.I.  2313 

T.S.  25243-2? 
H.'C.-333 

h'.c;  3310 
h:c;  3311 

Colby  10 

Colby  19 

Colby  29 

Colby  32 
Wdw.  13-10 

K.C.  311 
C.I.  480 

C.I.  962 
C.I.  868 
T.S.  21195 


T.S.  13352 

C.I.  397 

C.I.  898 

C.I.  960 


Manila ttan ,  Kan sa s 
Woodward,  Oklahoma 
Woodward ,  Oklah oma 
Lawtcn,  Oklahoma 
Hays,  Kansas 
Woodward ,  Oklahoma 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 

■  ■  > 

Lawt  c n ,  Oklahoma 
Garden  City,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 

Hays  1  Kansas 

Hays ,  Kansas 

Hays.,  Kansas 

Colby,  Kansas 

Colby,  Kansas 

Colby,  Kansas 

Colby,  Kansas 
Woodward ,  Okie  noma 

Hays ,  Kansas 
Hays ,  Kansas 

Dalhart,  Texas 
Hays,  Kansas 
Lubbock,  Texas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Lawt e  n ,  Oklahoma 
Dalhr.rt,  Texas 
Woodward,  Oklahoma 
Woodward,  Oklahoma 
Woodward,  Oklahoma 
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Variety 


Accession 
Number 


Source  of  Seed 


Kafir  x  Dwarf  Yellow  milo 

Kafir  x  Dwarf  Yellow  milo 

Kafir  x  Milo  36-1-1 

Kafir  x  Milo  26-4-1 

Kafir  x  Milo  338 

Kansas  Orange  x  Dwarf  Yellow 

Milo 
(Milo  x  kafir)  x  milo 
(Milo  x  kafir)  x  milo 
Pygmy  mile 
Quadroon  (Milo  hybrid  5, 

T.S. 22631) 
Sharon  kafir  x  Darso 
Sharon  kafir  x  Darso 
Sharon  kafir  x  Darso 
Sharon  kafir  x  Dwarf  Yellow 

milo 
Sooner  mile 
Standard  White  milo 
Standard  Yellow  milo 
Sudan  corn 
Wheatland 
Wheatland  Sel. 
Wheatland  x  Dwarf  Yellow 

milo 
White  Darso 
White  Darso 
White  Darso  (Goodwell) 
White  Wheatland  Sel. 


Custer 

Dawn  kafir  x  Wheatland 

Dwarf  Kalo 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Dwarf 

Freed 
Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Dwarf 

Freed 
Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Dwarf 

Freed 


Susceptible 

C.I.  961 
Sel.  27317 
C.I.  895 
C.I.  896  , 
Wdw.  26-4-1 

Sel.  29247 

S.A.  40 

S.A.  41 

C.I.  1010 

F.C.  16181 
Sel.  31-14 
La.  32-85 
La.  32-185 

Man.  307-4 
C.I.  917 
CI.  352 
C.I.  234 
K.B.  31118 
C.I.  918 
K.B.  36359 

Wdw.  1-2 
Sel.  30110 
Ks.  Sel.  33378 
D-48B,  1938 
1936  row  233-3 

Segregating 

C.I.  919 
H.C.  386 
H.C.  313 

H.C.  337 

H.C.  344 

H.C.  346 


Woodward ,  Oklahoma 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Woodward,  Oklahoma 
Woodward ,  Oklahoma 
Manhattan,  Kansas 

Manhattan,  Kansas 
Chillicothe,  Texas 
Chillicothe,  Texas 
Woodward,  Oklahoma 

Hays ,  Kansas 
Woodward,  Oklahoma 
Lawton,  Oklahoma 
Dalhart ,  Texas 


Manhattan, 

Woodward, 

Manhattan, 

Manhattan, 

Manhattan, 

Woodward, 

Manhattan, 

Woodward , 

Manhattan, 

Woodward, 

Manhattan, 

Manhattan, 


Kansas 
Oklahoma 
Kansas 
Kansas 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 
Kansas 

Oklahoma 
Kansas 

Oklahoma 
Kansas 
Kansas 


Hays ,  Kansas 
Hays,  Kansas 
Hays,  Kansas 

Hays ,  Kansas 

Hays ,  Kansas 

Hays,  Kansas 
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Variety 


Accession 
Number 


Sources   of  Seed 


Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Dwarf 

Freed 
Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Dwarf 

Freed 
Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Dwarf 

Freed 
Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Dwarf 

Freed 
Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  kafir 
Sharon  kafir  x  Dwarf  Yellow 

milo 
White  Darso   (Stillwater 

strain) 


A CI  Sorghum  Sel. 

African  millet  x  feterita 

A.jax 

Atlas  x  Early  Sumac 

Atlas  x  Early  Sumac 

Atlas  x  Early  Sumac 

Atlas  x  Early  Sumac 

Atlas  sorgo 

Beaver  Sel.  (from  G.C.C.31) 

Bishop 

Blackhull  kafir  x  Sumac 

(Blackhuil  kafir  x  Sumac) 

x  Sumac 
(Blackhull  kafir  x  Sumac) 

x  Sumac 
Black  Spanish  broomcorn 
Brown  Durra 
Cheyenne 
Chiltex 

Chiltex  x  Hegari 
(Chiltex  x  Hegari)  x  Chiltex 
Club 

Club  Sel, 
Club  Sel. 
Club  Sel. 
Club  Sel. 


Segregating 

H.C.  347 

H.C.  34-10 

H.C.  3411 

H..C.  3414 
C.I.  903 

Wdw.  813x332 (F2) 

Hasten1 s  Sel. 

Resistant 

C.I.  1106 
F.C.  .9161 
C.I.  968 
Hays  30-14 
F.C.  9165 
H..C.  381 
H.C.  382 
C.I.  899 
GC   38278 
C.I.  814 
S.A.  119 

S.A.  107 

S.A.  108 

K.B,  30104 

CI.  935 

F.C.  9170 

C.I,  874 

S.A,  19 

S.A.  85 

C.I.  901 

H.C.  331 

H.C.  335 

H.C.  3432 

K.B.  33327 


Hays,  Kansas 

Hays ,  Kansas 

Hays,  Kansas 

Hays,  Kansas 
Hays,  Kansas 

Woodward,  Oklahoma 

Woodward ,  Oklahoma 


Akron,  Colorado 
Hays ,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Hays,  Kansas 
Hays,  Kansas 
Hays,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Garden  City,  Kansas 
Woodward ,  Oklahoma 
Chillicothe,  Texas 

Chillicothe ,  Texas 

Chillicothe,  Texas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Garden  City,  Kansas 
Woodward ,  Oklahoma 
■ Chillicothe ,  Texas 
Chillicothe,  Texas 
Hays,  Kansas 
Hays,  Kansas 
Hays,  Kansas 
Hays ,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
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Variety 


Accession 
Number 


Club  x  Dwarf  Freed 

Club  x  Dwarf  Freed 

Club  x  Western  Blackhull 

Club  x  (Wheatland  x  milo) 

Club  x  (Wheatland  x  milo) 

Colby  milo  (b) 

Custer  Sel. 

Dakota  Amber  sorgo 

Darso  Sel, 

Darso  Sel. 

Darso  Sel. 

Dawn  kafir  x  Custer 

Dawn  kafir  x  Darso 

Dawn  kafir  x  Darso 

Dawn  kafir  Sel. 

Dawn  kafir  x  (Kansas 

Orange  x  milo) 
Day  milo  Sel.  (from  G.C.301) 
Day  milo  Sel. 
Day  milo  Sel. 
Day  milo  Sel.  . 
Day  milo  Sel. 
Day  milo  Sel. 
Double  Dwarf  Darlo 
Double  Dwarf  milo  No.l 
Double  Dwarf  milo  No.  2 
Double  Dwarf  milo  No.  3 
Double  Dwarf  milo.  No, A 
Double  Dwarf  milo  No. 5 
Dwarf  Bishop 
Dwarf  Club 
Dwarf  Club 
Dwarf  feterita 
Dwarf  feterita 
Dwarf  feterita 

Dwarf  feterita 

Dwarf  feterita  No.  6 

Dwarf  feterita  x  Dwarf  Freed 

Dwarf  feterita  x  (milo  x  kafir) 

Dwarf  Freed 

Dwarf  Hydro 

Dwarf  Hydro  Sel. 


Resistant 

H.C.  3424 
H.C.  3426 


H.C. 
H.C. 
H.C. 


339' 

34442 

34446 


G.C. 
S.D. 


301 
39-30-S 


K.B.  39122 
X.B.  39123 


K.B. 

39125 

H.C. 

395 

Wdw, 

52-26 

Wdw. 

52-29 

C.I. 

904 

K.B. 

33315 

GC  38311 

K.B. 

37234 

K.B. 

37235 

K.B. 

37236 

K.B. 

37237 

K.B. 

37238 

C.I. 

1110 

Wdw.  10-1-29 
H.C.  334 
H.C.  380 
Wdw.  182-867-2 
Wdw.  182-D.  Fot. #3-11 
Wdw.  182-D. 
Fet.#3-13 
Wdw.  623-867-4 
C.I.  964 
H.C.  336' 
H.C.  312 
C.I.  971' 
1937  row  323-9 
38M416   • 


Sources  of  Seed 


Hays,  Kansas 
Hays ,  Kansas 
Hays,  Kansas 
Hays,  Kansas 
Hays,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Garden  City,  Kansas 
Brookings,  South  Dak 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Hays,  Kansas 
Dalhart,  Texas 
Woodward ,  Oklahoma 
Hays,  Kansas 

Manna 1 1  an ,  Kan  s  a  s 
Garden  City,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Davis,  California 
U.S.D.A.  Washington 
U.S.D.A.  Washington 
U.S.D.A.  Washington 
U.S.D.A.  Washington 
U.S.D.A.  Wa shingt  on 1 
Woodward,  Oklahoma' 
Hays ,  Kansas 
Hays ,  Kansas 
Woodward,  Oklahoma 
Woodward,  Oklahoma 
Woodward,  Oklahoma 

Woodward,  Oklahoma 
Woodward,  Oklahoma 
Hays,  Kansas 
Hays,  Kansas 
Hays,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
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Variety 


Accession 
Number 


Sources  of  Seed 


Dwarf  Hydro  Sel. 

Dwarf  kafir 

Dwarf  Kafir 

Dwarf  Shantung  kaoliang 

Dwarf  White  milo  x  Biackhull 

Dwarf  White-  milo  x  Biackhull 

Dvarf  White  milo  x  Hegari 

Dwarf  White  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  White  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  White  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sol. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel.  (c) 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  Sel. 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Dwarf  Freed 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Dwarf  Freed 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Dwarf  Freed 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Dwarf  Freed 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Dwarf  Freed 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Dwarf  Freed 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Dwarf  Freed 

Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Hegari 

(Sel.  of  Wdw,  13-10) 
Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Hegari 
Dwarf  Yellow  milo  x  Pink  kafir 
Sel.  (from  C.I.  903) 


Resistant 

38M421 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

Wdw.  '5-12 

Woodward,  Oklahoma 

Wdw.  24-43 

Woodward,  Oklahoma 

CI.  293 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

38M426 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

35M215 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

H.C.  282 

Lawton,  Oklahoma 

No.  36 

Davis  1  California 

No.  38 

Davis,  California 

No.  42 

Davis,  California 

G.C.C.  21 

Garden  City,  Kansas 

T.S.  25243-2 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

T.S.  25243-7 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

T.S. 25243-12 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

T.S.  25243-17 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

T.S. 252/(3-22 

1  tfarhattan ,  Kansas 

T.S. 2 5^43-24 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

T.S. 2 5243-32 

College  Station,  Texas 

T.S.25243-33 

College  Station,  Texas 

T.S. 25243-34 

College  Station,  Texas 

T.S. 25243-3 5 

College  Station,  Texas 

T.S.  25243-36 

College  Station,  Texas 

T.S.  25243-37 

College  Station,  Texas 

T.S.'  25243-38 

College  Station,  Texas 

T.S.  25243-39 

College  Station,  Texas 

T.S.  25243-40 

College  Station,  Texas 

T.S.  25243-41 

College  Station,  Texas 

T.S.  25243-48 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

T.S.  25243-276 

Chillicothe,  Texas 

T.S. '25243-332 

Lubbock,  Texas 

T.S.  25243-338 

Lubbock,  Texas 

T.S. "25243-516 

Chillicothe,  Texas 

T.S.  "25243-560 

Chillicothe,  Texas 

H.C. '303 

Hays ,  Kansas 

H.C.  338 

Hays ,  Kansas 

H.C.  339 

Kays ,  Kansas 

H.C.  341 

Hays,  Kansas 

H.C.  345 

Hays,  Kansas 

H.C.  349 

Hays ,  Kansas 

H.C.  399 

Hays,  Kansas 

G.C.  32-1 

Garden  City,  Kansas 

Wdw.  14-11 

Woodward,  Oklahoma 

G.C.  301 


Garden  City,  Kansas 
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Variety 

Accession 

Number 

Sources  of  Seed 

Resistant 

Early  Kalo 

C.I.  1009 

Hays ,  Kansas 

Early  Red  (Red  x  Sunrise) 

51-5S 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

Early  Sumac  sorgo 

F.C.  6611 

Hays ,  Kansas 

Early  White  Durra 

S.P.I.  '57045 

Woodward,  Oklahoma 

Eason  kafir 

T.S.  21193 

Lubbock,  Texas 

Extra  Dwarf  feterita 

T.S.  6312 

Lubbock,  Texas 

Extra  Early  Pink 

C.I.  1107 

Akron,  Colorado 

Extra  Early  Sumac  sorgo  Sel. 

^ 

- 

(from  Dalhart  Strain) 

GC  331037 

'Garden  City,  Kansas 

Fargo 

C.I.  809 

'Woodward,  Oklahoma 

Feterita 

C.I.  182 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

Feterita  x  Black  Spanish  '    ^  • 

broomcorn 

K.B.  36403 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

Feterita  x  Dwarf  Shantung 

kaoliang  No.  1 

C.I. '867 

Woodward,  Oklahoma 

Feterita  x  Early  Sumac 

K.B.  36400 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

(Feterita  x  kafir)  x  kafir 

F.C.  8951 

Woodward,  Oklahoma 

Feterita  x  Smith 

H.C.  312 

Hays,  Kansas 

Finney  milo  (Dwarf  Yellow  milo 

" 

-  '■  „  .  —  •  •   - 

Sel.) 

C.I.  1089 

Garden  City,  Kansas 

Fremont 

C.I.  1108 

Akron,  Colorado 

Greeley  (Tribune  12) 

C.I.  972 

Tribune,  Kansas 

Grohoma 

c.i.  920 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

Hegari 

C.I. '620 

Hays ,  Kansas 

Highland  kafir 

C.I.  1105 

Akron,  Colorado 

Hybrid  Dwarf  feterita. 

K.B. 32316 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

Hydro  kafir 

C.I.  1066 

Lawton,  Oklahoma 

Improved  Coes 

c.i.  1104 

Akron,  Colorado 

Jerusalem  Corn 

K.B. '31119 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

Kafir- cane 

G.C.  391045 

Garden  City,  Kansas 

Kafir  x  Dwarf  Yellow  milo 

C.I.  970 

Wo odward ,  Oklahoma 

Kafir  x  Dwarf  Yellow  milo 

Wdw. '3-2-6 

Woodward,  Oklahoma 

Kafir  x  feterita 

K.B.  2510 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

Kafir  x  milo 

Wdw.  38-1-2-1 

Woodward ,  Oklahoma 

Kalo 

C.I. '902 

Hays,  Kansas 

Kalo  Sel. 

H.C. '3416 

Hays,  Kansas 

Kalo  Sel. 

H.C.  3421 

Hays,  Kansas 

Keiskama 

South  Africa 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

Klerk sdorp  No.  2 

South  Africa 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

Leoti  sorgo 

F.C.  6610 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

Leoti  sorgo  x  feterita 

H.C.  3429 

Hays,  Kansas 

Leoti  sorgo  x  feterita 

H.C.  337 

Hays ,  Kansas ' 

Manchu  Brown  kaoliang 

C.I."  171 

Manhattan,  Kansas 

Manko 

F.C.  3991 

Lubbock,  Texas 
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Variety 


Accession 

Number 


Sources  of  Seed 


Resistant 


Milo  x  kafir  (from  Sel.  27317) 

Modoc 

Modoc  Sel, 

Oosthuizen 

Pierce  kaferita 

Pink  Freed  No.  14 

Pink  Fx^eed  No.  36 

Pink  kafir 

Premo 

Pretoria  Pink 

Pygnymilo  Sel. 

Pygmy  milo  Sel, 

Pygmy  milo  Sel. 

Pygmy  milo  Sel. 

Pygmy  milo  Sel. 

Pygmy  milo  Sel. 

Pygmy  milo  Sel, 

Red  Amber  x  feterita 

Red  Amber  sorgo 

Red  Purra 

Red  kafir 

Rod  kafir  Sel. 

Red  kafir  Sel. 

Red  x  sorgo 

Reed  kafir 

Sapling  (G.C.  "Honey") 

Scarborough  broomcorn 

Sedan  Red  kafir 

Shallu 

Sharon  kafir  x  Darso 

Sharon  kafir  x  Darso 

Sharon  kafir  x  Darso 

Sooner  milo  Sel,    (d) 

Spur  feterita 

Standard  Sumac  sorgo 

Sudan  grass 

Sugar  Drip  sorgo 

Sumac  x  feterita 

Sumac  x  feterita 

Sumac  x  feterita 

Sumac  x  White  African 

Sunrise  kafir 


GC  3 

91332 

C.I. 

905 

H.C. 

383 

South-Africa 

K.B. 

27101 

C.I. 

973 

C.I. 

974 

C.I. 

473 

C.I. 

873 

South  Africa 

K.B. 

39110 

K.B. 

39111 

K.B. 

39112 

K.3. 

39113 

K.B. 

39HA 

K.B. 

39115 

K.B. 

39116 

Sel. 

2473 

F.C. 

7038 

37:1133 

37M150 

F.C. 

16135 

C.I. 

,'  Art 

K.B. 

30107 

C.I. 

1103 

K.B. 

32373 

Wdw. 

47-5 

Wdw, 

47-9 

Wdw. 

48-12 

GC  3858 

C.I. 

623 

F.C. 

1712 

F.C.  9164 
F.C.  9165 
F.C.  9163 
F.C.  16187 
C.I.  472 


Ga.rden  City,  K.msas 
Manhattan ,  Kansas 
Hays ,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Tribune,  Kansas 
Tribune ,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Ma  nh  a  1 1  a  n ,  Kan  sa  s 
Manha  1 1  a  n ,  K  a  n  s  a  s 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Man  ha 1 1  a  n ,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manh at t  an ,  Kans a s 
Carden  City,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan ,  Kans a s 
Chillicothe,  Texas 
Woodward}  Oklahoma 
Garden  City,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Da3.hart ,  Texas 
Manha ttan,  Kansas 
Dalhart,  Texas 
Dalhart,  Texas 
Dalhart,  Texas 
Garden  City,  Kansas 
Woodward,  Oklahoma 
Garden  City,  Kansas 
Garden  City,  Kansas 
i  nhaatan,  Kansas 
Hays,  Kansas 
Hays,  Kansas 
Hays,  Kansas 
Hays ,  Kansas 
Garden  City,  Kansas 
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Variety 


Accession 
Number 


Sources  of  Seud 


Tricker  Mixture 

Waconia  Orange  sorgo 

Weskan- 

Weskan  x  Greeley 

Western  Atlas 

Western  Blackhull  kafir 

Wheatland  Sel.    (From  G.C.C.41) 

Wheatland  Sel.    (From  G.C.C.42) 

Wheatland  Sel.    (From  G.C.C.43) 

White  Custer 

White  Darso 

White  Durra 

White  Durra    (California) 

White  Sumac  x  Colliers 

White  Yolo 

Winter some 

Witchweed  Resistant  White 

Wonder 

Yellow  Darso 

Yellow  Sumac  sorgo 


Res  is 

tant 

C.I. 

1112 

C.I. 

1113 

F.C. 

9126 

H.C. 

384 

K.B. 

32308 

C.I. 

906 

GC  3 

8288 

GC . 38291 

GC  38296 

H.C. 

305 

Wdw. 

No.  101 

C.I. 

81 

(Sta 

ndard ) 

Wdw. 

8-25 

K.B. 

2525 

P  F 

I.  13?C?0 

South  Africa 

f  T 

872 

Wdw . 

36-12 

Wdw. 

97-14 

Garden  City,  Kansas 
Garden  City,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Hays ,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Hays ,  Kansas 
Garden  City,  Kansas 
Garden  City,  Kansas 
Garden  City,  Kansas 
Hays ,  Kansas 
Wo  odwar d ,  Oklahoma 
Manhattan ,  Kansas 
Woodward ,  Oklahoma 
Wo  odwa r d ,  Oklahoma 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Manhattan,  Kansas 
Garden  City,  Kansas 
Woodward,  Oklahoma 
Woodward ,  Oklahoma 


(a)  C.I.  refers  to  accession  number  of  Division  of  Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases, 

U.S.D.A. 
P.E.I,  refers  to  accession  number  of  the  Plant  Exploration  Introduction. 
T.S.  refers  to  Texas  Selection  Number. 
F.C.  refers  to  accession  number  of  Division  of  Forage  Crops  and  Diseases, 

U.S.D.A. 
Sel.  refers  to  Selection  number. 
S.P.I,  refers  to  accession  number  of  Division  of  Plant  Exploration  and 

Introduction,  U.S.D.A. 
Wdw.  refers  to  Woodward,  Oklahoma. 
Man.  refers  to  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

K.B.  refers  to  Kansas  Botany,  K.S.C.,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 
H.C.  refers  to  Fort  Hays  Branch  Experiment  Station  cereal  number. 
S.A.  refers  to  Sorghum  accession  number  at  Chillicothe  and  Lubbock,  Texas. 
G.C.  refers  to  Garden  City  Branch  Experiment  Station  cereal  number. 
La.  refers  to  Lawton,  Oklahoma,  Experiment  Station  number. 

(b)  A  number  of  resistant  selections  of  Colby  milo  have  been  made  at  Manhattarj 

and  Garden  City.  These  are  not  listed  separately. 

(c)  This  selection  was  named  "Texas  milo"  and  distributed  to  farmers  in  the 

spring  of  1940  by  the  Texas  Experiment  Station. 
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(d)  A  large  number  of  Sooner  selections  that  are  resistant  have,  been  made  at 
Manhattan  and  Garden  City.  The  number  is  too  large  to  list  here. 


LITERATURE  CITED 
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2.  ,  L.  E.  Melchers,  C.L.  Lefebvre,  and  F.  a.  Vfagner.   Pythium  root 
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Table  2. 

Estimated  ] 

^eduction  in  yield 

from  stripe  (Helminthosporium 

gramineum) 

,  foot  rots  and  seedling  blights  (Helminthos] 

Dorium, 

Fusarium, 

Dphiobolus  graminis,  and  other  fungi),  loose 

smut 

(Ustilago  i 

lUda  etci),  coverec 

i  smut  (U.  hordei) , 

[Production 
:.   1 ,  000 

Bushel  ?; 

:    Estimated  reduction  in  yield  due  to  diseases 

State 

'  Stripe 

:  Foot  rots 

:  Loose  smut 

:  Covered  smut 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  % 

: Bushels 

:  % 

: Bushels 

:  t 

Bushels 

:  % 

: Bushels 

*Maine 

:      116 

:  — 

;     — 

:   - 

:   - 

*Vermont 

:     140 
3942 

: 

: 

:  - 

!      94 

:  t 

:   + 

:  1 

:     47 

New  York 

( 

:  2  a/ 

*New  Jersey 

:      150 

: 

: 

:  - 

: 

; 

: 

- 

: 

Pa. 

:     3658 

:   t 

;     + 

:  1. 

43 

:  4. 

:    170 

:  7. 

:    298 

N.  Atlantic 

:     8006 

•   — 

:   + 

:  1.5 

:   137 

:  1.9 

:    170 

:  3.9 

:    345 

Ohio 

:     1250 

: 

: 

:  - 

: 

:  1 

13 

1. 

13 

Indiana 

903 

t 

;     + 

5  - 

: 

:  0.1 

:     1 

:  0.1 

:      1 

Illinois   : 

4140  : 

1. 

54 

:  t 

;     + 

:  1.1 

:    59 

:  1.7 

:     92 

Michigan   : 

5771  : 

0.1 

6 

:  - 

: 

:  0.1 

:     6 

:  0.1 

:      6 

Wisconsin 

22591 

,   t 

;     + 

:  t 

j   + 

:  0.5 

:   116 

:  0.1 

:     23 

Minnesota  : 

59808  ! 

t 

+ 

:  1. 

:   613 

:   t 

:   + 

:  0.5 

:    307 

Iowa 

13794 

•   t 

:   + 

:10. 

:  1693 

:  1. 

:   169 

:  2. 

:    339 

*Missouri 

:     3423 

: 

: 

:  - 

- 

- 

: 

'  - 

■ 

N.  D. 

30618 

t 

:   + 

:  0.5 

:   157 

:   t 

:  + 

:  0.8 

:    251 

*S.  D. 

:    24633 

; 

, 

: 

! 

- 

, 

: 

: 

* Nebraska 

14651 

: 

: 

:  - 

: 

: 

1 

: 

: 

Kansas 

:     7480 

:   t 

:   + 

:  - 

: 

:  1.5 

:    116 

1.8 

139 

M.  Central 

189062 

t 

:    60 

:  1.6 

:   2463 

:  0.3 

:   480 

:  '0.8 

1171 

Delaware   : 

— 

;    - 

■  - 

;     - 

:20 

•   + 

; 

;      - 

Maryland   : 

2160 

3 

:    73 

:  - 

: 

:  3 

:    73 

:•  3.5 

:     85 

Virginia   : 

2320 

t 

:   + 

:  - 

: 

,  0 

:    51 

:  3 

76 

*W.  Va.     ! 

245 

- 

; 

:  - 

: 

1     - 

: 

- 

N.  C. 

220  : 

2 

5 

:  1. 

:     2 

:  1 

:     2 

:  1. 

:      2 

S.  Atlantic 

4945 

:  1.4 

:    78 

:  - 

0 

^..4 

126  : 

3-1! 

163 

*Kentucky 

1122 

- 

- 

-  ; 

-     ; 

-  ; 

-    ; 

-  j 

- 

♦Tennessee 

962 

- 

;    - 

:  - 

: 

-  ; 

: 

-  ; 

- 

Oklahoma   : 

6048 

- 

I 

:  1. 

:    64 

:  2.  : 

129  : 

3.  : 

194 

Texas      : 

2955  : 

t 

+ 

:  - 

- 

''2'    X 

61  . 

1.  : 

31 

S.  Central  : 

11087  ' 

-  : 

+ 

(0.7) 

64 

.(2.0) 

190 

1^.4) 

225 

♦Montana 

5088  : 

- 

- 

;  - 

j   - 

- 

-  : 

- 

Idaho      : 

5580  : 

t  : 

+ 

- 

- 

:  - 

-    ; 

t  : 

+ 

*Wyoming    : 

1560  : 

:  t  : 

+    ; 

: 

: 

-  : 

: 

-  j 

- 

* Colorado   : 

75.66  : 

- 

- 

-   ; 

j 

-  ; 

-   : 

-  : 

- 

♦New  Mexico  : 

160  : 

-  : 

: 

: 

! 

- 

: 

- 

- 

Arizona    : 

1122  : 

- 

- 

: 

j 

-  ; 

: 

3-.    : 

35 

♦Utah       : 

2405  .: 

- 

- 

- 

! 

-  j 

: 

-  : 

- 

♦Nevada     : 

525  : 

-  : 

: 

-  : 

_    : 

_  : 

_   : 

_  j 

'       _ 

Washington  : 

3126  : 

0.1: 

3  : 

1.3: 

43 

t 

+   j 

0.3 

10 

Oregon     : 

5222  : 

t 

+ 

1.3: 

73  : 

t  : 

+   : 

0.3: 

17 

♦California  : 

30850  : 

- 

- 

- 

: 

-  : 

: 

-  : 

- 

Far  Western: 

63198' : 

-  : 

3  : 

: 

116  : 

t  : 

+   ; 

- 

62 

U.  3. 

276298  : 

■  t  : 

141  : 

-  : 

2782  : 

0.5: 

966  : 

1.  : 

1966 

a/ 


(1.4) 
N.    Y.,  stripe  Helminthosporium  foot  rot, 
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Table  2  Scab  (Gibberolla  zoae) ,  powdery  mildew  (Erysinhe  graminis ) ,  leaf 
rusts  (Puccinia  ancmala  and  P.  rubigo-vera  tritici) ,  stem  rust 
(E.*  graminis).  and  other  diseases,  1939.' 


3gi 

timati 

jd  reduction  : 

,  a—  era  -BDCttfcjTCsgs. .  s 

Ln  yield  due  ' 

bo  dises 

ses 

State 

t        i 
•        t 

3cab 

:Poi\deryMrild  ew 

:  Leaf  rusts 

:  Stem  i'ust 

:A11 

diseases 

;  % 

: Bushels 

!   % 

tBuehels 

1  % 

t Bushels 

':  % 

: Bushels 

!    % 

: Bushels 

*Maine 

: 

:   - 

•   - 

;     _ 

•   _ 

; 

•      _ 

;     _ 

;    - 

;     - 

*Vermont 

: 

: 

:   - 

;    — 

_ 

;       _ 

;    _ 

;     - 

;   - 

• 

Now  York 

: 

- 

10. 

:   469 

:  3 

!    141 

:  t 

:   + 

:16. 

:   751 

*New  Jersey 

: 

: 

: 

: 

• 

;     - 

;    - 

; 

: 

• 

Pennsylva  nia 

:   t 

;    + 

0.2 

9 

1 

43 

:   t 

:   + 

:14.2 

:   606 

N.  Atlantic 

-  : 

+    ; 

5.3 

478 

:  2.1 

:    184 

:  t 

:    + 

:15.2 

:  13J2_ 

Ohio 

:  1.5 

:    20 

C5 

7 

- 

- 

j. 
0 

+ 

:  4. 

:    53, 

Indiana 

:  0.2 

*                         <- 

0.2 

2  : 

0.4 

4 

.   0 

:   0 

:  1. 

:    10 : 

Illinois   : 

9.  : 

436  : 

0.5: 

27 

10. 

:    540 

:  t 

:   + 

:23.3 

:  1258 

Michigan   : 

0.5: 

29  : 

0.1: 

6 

- 

:    - 

:  0 

:   0 

:  1.4 

:    82 

Wisconsin  : 

1.  : 

232  : 

0.5 

116 

0.5 

:    116 

:   0 

:   0 

:  2.6 

:   603 

Minnesota 

: 

- 

0 

0  : 

0 

C 

1. 

613 

2.5 

:  1533 

Iowa 

:  4. 

:   677 

t 

;     + 

- 

- 

.  t 

+   < 

18.5 

:   3132 

*Missouri   : 

- 

- 

-  - 

; 

; 

: 

:   0 

:   0 

: 

j 

N.  Dakota  : 

t  : 

+   : 

- 

• 

- 

: 

:   t 

:   + 

:  2.3 

:   721 

*S.  Dakota  : 

-  : 

: 

: 

< 

- 

;      - 

:   t 

;     + 

:  - 

:   - 

* Nebraska   : 

-  : 

: 

: 

- 

- 

: 

:  t 

;    + 

: 

» 

Kansas 

- 

- 

; 

- 

-  ; 

: 

-  ; 

; 

3-3 

:   255 

N.  Central 

0.9 

1446 

:  0.1 

:   153 

:  0.4 

:    66C 

:  0.4 

613  : 

4.9 

7647 

Delaware 

-  • 

- 

- 

- 

:  « '.. 

:    + 

; 

- 

22  : 

+ 

Maryland   ; 

1.5: 

36  : 

t 

;    + 

' 

: 

:   t 

:   +   : 

11 

267 

Virginia   : 

1. 

25 

1.5 

:    38 

:  1. 

:     25 

:  t 

+   j 

8.5' 

215 

*W.  Va.     : 

-  : 

: 

: 

: 

-  ; 

: 

0  : 

0   : 

-  , 

- 

N.  C.      : 

1.  : 

2 

1. 

2 

1. 

2' 

--  : 

: 

9.  : 

19 

S.Atlantic  : 

1.3: 

63  : 

"  C~.£ 

40 

0.5 

27 

:   t 

+ 

9.6 

501 

Kentucky 

-  • 

- 

-  ; 

: 

-  ; 

« 

-  ; 

: 

-  : 

- 

*Tennessee  : 

- 

! 

-  ; 

j 

-  j 

; 

-  ; 

: 

-  ; 

- 

Oklahoma   : 

-  : 

i 

-  ; 

; 

t 

+  ; 

t  : 

+   : 

6.5: 

419 

Texas      : 

-  : 

: 

t  : 

*       ; 

t  : 

+  : 

0.1: 

3  : 

3.1 

95 

S.  Central 

-  : 

: 

t  : 

+   ; 

t  : 

+  : 

-  : 

>   ■ 

(5.4) 

514 

*Montana    : 

-  ; 

: 

-  ; 

• 

-  : 

: 

0: 

0 

-  ; 

- 

Idaho 

-  ■ 

i 

t  : 

+   • 

-  ; 

: 

-  : 

: 

t  : 

+ 

*Wyoming    : 

-  : 

i 

-  : 

; 

- 

- 

0  : 

C   : 

-  : 

- 

*Coloredo   : 

-  : 

• 

-  : 

: 

-  : 

: 

C  : 

0   : 

-  • 

- 

*New  Mexico  : 

~  : 

: 

-  j 

; 

-  ; 

: 

-  ; 

j 

- 

• 

Arizona    : 

-  : 

: 

-  ; 

: 

-  j 

- 

-  , 

: 

3. 

35 

*Utah 

- 

: 

-  ; 

: 

-  : 

: 

-  ; 

: 

-  : 

- 

*Nevada     : 

-  ; 

; 

-  ; 

j 

- 

: 

-  ; 

: 

-  ; 

- 

Washington  : 

-  ; 

: 

2.  : 

65  : 

t  : 

+   : 

t  : 

+   ; 

4.7 

154 

Oregon 

-  ; 

j 

3.  : 

167  : 

t  : 

+  ; 

t  : 

+   ; 

6.4: 

357 

*C?.lifornia  : 

-  ; 

: 

-  ; 

: 

-  ; 

: 

-  ; 

- 

- 

- 

Far  Western 

-  ; 

-    ; 

-  ; 

2J2  : 

t  : 

+   : 

t  : 

+    : 

-  ; 

545 

U.  S. 

C.8 

1509  : 

0.5: 

908  : 

0.5: 

871: 

0^: 

616  : 

5.5: 

10565 

'Omitted  from  calculations  for  Ucitnd  States  and  section  percent 
Percentage  of  total  listed  production  in  Status  reporting:  U.S. 
N.  Cent.  77,  S.  Atl.  95,  S.  Cent.  81,  Far  West  24. 


age  loss. 
66,  N. Atl. 95, 
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Table  3.   Reduction  in  yield  due  to  smut  (Urocystis  occulta),  ergot 

(Claviceps  purpurea) ,  leaf  rust  (Puccini a  rubigo-vera  secalis! 


State 


Production 

1,000 

Bushels 


Estim, 


Smut 


ted  reduction  in  yield  due  to  diseases 


1,000 
Bushels 


Ergot 


1,000 
Bushels 


Leaf  rust 


1,000 
Bushels 


Massachusetts 
New  York 
*New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


341 

391 

1058 


N.  Atlantic 


1790 


2.3 


Ohio 
♦Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 
"Missouri 

North  Dakota 
♦South  Dakota 
*Nebraska 
♦Kansas 


1232 
1608 
11C0 
1512 
2380 
7350 
1044 

420 
7106 
4752 
3568 

650 


0.5 

0.3 
0.1 
t 
C 

0 

0 


+ 

0 
0 


t 

t 

0.1 

1 

0.5 
0.5 


2 

24 

37 

6 


0.1 
1 
1 
0.1 


N.  Central 


32722 


11 


0.3 


69 


0.2 


Delaware 
♦Maryland 

Virginia 
♦West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 
*South  Carolina 
♦Georgia 


117 
250 
576 

74 
458 

95 
136 


t 
0.5 


S.  Atlantic 


1706 


Kentucky 
"Tennessee 
Arkansas 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


126 
294 

527 

60 


S.  Central 


1007 


Montana 
♦Idaho 

*Wyoming 

""Colorado 

♦Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 
♦California 


420 

55 

200 

429 

32 

260 

562 

66 


t 
t 


Far  Western 


202/, 


United  States 


39249 


t 


11 


0.3 


69 


0.3 


♦Omitted  from 
Percentage  of 
N.  Atl.  78; 


colculaticns  for  U.  S 
total  listed 
N.  Cent.  66; 


and  section  percentage  loss 
production  in  States  reporting:   U.  S.  67; 
S.  Atl.  67;  S.  Cent.  58;  Far  West  61. 
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Table  .  Stem  rust  (P.  graminis)  ,  footrots  and  seedling  blights  (various 
organisms),  anthracnose  (Colletotrichum  graminicola ) ,  and  other 
diseases,  1939- 


Estimatec 

1  reduction  in  yield 

iue  to  di: 

sease 

State 

:  Stem  Rust 

:  Foot  rots 

:  Anthracnose 

:  All  diseases 

% 

:  Bushels 

% 

:  Bushels 

!  % 

:  Bushels 

I  % 

: Bushels 

Massachusetts 
New  York 
♦New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

:  1. 

:  t  i 

!   + 

+ 

: 

:     4 

':     46 

:     1 
:  t 

:  7. 

•   + 

:   + 

■     80 

N.  Atlantic 

:  t 

:    + 

- 

: 

:  3.1 

46 

:  5.4 

:     80 

Ohio 
♦Indiana      : 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin     : 

Minnesota 

Iowa 
♦Missouri 

North  Dakota 
♦South  Dakota 
♦Nebraska 
♦Kansas 

t 
:  0 

1   t 
t 

0 
0 
t  : 

:  0 

0  : 
t  : 

:    + 

:   0 

;    + 
;    + 

0 
:   0 

+ 

:   0 

0    : 
+    < 

:  t 
:  5 

+ 
:    55 

:  t 

:  t 
:  0.1 
:  t 
:   0 
0.1 

:  0 

:    + 

;      + 

:     2 
>    + 

:    0 
:     1 

:    0 

:  0.6 

!  3.4 
:  0.5 
:  2 
:  0.5 
:  5.7 

:  t 

7 

:     38 
:     9 
:     48 
:     37 

i    63 

;     + 

N.  Central 

t  : 

+    ; 

55 

t 

:      3 

:  C.9 

:    202 

Delaware 
♦Maryland      ; 

Virginia      : 
♦West  Virginia  : 

North  Carolina: 
♦South  Carolina' 
♦Georgia 

t  : 

0  : 

:   + 

0    : 

:  t 
5. 

;     + 

:    25 

: 

: 

.  6. 
:   t 
:  7.5 

:      7 
:   + 

!    37 

S.  Atlantic 

: 

+    < 

- 

25 

: 

: 

:  3.7 

:     44 

♦Kentucky 
♦Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Texas         : 

:  t 
t  : 

;   +    ! 
+    ; 

: 

: 

: 

: 

:   1 

1  : 
!   t 

;    + 

5 

;     + 

S.  Central 

: 

+    : 

i 

: 

: 

- 

5 

Montana 

♦Idaho        s 
♦Wyoming  '     : 
♦Colorado      : 
♦Utah         : 

Washington 

Oregon 
♦California 

0 

0  : 
0  : 

0 

0    : 
0    : 

C 

0.1: 
0.3: 

G 

+    j 

2  : 

:  0 

0 

t 

0.1: 
0.3: 

+ 

+ 
2 

Far  Western 

- 

- 

0.2. 

2   : 

: 

: 

0.2: 

2 

United  States  : 

t  : 

+    ; 

0.3: 

82  : 

0.2: 

49  : 

1.3: 

333 

184 

.  OATS 

Table   .   Estimated  reduction 

in  yield  due  to  loose  smut  (Ustilagc 

>  avenae) 

covered  smut  (U.  levis),  stem  rust  (Puccinia  graminis ) . 

Production   ! 
1 , COO     ; 

Estimated  reduction  in  yield  due  to 

diseases 

State 

Loose  smut   ; 

Covered  smut  : 

Stem 

rust 

T7C0TT  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

Bushels 

%     : 

Bushels: 

0 
/'•> 

Bushels: 

%     : 

Bushels 

Maine         : 

4,598    : 

0.3  : 

14  : 

: 

: 

t  : 

+ 

♦New  Hampshire  ; 

i,sii      • 

231    : 

-   •! 

- 

■*  : 

: 

: 

- 

*Vermont       : 

~   ;     •■ 

-   j 

-■   : 

1.   : 

2 

Massachusetts  : 

'4.  : 

10  : 

+   ; 

+  '  ; 

♦Rhode  Island  : 

62    ; 

-  : 

: 

J 

~   : 

-   ; 

^Connecticut   : 

175    : 

25,806    . 

: 

: 

: 

+ 

t 

+ 

New  York      : 

'  5.   : 

uvv  . 

+  v  . 

*New  Jersey    : 

1,260    : 
26,274 

; 

- 

- 

+ 

t   - 

Pennsylvania  : 

1  a 

-~TJ5T~ 

+  • 

N.  Atlantic    : 

60,546    : 

''6.T  I 

-  -jfft 

+  > 

+ 

t 

2 

Ohio 

33,150 

1. 

340 
260 

•  1. 

:    340  : 

t   ; 

+ 

Indiana       : 

25,225 

1. 

1. 

:    260. 

1. 

260 

Illinois      : 

93,540 

2.3 

2880 

:  1. 

:   1252 

:  t 

:   + 

Michigan     : 

42,712    : 

0.2  - 

86 

-  0.1 

43 

t 

.   + 

Wisconsin     : 

71,012    : 

4. 

3139 

:  2. 

:   1569 

0.5 

:    392 

Minnesota     : 

151,652 

I'~2T 

3127 

,'  ■   '+■■«! 

+ 

t 

+ 

Iowa         : 

154,818    : 

4.5  : 

9048  : 

0.5  : 

1005  : 

t 

+ 

♦Missouri     : 

40',  920    : 

: 

- 

1 

j 

t 

>   + 

North  Dakota  : 

35,297 

C5 

178 

:  0.5 

:    178 

-  t 

;     + 

*South  Dakota 

43,929 

: 

; 

: 

•      -     ; 

t  : 

+ 

♦Nebraska      : 

20,576 
21,173 

. 

- 

. 

+ 

t 
:   t 

+ 
+ 

Kansas        : 

/  2.1 

:    454 

.   +  . 

M.  Central    : 

734,004    : 

2.7  : 

19512  • 

0.6 

•   4647 

:  t 

:    652 

♦Delaware 

87 

: 

: 

j 

; 

; 

- 

Maryland 

1,128 

:  2. 

23 

j 

« 

0.1  ; 

1 

Virginia 

:     1,600 
1,460 

:  3. 

52 

:  3.5  : 

61  : 
+ 

1.   : 
t 

17 
.   + 

West  Virginia  : 

■.  i:  ' 

YtJ  : 

+  1 . 

North  Carolina: 

5,692 

:    120 

: 

j 

: 

: 

♦South  Carolina 

:    11,515 

: 

: 

: 

:    -   : 

■ 

— 

Georgia 

:     8,946 

:  2. 

:    184 

: 

• 

- 

; 

♦Florida 

124 

: 

: 

: 

: 

: 

: 

S.  Atlantic 

30,552^ 

:  2.3 

:    457 

:  0.3 

:     61 

:  0.1 

:     18 

* Kentucky 

952 

! 

- 

- 

- 

\       ~_ 

♦Tennessee     : 

1,445    : 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* Alabama      : 

2,838 

■ 

: 

: 

j 

- 

!    *" 

♦Mississippi 

2,736 

; 

:     - 

: 

: 

: 

: 

Arkansas      : 

2,904 

.  1. 

:     31 

:  1. 

:     31 

:  t 

:   + 

♦Louisiana     : 

1,664 

: 

: 

: 

■ 

: 

: 

Oklahoma 

21,114 

:  5. 

:   1135 

:  1. 

:    227 

:  t 

•   + 

Texas 

28,750 

601 

2. 

601 

t 

;     + 

S.  Central 

•    62,403    _ 

: 

:   1767 

: 

:    859 

:   t 

+ 

Montana 

8 ,  002 

:  5. 

:    471 

:   0 

:     0 

:   0 

:   0 

Idaho 

:     6,232 

:   t 

:     + 

:   t 

;     + 

- 

; 

Wyoming 

:     2,288 

: 

r 

:  t 

:    + 

0 

0 

♦Colorado 

:     4,205 

: 

;       - 

:  - 

;      - 

0 

:   0 

♦New  Mexico 

:       638 

:  _ 

;       - 

:   _ 

,      - 

- 

;    - 

Arizona 

:       230 

:  2 

:     5 

:   5 

:     12 

: 

; 

♦Utah 

:       980 

: 

: 

: 

: 

• 

♦Nevada 

:       245 

:  - 

:     - 

:  - 

:    - 

:   - 

: 

Washington 

:    11,221 

:  0.2 

:     23 

:  0.1 

:     12 

:  0.4 

:    46 

Oregon 

:    11,725 

:  0.3 

:     37 

:  0.1 

:     12 

:  0.8 

:    98 

♦California 

:     3,944 

: 

: 

: 

Far  Western 

:    49 . 710 

:  1.3 

:    536 

:  0.1 

:     36 

:  0.3 

:   144 

United  States 

:   937.215 

:  2.9 

:   26046 

:  0.6 

:    5603 

:  0.1 

:   816 

♦Omitted  from 

calculations  fo 

r  United  States  and  section  percenta^ 

^e  loss. 

Percentage  of 

total  listed  pr 

oduction  in  States  reporting:   U.S., 

85; 

N.  Atl.  94; 

tf.  Cent.  86;  S. 

Atl.  I 

S2;  S.  Ce 

at.  85 

;  Far  Wes' 

b.  80. 

OATS  (Continued) 
Table   (Continued).   Crown  rust  ( Puc  cinia  c ironata ) , 
and  other  diseases,  1939- 
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blast  ( non-parasitic  ] 


:      £ 

stxmated  reduction 

in  yield  du 

3  to  diseases 

State  • 

Orowi 

i  rust 

R1 

L>1 

.ast      : 

All  diseases 

:  1,000 

1,000 

l  1 , 000 

:  Bushels 

:   % 

,  Bushels 

,x>. . 

;  Bushels 

Maine 

s 

i      m 

!    0.3 

:       14 

*New  Hampshire 

: 

i 

; 

i 

: 

- 

'•'Vermont 

: 

: 

: 

: 

: 

Massachusetts 

:  1. 

:       2 

. 

. 

:    7. 

:      16 

♦Rhode  Island 

; 

: 

- 

- 

- 

: 

♦Connecticut 

: 

- 

- 

- 

; 

j   - 

New  York 

0.8 

224  : 

2. 

560 

7.8 

:     2183 

♦New  Jersey 

: 

j 

■ 

■ 

- 

; 

Pennsylvania 

0.1   ! 

29  : 

1.5 

441 

:   10.6 

:     3115 

N.  Atlantic 

:  0.4 

:      255 

:  1.6 

:    1001 

:    8.6 

:     5328 

Ohio          : 

Co  : 

170  : 

0 

0 

:   T75 

:      850 

Indiana 

t   : 

+     • 

t   : 

+- 

3. 

:      780 

Illinois 

3.   ■ 

3757  : 

10.   : 

12522  : 

25.3 

31631 

Michigan 

:   t 

.    +     . 

t 

+ 

1. 

431 

Wisconsin 

"3 

2354  . 

- 

! 

9.5 

7454 

Minnesota 

:   1 

J     1563 

- 

-        j 

3. 

4690 

Iowa          : 
♦Missouri      : 

3.5  i 

7037 

0.5 

:    1005 

:   23. 

:    46243 

-    ! 

-       ! 

— 

! 

;       - 

North  Dakota 

t 

+ 

t 

>    + 

:    1. 

:     356 

♦South  Dakota 

- 

; 

; 

; 

>     - 

: 

♦  Nebraska 

: 

- 

! 

| 

: 

; 

Kansas         : 

0   : 

0     : 

_ 

_ 

:    2.1 

:      Z,*W, 

N.  Central 

....  2.1 

i  A8m 

1.9  . 

:   13^27 

:    1  2 .  Q 

:    q;xnq 

^Delaware       : 

Maryland      : 

1.5  : 

18  . 

- 

> 

:    2-7 
:    8,5 

!       $ 

Virginia       : 

1.   : 

17  : 

- 

> 

West  Virginia 

t 

+ 

- 

; 

6. 

:       & 

North  Carolina 

1.   : 

60  : 

; 

; 

5.5: 

♦South  Carolina  : 

: 

: 

J 

i 

- 

> 

Georgia       : 

1.    : 

92  : 

J 

J 

3. 

276 

♦Florida        : 

: 

: 

: 

-  : 

- 

S.  Atlantic    : 

0.9   : 

187  : 

- 

- 

U .  5 

891 

♦Kentucky       : 

: 

; 

- 

- 

- 

♦Tennessee      : 

; 

; 

- 

- 

- 

; 

* Alabama       : 

: 

: 

! 

: 

- 

; 

♦Mississippi    : 

: 

j 

- 

- 

- 

: 

Arkansas       : 

5     ! 

156  : 

: 

- 

7. 

213 

^Louisiana     : 

-   ; 

-      ; 

-   j 

-      j 

- 

- 

Oklahoma       : 

1.   : 

227  : 

j 

! 

7. 

1539 

Tex£  s 

0.2 

60  ■ 

- 

- 

4.4: 

1322 

S.  Central     : 

_   ; 

443  : 

_    ; 

_       ; 

1129 

Montana 

0 

0    : 

10.    i 

941  : 

15,  • 

1.412 

Idaho 

;    - 

;       - 

- 

:     t 

+ 

Wyoming       : 

j 

- 

- 

: 

:     t 

;          + 

^Colorado      : 

_     ; 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

;        _ 

♦New  Mexico 

; 

; 

- 

; 

; 

; 

Arizona        : 

J 

j 

- 

; 

7. 

:      17 

*Utah          ; 

j 

: 

: 

j 

-  ; 

* Nevada 

; 

!       -      ! 

j 

; 

-  ; 

- 

Washington 

:  0.4 

46  : 

0./,   : 

.   46   : 

2.6: 

300 

Oregon 

:  1. 

:     123 

0.5 

:     61 

4.4 

540 

♦California 

!     _ 

—  — 

_ 

_ 

_  : 

_ 

Far  Western    : 

0.4  : 

169  : 

2.5 

1048 

5.4 

2269 

United  States 

1.8  : 

15935  ' 

1.7  : 

15576   : 

11.6: 

104556 
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SWEET  CORK 

Table   .  Estimated  reduction  in  yield  due  to  smut  (Ustilago  zeae)  bacter- 
ial wilt  (•Phytomonas  stewarti)  ,  stalk  and  ear  rots  ( DipjLodia_ spp , 
foot  rote  and  iseredlingi  blight sj  (Fusarium  spp.  and  others)  and 
other  .diseases,  1*5 39 •  ~   '       '    ■ 


State 


Pro'-  ■: 
duction: 

short  : 
tons* : 


. *Maine 
*New  Hampshir  e 
^Vermont 

Massachusett  s 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota' 
*Nebraska 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West  Virginia 

Ns  C. 
*Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Arizona 

'Washington 

**Other  State 


_ '_ jlstintat'ed  r e duction  in  yiield  tdue  tq  disease 

Smut    :^c"|f[£al  -.Diplodia  tFoot  rots: All  Diseases 
i  iSlioijt  ■'.  i   :Shqrt  ;  .  \ Short:    : Short:    : Short 

%   '   tons  :  %   :  tons  :  %   :  tons:  %  -.   tons:  %   :  tons 


23300 
400 

2600 

46400 

18500 
37200 
67300 

124800 

2200 

427OO 

151200 
40500 

2800 

1400 

51200 


;40C 


9900 

3^00 

16200 


4. 
2 

4 

0.1 

0.5 

t 
0.1 
5. 
3. 
2, 
•3. 

2. 

1.5 
9 

0.5 

t  ' 
t 
10. 
t 


947 

841 

38 

347 

+ 

2 

2247 
4775 
3733 


30 

814 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


0 
0 
0 
t 

t 

5. 

2. 

2. 

0.3 
0 
0 
0 

0.1 

'  0 


1. 
1. 


0 
0 
C 
0 


0 

0 
0 

+ 
+ 

1051 
760 

1388 

376 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 


543 


0 
0' 
0 
0 


t 

t 

0.5 

0.1 
t 
1. 
5- 


1. 
2. 

"i  . 


+ 
+ 

347 

2 

+ 

1592 
2333 


15 
1086 


+ 
1  _ 


2. 


t 

0.1 

t 
1 


1. 


it 


631 


1592 


76 
543 


6. 
2. 
12. 
2.1 
3. 
0.3 
0.7 
5. 
5. 

13.2 
3. 


5.7 

3. 

3.5 

t 

1. 

t 
t 


947 

2523 

798 

2082 
376 
15 
2247 
79  59 
6160 


121 

3095 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 


United  State 


647900 


<-!•  . 


si  3/TM 


0.  7 


4165 


0.9 


,5375 


0.5 


2844 


4.3 


26323 


*  *Include  Colorado,    Idaho,    Kansas,    Kentucky,   Missouri,   Montana,   New  Jersey, 
*  •      Oklahoma,    South  Dakota,    Texas,   Utah,   Virginia,   and  Wyoming. 

*0mitted   from  calculations   for  United  States   percentage  loss 
Percentage   of  total  listed  production  in  States   reporting,    95. 
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POTATO 

Table   .  Reduct 

ion  in  yield  from 

mosaic,  1 

eafroll,  and  other  virus  di 

seasej 

(including;  purole  top),  late  blight  (Phytcphthora  infestans),  rhizoctonia 

!a 

(R.  solani),  bia 

ckleg  (Erwinia  phytcohthora 

),  fusarium  wilt  (Fusarium 

spp.)i, 

ti 

:  Pro-  : 

Estimated  reduction  in  yield  due  to  diseases 

1 

•   due-  ' 

Virus  diseases 

•  Late   : 
:  blight 

Rhizoc-  : 
:  tonla 

Black-   : 
:  leg    : 

Fusarium 
wilt 

State:  tion  .:  Moc 

;aic 

:Leaf  roll 

[.Others 

-. 

. 1 , 000  . 
:bushels:  f0 

:1000 
:  bu. 

=  1000 
:  bu. 

>  c' 

'    /o 

:1000 
:  bu. 

•  % 

:1000 
:  bu. 

:  % 

:1000 
:  bu. 

'  % 

:1000 
:  bu. 

•  /o 

=1000 
:  bu.  : 

.. 

Me.  :  33250:]..  : 

441: 

3. 

1322: 

t  : 

+  : 

1. 

>  44i: 

1.5: 

661: 

0.5' 

220: 

-    '. 

- 

*N.  H.:  1395:  -  - 

-  ■ 

-  ; 

-  ; 

-  ; 

-  ; 

-  ; 

-  ; 

-  ; 

-  ; 

-  ; 

-  < 

- 

>  ■  - 

"■ 

Vt.  :  1950:2.  : 

45  = 

5  : 

112: 

t  : 

+  : 

4.  : 

90: 

1. 

22: 

t  : 

+  : 

- 

: 

.1 
It 

Mass;  2635:3.  : 

99: 

0 
j 

99: 

1.5: 

50: 

3.  ' 

99: 

•7. 

:  232: 

t 

+ 

- 

- 

r 

*R.I.  :   779:  -  : 

-  : 

-  : 

-  : 

-  : 

-  : 

_  : 

-  : 

- 

-  : 

-  : 

- 

- 

: 

, 

Conn.:   3238:  -  : 

-  : 

-  : 

-  : 

-  : 

-  : 

t 

+ 

- 

: 

- 

:  - 

:  - 

: 

II 

N.Y.  :  26797:1.  : 

350: 

1.5: 

525: 

-L  • 

350: 

3   : 

1051: 

1. 

:  350 

t 

+ 

:1. 

:  350: 

.  1 

V 

*N.J.  :  7480:  -  ■ 

-  : 

-  : 

-  : 

2-/; 

-  : 

-  : 

-  : 

- 

:  -  ' 

- 

- 

.  - 

: 

1, 
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TOMATOES:   FOR  MARKET 
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N.Cen. 

209  5 

10.9 

239 

0.5: 

12  : 

5.9: 

129: 

-  : 

: 

4.6 

101 

Dei.    : 

24  = 

10 

4 

- 

:   - 

~LT_ 

:    4 

:  - 

: 

:  8 

:   ,3 

Md. 

:    632 

:  0.5 

4 

1.  : 

8  : 

3  : 

23: 

: 

: 

8 

62 

Va.     : 

312 

1. 

4 

10 

:   39 

!  4 

:   16 

:  1. 

:    4 

:  - 

, 

W.Va. 

:  t 

:   + 

1  : 

+  ; 

t  : 

+  ; 

-   ; 

-  < 

t 

+ 

N.C.    ; 

88 

1. 

:    1 

:  4 

:   5 

:  0.5 

I     1 

:  5 

:    6 

5 

6 

*S.C.    : 

350; 

- 

-  ■ 

; 

: 

: 

*Ga-. 

:    330 

»  - 

- 

- 

>  _ 

>  _ 

.    _ 

-   . 

_  < 

_   . 

_ 

Fla. 

•   4948 

:  - 

• 

- 

-  : 

: 

-  : 

-  : 

- 

- 

• 

S.Atl.   : 

6684 : 

0.2 

13 

0.8 

:   52 

1  0.7 

:   44 

•  - 

•   10 

:  1.1 

:   71 

Ky. 

:    207 

:   _ 

;   _ 

;   _ 

_   ; 

_  ; 

_   ; 

_   ; 

_   ; 

_ 

*Tenn.   : 

781 

1   _ 

,   _ 

:   _ 

;   _ 

;  _ 

I         _ 

J  _ 

_ 

;  _ 

!    _ 

''MISS. 

:    900 

: 

: 

: 

:   - 

;  - 

;    -  ; 

; 

; 

; 

- 

*Ark. 

:    243 

: 

: 

- 

: 

: 

-  : 

: 

- 

- 

: 

La.     ; 

216: 

~ 

_ 

1.5 

:   .3 

:  1.5 

:    3 

;  - 

: 

:  - 

: 

Okla. 

t  : 

+  ; 

3 

+ 

2. 

;     + 

5 

;   + 

:  5 

:   + 

Tex. 

3549 

:   t 

:    + 

:  4 

:  160 

:  0.5 

:    20 

:  2 

80 

t 

+ 

S.Cen. 

:   5896 

: 

~  ■ 

163  : 

-  ; 

23' 

- 

80 

- 

■ 

lviiont. 

Ida. 

:  0 
:  0 

:   u 
:   0 

!   8 

:   + 

:   0 

rT~ 

1   8: 

XI 

8; 

T^ 

+ 
+ 

Wyo  • 

-  j 

- 

t 

+ 

0 

:   0 

:  0 

0 

:  - 

: 

*Colo. 

:    600 

: 

: 

; 

- 

-.  : 

-  ; 

: 

-: 

- 

, 

Ariz. 

;   - 

;     - 

:  3 

:   + 

:  5.5 

;     + 

10  : 

+  : 

3  : 

+ 

Utah 

:     55 

:   0 

0 

0 

C  : 

- 

0 

:    0 

: 

Wash. 

:    364 

:  0.2 

:    1 

- 

: 

0.3: 

1: 

: 

- 

- 

: 

Ore. 

399 

- 

- 

- 

:  - 

;  - 

; 

:  - 

;     - 

:  - 

j 

*Calif. 

:   3900 

: 

:    - 

:  - 

:   - 

:  - 

- 

:  - 

- 

- 

Western 

5318 

.  - 

1 

- 

.  - 

- 

1 

.  - 

- 

.  - 

. 

n  c- 

:  24,585 

:  1.5 

:   256 

:  1.4 

:   227 

:  2.5 

:   422 

:  0.5 

90 

1.2 

194 

TOMATOES:  FOR  MARKET (Continued) 
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Table   (cont'd.)   Blossom-end  rot  (non-parasitic),  bacterial  canker  (Phy- 
tomonas  michiganensis ) ,  mosaic,  curly  top,  and  other  virus  diseases,  and 
other  diseases,  1939. 


Estimated 

redw 

:tion  : 

In  yield  di 

le  to 

diseases 

State 

:      Blossom 
:      end  rot 

:   Bacterial 
:      canker 

Viru 

=i   diseases 

:        Ai: 

,    dise; 

L 

:   Mosaic 

:Curlv  too 

:     Others 

ises 

:1000 

:1000 

:   1000 

:1000 

:10CO 

:1000 

:   l° 

:  bu; 

a 

J        /c 

:    bu 

:   % 

bu 

.    %  ■ 

:     bu 

:   t 

.    bu 

:      /o 

j    bu. 

Me .          : 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

0 

- 

- 

t 

+ 

Mass. 
Conn. 

|20.' 

•       +       ! 
+ 

0 

:    0 

■   - 

- 

:        0 
0 

:    8 

'■%■ 

:     + 

.     0 

:  15.    . 

!        + 

+ 

N.   Y.     : 

3. 

68 

i  t 

;     + 

:   2. 

:       A5 

:       0 

:       0: 

t     : 

+  • 

305 

*N.   J.     : 

: 

: 

- 

- 

:   - 

:       0 

:       0: 

0 

:     0 

- 

Pa. 

5.     ! 

27; 

0.5: 

3: 

1     : 

5: 

0 

0: 

t 

;       + 

:   17. 

:     93 

N.   Atl. 

:   3.4 

95 

:   0.1 

:          3 

01.8 

50 

0 

0: 

t     : 

+  ; 

14.2! 

398 

Ghio 
Ind. 

:  1    '• 

5; 

0.1 
t   : 

+ 

I; 

■°i3; 

2 

+ 

:        0 

0 

0 
:       0: 

t 

:     + 

!  \kl 

i  360 

111.        : 

- 

- 

t 

+ 

t   : 

+      : 

0: 

0: 

: 

-   j 

6. 

:       7 

Mich. 

:     t   : 

+     : 

t   : 

+ 

t  : 

+ 

:       0 

:       0: 

t 

;        + 

:     7 

:     40 

Wis. 

.     t   : 

+     ; 

t   : 

+ 

t  : 

+      : 

0. 

0: 

t 

:      + 

:   30 

:      + 

Minn . 

- 

. 

- 

:   - 

:    1. 

+ 

:       0 

:       0: 

t     : 

+  j 

A     : 

+ 

Iowa 

:   3 

:          2 

:     t 

:    + 

: 

- 

0: 

0: 

2      : 

2  : 

26     : 

21 

*Mo. 

;       -     ; 

- 

- 

;     - 

;        - 

: 

:       0 

:       0: 

- 

-   , 

- 

- 

N.   D.      : 

1      : 

+ 

-     ; 

- 

1     : 

+ 

0: 

0: 

- 

- 

•     4 

+ 

Kan . 

:     - 

: 

: 

:   - 

: 

- 

0 

0; 

. 

-   < 

4     : 

+ 

N.   Cent: 

0.3: 

7: 

t     i 

+ 

1 

0.1 

0 

0 

:        0: 

0.1 

:      2 

:    22.9 

:    503 

Del. 

U 

2: 

- 

- 

:    2 

1 

:        0 

:        0: 

t 

+ 

39     ' 

15 

Md.         : 

12: 

1  : 

8' 

1      : 

8 

:       0 

:       0: 

- 

:     - 

:  18 

:  140 

Va. 

;         -    ■ 

t    : 

+ 

2     : 

8: 

Os 

0: 

0     : 

0  : 

20 

79 

W.  Va. 

3 

;           + 

: 

-    - 

:   t 

+  . 

0: 

0: 

: 

-   ; 

9     : 

+ 

N.    C.      : 

2     ■ 

2\ 

- 

- 

:   - 

• 

:       0 

:       0: 

- 

-    : 

27.5: 

32 

*S.   C.      : 

-    : 

-   : 

- 

- 

:    - 

: 

:       0 

:       0: 

- 

- 

: 

- 

*Ga.          : 

- 

- 

- 

>   _ 

>   — 

;              - 

:       0 

:        C: 

: 

-    ; 

; 

- 

Fla. 

-    : 

-    : 

-    : 

- 

7      : 

372 

.0 

0: 

- 

- 

'     7. 

:    372 

S.Atl. 

C.2: 

16: 

0.1: 

5.9: 

389  = 

0: 

0: 

- 

- 

9.7 

:   638 

*  Ky. 

- 

;           - 

■ 

>   - 

-    j 

0: 

0: 

: 

-    : 

- 

*Tenn. 

- 

-    ; 

-     ; 

- 

-     : 

-   ; 

0: 

0: 

- 

- 

- 

; 

Miss. 

_ 

►        _ 

_ 

►   _ 

»   _ 

_ 

:       0 

0: 

_      ■ 

_    ■ 

_     • 

_ 

*Ark .        : 

_    ■ 

_    - 

_ 

_ 

>    _ 

_ 

:       0 

:        0: 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

La.          : 

t   : 

+    : 

-   : 

- 

2.5: 

6: 

0: 

0: 

- 

- 

5.5 

12 

Okla. 

•     3 

!           +     ' 

t 

+ 

3     : 

+   : 

0: 

0: 

t      : 

+    : 

22 

+ 

Teras. 

1 

'        AO 

t 

:    + 

:  t 

+ 

t: 

+  : 

t     : 

+   : 

,U,5. 

/16O 

S.Cent  : 

_ 

AO 

_ 

_ 

_ 

:         6 

:       t 

+  ■ 

_    • 

A72 

Mont .      : 

t   : 

+    : 

_    ; 

_ 

t      : 

+ 

0 

0: 

- 

- 

2 

+ 

Ida. 

t 

+ 

c 

0 

t     : 

+   ■ 

5    '•'. 

+• 

t      : 

+      ; 

5      : 

+ 

Wyo . 

: 

: 

:      - 

- 

:    -      : 

-    : 

-: 

-: 

: 

-    : 

t      = 

+ 

*Colo. 

- 

;          — 

:      - 

:   - 

;    - 

:       - 

:       - , 

-: 

-      : 

-    : 

-     : 

- 

Ariz. 

10. 

1         + 

; 

:    - 

:   - 

:        - 

:20. 

!        + : 

-      : 

-    : 

52     : 

a/   + 

Utah       : 

_ 

- 

& 

:   A 

:    1 

:          1 

:   L  9 

:   el\ 

_      ; 

—   : 

20.6: 

JK 

Wash.     : 

0.2: 

Is 

1 

0.3 

1 

.15 

0.4 

2 

17 

Ore. 

- 

;            -      ; 

- 

- 

-   ; 

5     : 

21: 

: 

-    : 

5     : 

21 

*  Calif. 

_ 

>            — 

>      _ 

.   _ 

>   _ 

- 

-    ■ 

-• 

- 

- 

j 

- 

West. • 

- 

1 

- 

:   5 

:    - 

:          2 

9.5 

88: 

: 

2: 

-     : 

109 

U.   S. 

0.9 

159' 

0.1 

17 

2.7 

449 

•  0.5 

•      88: 

t 

u- 

12.6: 

2120 

*Cmitted  from  calculations  for  U.  S.  and  section  percentage  los: 
Percentage  of  total  listed  production  in  States  reporting:  U.S. 

N.  Atl.  52,  N.  Cent.  81,  S.Atl.  90,  S.  Cent.  64,  Far  West  15. 
a/verticillium  wilt  (V.  albo-atrum) ,  in  Utah  11.3  percent,  7,797 


60, 

bushels. 
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TOMATOES:   FOR  MANUFACTURE 


Table  .  Estimated  reduction  in  yield  from  sept  or  ia  blight  (S_.  lycopersici 
fusarium  vri.lt  (F.  bulbigenum  lycopersici) ,  early  blight  and  nailhead  spot 
(Alternaria  solani  and  A.  tomato),  fruit  rots  duo  to  various  organisms. 


.  Pro-   . 

due-     . 

tion   . 

Estimated  reduction 

in  yield  due 

to  di 

.seases 

State  ' 

Septoria 

Fusarium    : 
wilt      : 

Early    : 
blight   : 

Fruit 
rots 

short  "5 

Short  : 

'   Short  ' 

Short' 

Short 

tons  °  : 

tons  ! 

t   : 

tons  '• 

1     : 

tons  : 

t      \ 

tons 

Conn. 

t  ': 

+   ; 

5.  : 

+        \ 

10.  : 

+   : 

N.  Y.   : 

151 ,400  J 

t 

+   : 

t 

'.          +        ' 

8   : 

14002  i 

0.5: 

875 

*N.  J.   : 

197,300: 

: 

: 

-  : 

-   : 

_  : 

_  : 

_  ! 

_ 

Pa. 

128,800: 

0.5: 

776: 

t  : 

+   : 

8.  : 

12L1L' 

2.  : 

3104 

N.  Atl. 

■  477,500: 

0.2: 

776: 

t  : 

+   : 

8.  : 

26A16: 

1.2: 

3979 

Ohio 

s  178,600: 

0 
•  • 

18800 : 

t  ' 

+   : 

1.  : 

2089: 

3  : 

6267 

Ind. 

347,000: 

20. 

113399' 

0.5 

:   2835  • 

10.  ! 

56699: 

8.  : 

45359 

111.    : 

38,300: 

t  ! 

+ 

1. 

•         407  ' 

2. 

!   815 ! 

3.  ' 

1222 

Mich.   : 

"36,300: 

t  : 

+   : 

1. 

390  : 

5. 

:  1952 

t 

'      + 

Wis.  •  : 

10.  : 

+   : 

-  : 

-   : 

20.  : 

+ 

t 

1      + 

Minn. 

2.  : 

+  : 

t  : 

+  : 

_   : 

_  : 

tm       * 

__ 

I  . 

:   21,100: 

10. 

2871' 

t 

+   : 

1.  - 

287 : 

10.: 

2871 

*Mo. 

:       16,200: 

- 

: 

- 

:     - 

— 

►      —  3 

Kan. 

<>  * 

+ 

2. 

:     + 

;   _ 

— 

_ 

_ 

N.  Cent. 

:  637,500: 

IS.  ^ 

1 35r070: 

n./,: 

^6^?  : 

7.0! 

61842 : 

6.3: 

55719 

Del. 

33, 500 : 

10.  : 

5,492= 

11.  ! 

6041' 

8 

;    4393 

Md. 

:  205,200: 

0.5 

1  1,251 

1. 

2502  : 

3.  : 

7507: 

8.  : 

20020 

Va. 

57,400: 

1. 

713 

10. 

7175 

1  4. 

'  2870 

_. 

'      — 

W.  Va. 

t 

+ 

•  1. 

:     + 

:  t 

■    + 

'  t 

+ 

N.  C.   : 

1.  : 

+   : 

4. 

:     + 

0.5 

•    + 

1  5. 

'      + 

Fla. 

-  : 

-   : 

_ 

: 

- 

- 

S.  Atl. 

.  296,100. 

2. 

:  7,461 

.  2.6 

:   9677  : 

4.4 

16418 : 

6.5: 

2A413 

*Ky. 

6 , 500 : 

_ 

• 

_ 

.     _ 

:  _ 

Term. 

8,500: 

- 

! 

> 

:     - 

>  _ 

■    _ 

_ 

: 

Ark.   : 

14,400: 

-  ! 

! 

- 

•     - 

_ 

•    _ 

mm 

: 

La. 

-  : 

: 

1.5 

+   : 

1.5  ! 

+  : 

M. 

_ 

Okla. 

t 

!     + 

3 

:     +   : 

2.  : 

+  ' 

h\ 

+ 

Texas 

t 

:    + 

:  L 

!     + 

p.p 

+  ; 

+ 

S.  Cen. 

29.400: 

—   ! 

_   * 

Idaho 

0  : 

0   ■ 

0 

0   : 

0 

0 

t 

:      + 

*Colo 

:   16,500: 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MB 

_  • 

Utah 

:   60,800  : 

- 

; 

:  t 

:     + 

_ 

_ 

m , 

Wash. 
Ore . 

0.2 

:    + 

:  - 

: 

:  c-3 

:    +  ' 

- 

( 

♦Calif. 

:  329,500: 

:  " 

t                             "" 

'  Far  " 
West  err 

:  406,800 

:  - 

: 

: 

: 

: 

: 

:  - 

: 

*  + 


°SeSU>,        78.200:  -   :   -   :  -  : 

-  :   -  :    -  :  -  : 

- 

U.  S.   :1. 925, 500:  8.5:  H33o7:  0.8: 

13309:  6.2  :104676:  5.  : 

84111 
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TOMATOES:   FOR  MANUFACTURE  (Continued) 

Table    (Cont'd.)   Blossom-end  rot  ( non-par.),  bacterial  canker  (Phytom- 
onas  michiganensis),  virus  diseases^and  other  diseases,  1939. 


Estimated  reduction  in  vit 

ild  due  to 

disease 

Blossom-end 

,  Baci 

:erial 

Virus    / 

All 

State      • 

m ^m^mmm 

rot 

.  ,  <T 

\vAee>v 

di* 

seases  — ' 

:   diseases 

:   Short 

:  Short 

:  Short 

:  Short 

lO 

tons 

.  % 

:   tons 

.  % 

tons 

-      /Q 

j   tons 

Connecticut 

:20. 

:     + 

:35. 

:    + 

New  York 

:  3. 

:    5251 

:  t 

•    + 

:  2. 

:    3501 

:13.5 

:   23629 

*New  Jersey   ; 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

>   _ 

.    _ 

Pennsylvania 

!  5. 

7759 

;  0.5 

:     776 

!  1. 

!    1552 

:17. 

:    26381 

N.  Atlantic 

3.9 

13010 

:  0.2 

:     776 

:  1.5 

:    5053 

:15.1 

:    50010 

Ohio 
Indiana 

1. 

2089 

0.1 

.   t 

209  : 

.  V 

627 
+ 

:3I:§ 

\      219°92?? 

Illinois     ; 

-  . 

- 

t 

+ 

.  t 

+ 

;     2444 

Michigan 

.  t 

+ 

:   t 

,    + 

t 

,     +   . 

.sfc 

:    2732 

Wisconsin 

.  t 

.      +  . 

.  t 

+ 

.  t 

+ 

,     + 

Minnesota 

-  , 

- 

- 

- 

■  1. 

,     + 

:  4. 

+ 

Iowa 

:  3. 

:     861 

:  t 

+ 

2. 

:     574 

26.5 

?    7608 

""Missouri 

-  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

,     - 

.  - 

.     -  ■ 

Kansas 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

"  4. 

+ 

M.  Central 

:  0.3 

:    2950 

:  t 

:     209 

:  0.1 

:    1201 

.29.7 

:   263067 

Delaware 

5.  : 

2746 

- 

- 

2. 

:    1098 

:39.P, 

•        21418 

Maryland 
Virginia     j 

:  1.5 

:    3754 

:  1. 
t 

:    2502 
+    < 

:  1. 
2. 

:    2502 
:    1435 

•18 
:20 

West  Virginia 

:  3  :: 

+ 

- 

: 

t 

+ 

9 

+ 

North  Caroline 

i  2   : 

+   < 

_ 

_    < 

_ 

•     _ 

:27.5 

;       + 

Florida 

_ 

_ 

- 

7. 

+ 

7. 

+ 

S.  Atlantic   : 

1.7: 

6500 

0.7 

2502 

1.3 

5035 

5  21,5 

:   80812 

""Kentucky 

\      , 

, 

""Tennessee 

_ 

\                       _ 

»  _ 

■    — 

►     — 

>     _ 

►    — 

1          _ 

Arkansas 

:10. 

:    1600 

_ 

-    • 

-   « 

-     ; 

10. 

1600 

Louisiana 

:   t 

+• 

- 

»    - 

-  2.5 

.       + 

5.5 

+ 

Oklahoma     < 

3  • 

+ 

t 

+    . 

3 

+ 

.22 

.     + 

Texas 

:  1 

•     + 

:  t 

.    +    < 

t  ; 

+     . 

11.5 

+ 

S.  Central 

- 

1600 

: 

: 

:   - 

!      - 

: 

!    1600 

Idaho 

t  : 

+ 

0  : 

~"0    : 

5.  i 

+ 

5. 

+ 

""Colorado 

>  - 

•     _ 

>  - 

•    - 

•       - 

Utah         . 

1  : 

776  : 

6.4: 

4963  : 

2.9: 

2249 

21.6 

&    36751 

Washington 

:  0.2 

+ 

:  0.3 

:    + 

•15.7 

!       + 

iyy 

[     + 

Oregon      : 

-  j 

j 

-  ; 

: 

+    j 

;       + 

""California 

- 

! 

-  . 

- 

- 

, 

- 

- 

Far  Western   : 

: 

776 

- 

4963  ! 

: 

2249  : 

: 

16751 

*+Other  States  : 

United  States 

1,5 

24836 

0,5: 

8450  : 

.  0.8: 

13538  : 

24.5: 

412240 

0  Short  tons,  2000  pounds 

""Omitted  from  calculations  for  U.  S.  and  section  percentage  loss.  Per- 
centage of  total  listed  production  in  States  reporting:  U.  S.  66, 
N.  Atl.  59,  N.  Cent.  97,  S.  Atl.  100,  5.  Cent.  49,  Far  West  15. 

+Include  Ala.,  Conn.,  Fla.,  Ga.,  Ida.,  Kan.,  La.,  Minn.,  Miss.,  Neb.,  New 
Mexico,  N.  C,  Okla.,  Ore.,  S.  C.  ,  Texas,  Wash.,  W.  Va.,  and  Wis. 

£/  Except  in  the  Far  West,  mosaic,  except  traces  of  streak  in  N.  Y. ,  Pa., 
Wis.,  Okla.,  and  Tex.,  traces  of  spotted  wilt  in  Mich. ,  Del.,  and 
Texas,  and  trace  of  curly  top  in  Texas.   In  the  Far  West,  curly  top 
except  mosaic,  trace  in  Idaho,  1%  in  Utah,  0.3#  in  Wash.j  spotted  wilt, 
0.2^  in  Wash.;  streak,  trace  in  Idaho,  0,2%   in  Wash. 

y   Verticillium  wilt  (V.  albo-atrura):   Del.  1  %,    549  short  tons;  Utah  11.3$, 
8763  short  tons;  Wash.  0.3$. 
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GREEN  BEAM: 


Table         .     Reduction  in  yield   from  anthracnose   (Colletotrichum  linde- 
muthianum) ,   bacterial  blights  (Phytomonas  spp. ) ,   virus  diseases   (mostly 
mosaic),   rust   (Uromyccs  phaseoli  typica) ,  'powdery  mildew       (Erysiphe  po- 
lygoni ) ,   and   other  diseases,    1939- 


State 


*Maine 

Mass. 

N.   Y. 

*N.   J. 

Pa. 
Ohio 
*Ind. 

111. 

*Mich. 
Wis. 
Minn. 
Iowa 
N.Dak. 
Del. 
Md. 
Va. 
W.    Va. 

N.    C. 

*Q      n 
'j  .    \j  • 

*Ga. 

*Fla. 

*Tenn. 

*Ala. 

*Miss. 
*Ark. 

La. 

Okla , 

Texas 

Mont . 

Idaho 

Wyo. 
*Colo. 
*  Utah 

Wash. 

*Ore. 

♦Calif. 
Other  ." 

States 


Pro- 
duc- 
tion 
1000 

bu. 


Estimated  reduction  in  yield  due  to  disease 


Bacterial  blights 


C  ommon 


1000: 
bu. 


Halo 


1000 

bu. 


VirusS/ 
diseases 


ICG 

bu. 


Q 


Root 
rots 


iOOC 


%  :bu. 


Rust 


% 


OjOCO: 

bu. 


Powdery 
mildew 


iGOO 
%   tbu. 


All 
diseases 


1000 
bu. 


173 

1468 

1196 

302 

40 

60 

559 

760 


58 

1235 

778 

1122 
591 
525 

713'5 

300 

6C 

499 
232 
768 

253 


626 

153 
280 
587 

1740 


2. 

t 

0.5 
1 


+ 
+ 


2. 

t 


1 


8 


1. 


(V 

2. 

1. 

'57 


+ 
+ 

1 
"42 
11 


+  * 

+  ' 


+> 

o 


5. 
4. 


t 
0 
1. 


+ 
+ 

0 

+ 


+  ' 

t 
t. 

2. 


31: 


+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

92 

+ 

26 


0.5 
2. 

2. 


1. 

1. 
2.5 
t 
0.5 
0. 
2. 
2 


5 

1. 

1. 

0 
0.2 


627 


1lJLlJ22J£1. 


+ 
31 

18 


+ 
+ 
+ 
7 
0 
+ 

26 


+ 

0 

+ 


2. 
1. 

5 
1. 

t 

.  t 

0.1 

1. 
4. 
3. 
t 
3. 


t 
0 
0 
0 


+ 
15 

44 


1 
56 

34 

+ 

39 


+ 
0 
0 
0 


t 
t 

c 

t 

10 
2. 


t 
t 
t 


0 
+ 

114 

26 


t 
t 

t 
2. 


0 

t 

10. 

t 

o 


t 
1. 

0 


0 
+ 

114 

+ 
26 


5. 
5. 

9.5 
5. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

8.1 

2.5 

6. 
12. 
32. 

7- 
13 


9. 
10. 
2. 
1. 
t 
3.2 


2.. 


Data  not  sui'f icier 
Percentage  of  tote 


it  to  calcul 
,1   listed  pi 


te  U.  S.  percentage  loss, 
oduction  in  States  reporting,  36. 


77 

84 

+ 

2 

24 

+ 

+ 
+ 

4 
168 

365 

+ 

169 


76 


DRY  BEANS 
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Table    .  Reduction  in  yield  from  bacterial  blights  (Phytcmonas  spp.), 
virus  diseases,  root  rots  (various  organisms),  and  other  diseases,  1939* 


:  Pro- 
duc- 
tion** 
1,000 

:       Estimated  reduction 

in  yield  due  to  diseases 

:   Bacterial  blights   : 

Virus   ;   Root 
diseases-^:   rots 

:    All 

State 

:  Common 

:  Halo 

:   diseases 

:1C00 

1000 

10005 

:  1000 

:  1000 

bags0 

2> 

:bags 

.   /o 

bags 

of 

„_/p__  .. 

bags'-  1a 

:  bugs: 

1   , 

bags 

*Maine 

:   100  ! 

-'  j 

_ 

\      _  \     _ 

_ 

_ 

i   _ 

Vt. 

:    18 

:  t 

:  + 

: 

•      - 

:  - 

- 

-  ; 

-  j 

t  ; 

+ 

N.  Y.  : 

1134  : 

t  : 

+  ; 

24 

0.5 

:    6 

\   3. 

!   36 

:  5.5 

:     66 

Mich. 

4520 

2. 

:  93 

:  0.5 

\         23 

:  0.1 

:    5 

:  0.2 

:    9 

:  3-3 

153 

Wis. 

9 

9  i 

1. 

:  + 

:  1. 

■   + 

:  1. 

:   + 

:  t 

>   + 

:  3. 
:  4. 

+ 

Minn .  : 

n^ 

:  + 

:   +  '• 

+ 

*Neb.   . 

154  : 

- 

: 

-  ; 

- 

- 

- 

; 

! 

: 

: 

Del. 

:  1. 

:  + 

: 

» 

•  5. 

+ 

1.  : 

+  ; 

8.  : 

+ 

Ckla. 

3.  ' 

+   ; 

-  : 

: 

5.  : 

+ 

1. 

+ 

ill. 

;    + 

Mont .  : 

207  : 

t 

+ 

:  t 

;    + 

:  3. 

:    6 

:  0. 

:   0. 

:  3 

6 

Ida. 

1551 

0 

:  C 

:   t 

;     + 

:  7 

:  117 

:  t 

!    +  ' 

7   ! 

117 

Wyo. 

:   460 

:  0.5 

:  2. 

:  1. 

:     5 

-  ■ 

: 

: 

-  : 

1.5: 

7 

*Colo. 

:  1360 

:  - 

:  - 

: 

■ 

-  j 

! 

: 

-  : 

: 

- 

*N.  M. 

:   409 

- 

: 

-  : 

: 

-  : 

: 

- 

- 

- 

: 

*Ariz.  : 

23  : 

: 

- 

-  ; 

; 

- 

- 

- 

• 

:  - 

: 

*Ore. 

18  : 

-  ; 

: 

-  ; 

; 

- 

- 

- 

; 

1  - 

; 

"Calif.: 

3990  : 

: 

- 

- 

- 

- 

! 

:  - 

! 

- 

- 

U.  S. 

:  13962 

1.2 

95: 

G.6: 

52  : 

1.6: 

134: 

0.5: 

45: 

4.2 

349 

*0mitted  from  calculations  for  U.  S.  percentage  loss 

Percentage  of  total  listed  production  in  States  reporting,  57. 

a/ 

-'Mosaic,   except  Idaho,   mosaic   5%,    curly  top,   2%. 

**Includes  beans  grown  for  seed. 

°Bags  of  ICC  pounds. 
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GREEN  PEAS  FOR  MANUFACTURE 


Table   .    Estimated  reduction  in  yield  from  wilt  and  near  wilt  (Fusar- 
ium  spp. ) ,  ascochyta  blights  ( Myc o sphaer ella  pinodes  and  Ascochyta  spp.), 
root  and  stem  rots  caused  by  various  organisms,  virus  diseases,  and 
other  diseases,  1939 • 


Produc- 
tion 

Estimated 

reduction  : 

m  yield  due 

tc  diseases 

.  Wilt  and 

.Ascochyta 

Root 

and   : 

Virus    : 

All 

State: 

short 
tons 

.near 

wilt 

blights 

.  stem  rots  : 

dist 

jases  : 

diseases 

.  Short 

Short 

Short  : 

Short  : 

:Short 

:  tons  ' 

t 

tons 

:  %     : 

tons 

%     : 

tons  : 

% 

:  tons 

*Maine : 

3780 

:  -  : 

- 

- 

:  -  : 

- 

- 

j  -   : 

- 

\    - 

- 

N.  Y. 

19820 

:  t 

;   + 

:  t 

:   + 

:10. 

:  2493 

:10.5 

2618 

20.5: 

5111 

Pa.   : 

3220 

:  0.5 

:    18 

t   : 

+  ; 

9.  : 

320: 

t  : 

+   : 

9.5: 

338 

Ohio 

2050 

:  - 

: 

,  - 

- 

5.  : 

110: 

-  : 

: 

7.  : 

154 

*Ind.  : 

3750- 

: 

: 

: 

: 

: 

: 

-  : 

- 

- 

. 

111. 

11600 

:  t 

+ 

- 

- 

1.  • 

117 

-  : 

: 

1.  : 

117 

Mich. 

5840 

:  - 

: 

0.1: 

6: 

0.3: 

18: 

0.1: 

6: 

0.7: 

42 

Wis . 

50200 

3. 

1585: 

: 

: 

1.  : 

528: 

t  • 

+ 

5. 

2641 

Minn. 

17650 

:  - 

- 

-  : 

: 

-   : 

: 

-  : 

: 

4  y.  735 

Iowa  : 

960 

: 

: 

: 

: 

4.  : 

40 

- 

- 

:  4 

:   40 

Del. 

850 

:  - 

: 

.  - 

- 

5. 

48 

5  : 

48: 

11  : 

106 

Md. 

:    8820 

:  0.3 

:    28 

-  t 

+ 

3  : 

276 

-  : 

: 

4.3: 

396 

*Va.   : 

1670: 

: 

: 

- 

- 

:  - 

: 

: 

:  - 

: 

Okla.: 

1.  : 

+     j 

- 

- 

.  0 

;    + 

:  1 

:   + 

:  5 

:   + 

Mont. 

0 

0   : 

t  : 

+  ; 

3.  : 

♦ 

:   0 

:  0 

:  3 

:   + 

Idaho: 

t  : 

+   j 

0 

0 

2, 

:   + 

:  t 

:   + 

:  2 

:  + 

*Colo. 

:    2630 

:  - 

: 

:  - 

: 

:  - 

• 

-  ; 

: 

: 

- 

*Utah  : 

11880: 

: 

: 

: 

- 

- 

: 

: 

: 

:  - 

: 

Wash." 

23OOO : 

0.8: 

194: 

1.  : 

242: 

1.2 

291 

:  0.8 

:   194 

:  5 

:  1212 

Ore.  : 

15840" 

8.  : 

2112: 

10.  : 

2640 

2. 

:   528 

:  7- 

:  1848 

:40. 

:10560 

*  Calif.: 

2750 

: 

:  - 

: 

: 

: 

: 

- 

: 

- 

"Other 
States 

76  40" 

U.  S. 

:  193950 

.  1  0 

:  3937 

1.6:  2888 

2.6: 

4769: 

2.6: 

4714:11.8:21452 

*0mitted  from  calculations  for  U.  S.  percentage  loss. 

Percentage  of  total  listed  production  in  States  reporting,  82. 

a/ 

—'Mosaic,    except   streak  0.5%  in  M.   Y.,    t.    in  Idaho,   0.4%     in  Wash. 

-^Bacterial  blight   (Phytomonas  pisi) 


GREEN  PEAS  FOR  MARKET 
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Table   .  Estimated  reduction  in  yield  from  wilt  and  near  wilt  (Fusarium 
spp.),  ascochyta  blights  ( My c o s o h a e r e 11 a  pin odes  and  Ascochyta  spp. ) , 
root  and  stem  rots  caused  by  various  organisms,  virus  diseases,  and  other 
diseases,  1939. 


Produc- : 

Estimated 

i  reduction  in  yield  due 

to  disease 

Wilt 

-  and 

Ascochyta  : 

Root  and  : 

Virus    : 

All 

State 

tion  : 
1000  : 

near 

wilt   : 

blights 

stem  rots  : 

diseases   : 

dise 

rases 

1000   : 

1000 

1000  : 

1000  : 

10O0 

0  bushels: 

t     '• 

bu.   i 

•  %   : 

bu. 

bu.  : 

%     \ 

bu.   : 

% 

bu. 

Vt. 

: 

: 

t  : 

+   ; 

- 

t   : 

+ 

Mass. : 

: 

: 

-  : 

: 

25.  ! 

+ 

+ 

;    + 

'25. 

+ 

N.  Y. 

556  1 

t   : 

+   ; 

t  : 

+  ; 

10.  : 

70  : 

10.5: 

73 

20.5 

143 

*N.  J.: 

108  • 

: 

; 

-  : 

: 

: 

: 

: 

: 

: 

- 

Pa.   : 

0.5: 

+   j 

t  . 

+ 

!  9. 

•   + 

t   : 

+ 

9.5: 

+ 

Ohio 

: 

: 

-  : 

: 

5.  : 

+   ; 

- 

! 

7. 

+ 

111.  : 

t 

+     ; 

- 

- 

:  1. 

:   + 

,  -   ! 

: 

1.  : 

+ 

Mich. 

: 

: 

0.1: 

+ 

0.3 

;    + 

!  0.1 

>   + 

:  0.7 

+ 

Wis. 

2 

+    ; 

-  : 

- 

:  1. 

;    + 

:  t 

;    + 

5. 

+ 

Minn. : 

- 

: 

-  : 

: 

: 

: 

: 

: 

4.  ' 

+ 

Iowa 

: 

: 

-  : 

-   j 

4. 

+ 

:  - 

: 

:  4. 

;   + 

Del.  : 

: 

< 

-  ; 

- 

:  5. 

;    + 

:  5. 

;    + 

:11. 

:   + 

Md.   : 

8 

0.3 

+   j 

t  : 

+ 

3.  : 

+ 

: 

- 

4.3 

+ 

*Va. 

:    195  : 

: 

: 

-  : 

- 

- 

: 

:  - 

i 

:  ~ 

:  - 

N.  C: 

14/+  : 

1. 

2 

1.  ! 

2 

!  3. 

:    5 

:  - 

: 

:  8. 

:  14 

*S.  C. 

:    161  : 

- 

: 

- 

- 

:  - 

: 

:  - 

: 

:  - 

- 

*Fla. 

:    350-! 

- 

- 

- 

! 

:  - 

: 

:  - 

5 

:  - 

• 

*Miss. 

135 

:  - 

:  -   : 

-  : 

- 

: 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

La. 

:     62 

:  - 

: 

:  3. 

,     o 

:  - 

■ 

-  : 

: 

3.  : 

3 

Okla . ' 

1. 

+ 

- 

; 

:  2. 

;    + 

:  1. 

:   + 

:  5- 

;   + 

♦Texas 

:    252 

:  - 

: 

: 

- 

!  - 

- 

-  ' 

- 

- 

- 

Mont . 

0 

:   0 

:  t  : 

+ 

;    + 

:  0 

:   0 

3- 

:   + 

Ida. 

593 

t 

+ 

:   0 

:   0 

:  2. 

:   12 

:  t 

;     + 

:  2 

:  12 

*Colo. 

:   1138 

:  - 

: 

:  -  ' 

- 

:  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*N.Mex. 

59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

:  - 

: 

:  - 

: 

:  - 

: 

*Ariz. 

:     56 

:  - 

: 

: 

: 

:  - 

: 

:  - 

- 

- 

- 

*Utah 

210 

:  - 

: 

: 

: 

:  - 

: 

:  - 

: 

:  - 

: 

Wash. 

:    825 

:  0.8 

'                  1 

:  1. 

:    9 

:  1.2 

:   10 

:  0.8 

:    9 

5. 

45 

Ore. 

:    102 

,  3 

:   14 

10 

•   17 

:  2 

:    3 

:  7 

:   12 

:40. 

:   63 

♦Calif. 

:   4623 

:  - 

: 

-  : 

- 

:  - 

: 

:  - 

: 

:  - 

:   — 

U.  S. 

:   9627 

"Bushels  of  30  pounds. 

Data  not  sufficient  tc  calculate  U.  S.  percentage. 

Percentage  of  total  listed  production  in  States  reporting,  24. 
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SUGAR  BEET 


Table  .  Estimated  reduction  in  yield  due  to  curly  top  (virus),  leaf 
spot  (Cercosoora  beticola) ,  root  rots  (various  organisms),  damping-off 
(various   organisms),   and  other  diseases,    1939. 


Produc- 
tion 

Estimated  reduction  in  yield 

due  to 

diseases 

Curly 

Leaf 

:   Root,    : 

Damping-  : 

All 

State: 

1 000 
short 

top 

spot 

rots   : 

off 

diseases 

:1 

000 

1,000  : 

1,000: 

l 

,000: 

1,000 

tons   : 

cl 

t 

Dns  : 

% 

•  tons  : 

%      i 

tons: 

/o 

• 

:ors: 

/o 

tons 

Pa .   : 

0 

0: 

t 

:   +   : 

L  : 

+ 

'  1. 

:    + 

Ohio 

1369: 

0: 

0: 

9.  : 

152 

.10. 

169 

- 

- 

:19. 

:  321 

Mich.: 

24: 

0: 

0: 

15.  : 

4  ■ 

t  : 

+   ■ 

t  ■ 

+ 

.15 

:    4 

Wis.  : 

0: 

0: 

0.5: 

+   ; 

t 

+ 

t 

+ 

:  2.5 

j    + 

Iowa 

:   0 

0 

:  5.1 

:  + 

:  3.5 

+   ; 

3.  : 

+   ; 

11.8: 

+ 

*Heb,. 

789: 

0: 

0: 

-  • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

:  - 

: 

Mont . 

891: 

t  : 

+   ; 

-  : 

: 

3.  : 

30- 

5 

50 

111. 

:  110 

Idaho 

:     972 

:  1. 

10 

:  0. 

:  0 

t 

+   ; 

1.  : 

10: 

2   : 

20 

Wyo . 

541 

:  - 

- 

:  t 

:   + 

:  t 

+   : 

-  : 

: 

t  : 

+ 

*Colo, 

1539 

.  - 

- 

: 

: 

:  - 

: 

: 

- 

- 

-. 

Ariz , ' 

1.7 

+ 

: 

: 

:  - 

: 

:  3. 

+ 

4.7 

;     + 

*Utah  : 

694 

- 

- 

.  .. 

: 

;  - 

: 

: 

- 

:  - 

: 

Wash. ' 

3.  : 

-t-   ; 

0.5: 

+    ; 

1. 

+ 

- 

- 

:  5 

:    + 

Ore .  : 

5. 

+ 

- 

: 

:  - 

: 

: 

- 

:  5. 

:    + 

Calif. 

2628 

- 

- 

: 

: 

:  0.5 

:    13 

:   t 

+ 

:  1.5 

:   40 

*0ther: 
states 

:    1244: 

u.  s. 

:   10691 

0.1 

:   10 

:  2.3 

:   156 

:3.1 

:   212 

0.9 

60: 

7.2 

495 

*0mitted  from  calculations   for  U.    S.    percentage  loss. 
Percentage   of  total  listed  production  in  States   reporting,   60. 
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Table        .      Estimated  reduction  in  yield  due  to  blight   (Ervrinia    amylovo- 
ra),      scab   (Venturia  pyrina ) ,    leaf  blight   (Fabraea  maculata) ,    and  other 
diseases,    1939. 


State 


Pro- 
duction 
1,000 
bu. 


Estimated  reduction  in  yield  due  to  disease 


Blight 
— I70TJD" 

:  bu. 


Scab 


:Leaf  blight  :  All  diseases 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 


1,000 
bu. 


*Maine 
*N.  H. 
* Vermont 

Mass. 
*R.  I. 
*Conn. 

New  York 
*New  Jersey 

Pa. 

N.  Atlantic 


H 

7 

53 

8 

43 

1749 

52 

918 


1. 


-Z55Z 


13. 
32 


1. 


138 


T5T 
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t 
t 


UT2 


13.5 


-^1 


143 
Ttfl 


Ohio 

* Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Iowa 
Missouri 

Nebraska 

*Kansas 


956 

527 

724 

1354 

139 
426 

55 

151 


8. 

1. 
5. 
1.5 

3. 
0.1 


84 

7 
71 

h 
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1. 

0 

t 

12. 

0 


11 


C 

+ 

+ 
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1. 
t 
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N.  Central 


4332 


4.4 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

N.  C. 
*3.  C. 

Georgia 
* Florida 


9 

81 

189 

56 

230 

104 

281 

69 
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12. 
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10. 

10 
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12 
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32 
31 
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11 


C.2 
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S.   Atlantic 
*Kentucky 
^Tennessee 
TAlabama 
^Missouri 
* Arkansas 
^Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


1019 


8.: 


81 
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.0 
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313 

248 

130 

4%6 
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Central 


1950 
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*Colo. 
*N.  Mex. 
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*Utah 
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Washington 
*0regon 
California, 


Far 
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Western 
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Percentage  of 
N.  Atl.   95, 


3Q91Q 


jLQI 


SlMU 


3H 


5*2 


calculations 
total  listed 
N.  Cent.  83, 


for  U.  S.  and  section  percentage  loss 
^reduction  in  States  reporting:  U.  S 
5.  At].  83,  S.  Cent.  26,  Far  West  28. 
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PEACH 


Table        .      Estimated  reduction  in  yield  due' to  leaf   curl   (Taphrina  de- 
formans) ,   brown  rot    (Sclerotinia   spp. )    scab  (Cladosnorium  carpophilum) , 
bacterial  spot   (Phytcmonas  pruni )   virus  diseases  and  other  diseases,  1939  • 


Pro- 

Estimated  re, 

luetic 

?ri  in 

yield  due 

to  diseases 

Leaf   :   Br  cm  : 

: Bacterial 

:  Virus 

All 

State 

iduction 
1,000 

carl   :    rot 

Scab 

:   spot 

[diseases  : 

diseases 

1000: 

:1000: 

1000 

1000 

:1000 

:  1000 

bu. 

.  a) 
•  fo 

:  bu. :  %   : 

bu. 

:  % 

:  bu.- 

of 
10 

:  bu. 

:  % 

bu. 

:  '%      :  bu. 

*N.  H. 

17 

:  —   : 

—  j  — 

:  — 

'  _   ; 

_ 

;   _ 

:  —  : 

~ 

:  - 

!      —      i         H 

Mass. : 

74 

:  t 

:  +  :C5 

:  + 

:0.5 

:  + 

:  t- 

.  +  : 

16. 

14 

17.  :   15 

*R.  I. 

12 

:  - 

:  - 

- 

-    ; 

-  ; 

- 

: 

- 

:  - 

:  -  : 

Conn. : 

84 

-    ; 

-  :  2.  : 

2  • 

; 

- 

- 

- 

10. 

:  10 

:12.  :   12 

N.  Y.: 

1722  : 

t   : 

+  :  t  : 

+ 

t 

+ 

!   t 

:  + 

:  t 

;   + 

:  t  :   + 

*N.  J.: 

1435  : 

- 

:  - 

:  - 

;  - 

:  - 

:  - 

:  - 

:  - 

:  - 

: 

Pa.   : 

2.618 

1.  ! 

31  10. 

:  308 

:  3. 

:  93 

:  t 

:  + 

0.1 

3 

15.3;  466 

Ohio  : 

1212 

:1. 

:  13  :  5. 

:   66 

:  2.  • 

•  27 

0.5 

7  : 

-  : 

- 

8.5b  113 

Ind.  : 

378 

.  1. 

:   4:2 

:    8 

0.1 

+ 

- 

-  j 

- 

- 

"3.1:   12 

111.  : 

2057 

:  t 

+  :  3. 

68: 

1.  : 

23  : 

5.  1 

113  : 

- 

4* 

:  9.  :  204 

Mich. : 

2760 

t  - 

+  :  5.  : 

147: 

t  : 

+  < 

t 

+ 

t 

;   + 

:  6.  :  176 

Iowa  : 

110  : 

0      ( 

4:8.: 

1Q 

2.  : 

3 

0.1 

>  + 

:  - 

:  - 

:13.2:   17 

Mo.   : 

1140  : 

0.1  : 

1  :  0.5 

6 

• 

;   - 

:  - 

:  - 

:  - 

«  - 

:  0.6:    7 

*Meb.  : 

70  , 

- 

-  :  - 

:  - 

: 

:  - 

;  - 

:  - 

:  - 

:  - 

:  -  : 

*Kan.  : 

154 

:  - 

:  -  :  -  • 

-  : 

-  ; 

-   ; 

- 

-  < 

- 

:  - 

:  -  : 

Del.  : 

422  : 

5.  : 

23  :  1. 

5 

•  1. 

:   5 

:  1. 

:   5 

:  t 

;   + 

:  8.  :   38 

Md.   : 

427  : 

3.  : 

15  :  3.5 

17 

3. 

:  15 

:  1.5 

:   7 

:  1. 

:   5 

s-12.2:   60 

Va.   : 

990  : 

1.   ! 

10  :3.5 

36 

■   t 

;   + 

:   t 

:  + 

:  t 

j  + 

:  5  :   51 

W.Va.: 

315  : 

t  : 

+  :1. 

:   3 

: 

:  - 

: 

:  - 

:  - 

:  - 

1    2  ::   6 

N.C.  : 

1395 

0.5 

8  :7. 

:  113 

:  2. 

:  32 

:  2. 

:  32 

:  - 

:  - 

:13.5:  217 

*S,C.  : 

1434 

:  - 

:  -  :  - 

:  - 

: 

:  ~ 

: 

,  -  : 

- 

- 

_  . 

Ga .   : 
*Fla.  : 

4290 
33 

:0 

:   0  :1. 

:   52 

:  1. 

:  52 

:10. 

517  : 

5. 

258 

17-  :  879 

562 

:  - 

:  _  :  _ 

- 

-  : 

: 

-  : 

-  ' 

: 

- 

'  _  :   _ 

*Tenn.: 

1798 

_ 

_  :  _  i 

_  : 

_  : 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1  _ 

:  _ 

!  _   S    _ 

*Ala.  : 

1705  ' 

_  : 

—  :  —  : 

_  : 

_ 

_ 

■   _• 

:  _ 

■  _ 

:  _ 

!  _  :   _ 

*M'iss.: 

1034  : 

: 

:  .. 

- 

- 

:  - 

: 

:  - 

:  - 

:  - 

:  -  : 

*Ark.  : 

2709  ' 

- 

-  :  - 

: 

!    - 

;  - 

:   _ 

:  _ 

_ 

_  : 

:   - 

*La,   : 
Okla . : 

40Q 
61$ 

:lT 

:  "7  ':  5." 

!  "35 

!  1. 

:  ~7 

c 

~28: 

0.5i 

~3  : 

11 . 5:   80 

Texas: 

Idaho: 
*Colo.: 
*N.  M. : 

Ariz . : 
*Utah  : 
*Nev,  : 

Wash. : 

1972 
146 

1575 

73  : 

51 

564 

6 

1210 

:  t 
t 

\0~5 

•  +  :  t 
+  :0.  : 

~6  i  oT5: 

+ 

0  : 
"  6J 

0.5: 

0  : 
0.4 

10  : 
0  : 

~5  j 

t  : 
0  : 

+  : 
0  : 

25.  : 

23  : 

0.5?  /  10 
'15. 5SJ-   27 

45.^  42 

3.  \      37 

*Lre.  : 
*Calif.: 

391 

23711 

— 

—  .  — 

—  ; 

>  — 

- 

— 

—  1 

—   ; 

'  — 

-  .*   - 

TJ.  S. 

61730 

:0.5 

:122  :  3.3 

882: 

1.  : 

272  : 

2.7: 

709: 

1.2.-; 

9.3:^469 

*0mitt< 

3d  in  ca' 

.cula- 

tions  for 

U.  S 

.  peri 

lentai 

re  lo: 

is. 

Percentage   of  total  listed  production  in  States   reporting,    39. 
iiyBrown  rot:      all  S.   fructicola  except  on  the    Pacific  Coast   where  both 

S.   fructicola  and   S.    laxa  occur. 
£/ Including  chlorosis,   Rhizopus  rot. 
£/Phyrnatotrichum  10%,    root  knot  10$. 
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Table   .   Estimated  reduction  in  yield  due  to  brown  rot  (Sclerotinia 

f  met i  col  at  S.  laxa ) ,  leaf  spot  (Coccomyces  hiemalis),  and  other  diseases, 

1939. 


State 


Production 
tons 


Estimated  reduction  in  yield  due  to  disease 


Brown 
rot 


%      •   Tons 


Leaf 

spot 


Tons 


All 
diseases 


Tons 


Massachusetts  : 

5. 

!    +    ! 

t  : 

+    ; 

5. 

+ 

New  York 

:      27210 

:   t 

:   + 

:  t 

;     + 

:  t 

;      + 

Pennsylvania 

:      12170 

:  3.5 

:   485. 

:  8.5 

:  1177 

.  12.1 

:    1676 

Ohio 

:       8860 

- 

j 

12.   : 

1208  : 

12.  : 

1208 

Indiana 

: 

: 

:  5. 

;    + 

!   5. 

:    + 

Illinois 

:  1. 

;     + 

1   : 

+    j 

2  : 

+ 

Michigan 

35280 

*- 

:   850 

:15. 

:  6376 

:  17 

:    7226. 

Wisconsin     ! 

8350  : 

t  : 

+   ; 

10.   : 

928 

10 

:     928 

Iowa         : 

5   : 

+   j 

12. 

+ 

:  17.1 

;      + 

Missouri      : 

: 

: 

0.1 

+ 

:  0.1 

•      + 

Maryland      : 

4     • 

+    ; 

3.   ' 

+ 

:  9.1 

;     + 

Virginia 

1G 

;     + 

5.   : 

+    ; 

15.  : 

+ 

West  Virginia 

:  t 

;    + 

: 

_    i 

t 

+ 

North  Carolina: 

5..   ! 

+ 

0 

;    + 

:   7. 

>     + 

Oklahoma 

:  4. 

:   + 

.  0 
>  a.  . 

;     + 

:  9 

j     + 

♦Montana 

360 

-■ 

: 

: 

: 

: 

: 

Idaho        : 

1800  : 

0'  - 

0   : 

0 

:   0 

:  6. 

:    115 

*Colorado      : 

3920  : 

-"  : 

! 

- 

- 

- 

: 

♦Utah 

:       2130 

: 

: 

- 

1 

: 

- 

Washington 

i      2680C 

:  0.7 

:   193 

:  0.8 

221 

3. 

828 

Oregon 

:      2/0-00 

:  2. 

:   505 

:  1. 

:   252 

:  4.5 

:    1136 

^California 

33600 

- 

:   -   : 

-   : 

: 

: 

- 

Twelve  States 

,:    184580 

:  1.3 

:  2033 

:  6.4 

:  10162 

:  8.3 

:   13117 

—'   Brown,  rot,  all  S.  fructicola,  except  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  both 
species  occur. 
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Table   .  Estimated  reduction  in  yield  from  leaf  spot  (Mycosphaerella 
fragariae) ,  leaf  scorch  (Diplocarpon  earliana) ,  root  diseases  due  to  var- 
icus  causes,  fruit  rots  (various  organisms) ,  and  other  diseases,  1939* 


.  Pro- 

Estimated 

reduction  in  yield  due  to  diseases 

:  ^ 

jar    : 

Leaf 

Root   %f      Fruit 

Ail 

State 

duction 
.  1,000 

;   spot    : 

scorch   : 

diseases  : 

rots 

:  diseases 

f*f 

1.000  : 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

:1,000 

:1,000 

;  crates; 

% 

crates: 

at 

1°     : 

crates 

■  t     : 

crates: 

%     :crates: 

%      : crates 

Maine 

5.  : 

+   ; 

- 

: 

3.  : 

+  : 

t  :   +   : 

13.  :  + 

Vt.   : 

5.  : 

+    ; 

: 

-  : 

—   ; 

_   ; 

5.  :   +   : 

10.  :   + 

'Mass.  : 

:  0.5' 

+ 

;  - 

!    — 

11.5 

:   +  : 

5.  :   +   : 

18.  :   + 

N.  Y. 

:    366: 

t  : 

+   : 

t  : 

+   : 

t 

:   + 

.  t   :  +   : 

t  :  + 

*N.  J.  : 

2m 

_ 

_   1 

_    < 

_»   « 

— 

—  « 

mm                •       —         • 

_  •   _ 

Pa. 

'      m'~ 

'  Q-5« 

2  : 

0.3; 

1: 

10.  : 

46  : 

0.2:    1  j 

11.  :   50 

?M?  ! 

m 

:  0.2: 
2.  : 

1 
7 

— 

— 

2.  :  "  7  ! 

0.2:    1 

4.  :   14 

111. 

•         4?6: 

t  : 

+   ; 

t  : 

+  • 

1.  : 

4  : 

1.  :    4 

3.  :   12 

Mich.  : 

13o5 

t  : 

+    ; 

t  : 

+  : 

10.  : 

152  : 

t  :   +  \ 

10.  :  152 

6  :   13 

Wis, 

210: 

0.5: 

1  : 

0.5: 

1  : 

5.  : 

11  : 

: 

Minn. 

5.  : 

+ 

- 

:  5. 

j   + 

:  -   :  -   : 

10.  :   + 

Iowa  : 

68' 

:  3 

2 

,  - 

-   ; 

0.2: 

+  : 

-  :   -   : 

3.3;   _  2 

*Mo. 

472 

- 

- 

: 

: 

; 

:      : 

N.  D. 

t  : 

+   ; 

-  ; 

-   ; 

-  < 

-   ; 

0.5:   + 

1.  :   + 

*Kan. 

!     58* 

: 

- 

;  - 

:   -  : 

! 

; 

:      : 

: 

Del. 

225 

t  : 

+   j 

t  : 

+  j 

12.  : 

32  : 

1.  :    3 

.15.  :   40 

Md. 

:    474 

:  2. 

!   13 

:  1. 

:    0 

!l§. 

!  116 

:  5.  :   32  : 

26.3:^/169 
15.5:£/  96 

Va.   ! 

524 

:  1. 

:    6 

:  0.5 

:    3 

:  6. 

:   37 

N.  C.  ■ 

506: 

12.  : 

81 

;  8 

:   54  ( 

;  - 

;    - 

:  2.  ':   14  ' 

:25  :  169 

IS.  C.  : 

22: 

-   ; 

-   ; 

-  j 

- 

- 

-  1  - 

:  -  :  - 

*Ga.   : 

19: 

: 

: 

- 

.  • 

- 

- 

:  -   :  - 

:  -   :  - 

*Fla. 

:    765 

:  - 

: 

:  - 

:  -   : 

- 

: 

-  :      : 

: 

*Ky.   : 

534 

j 

: 

: 

j 

- 

' 

:  -  : 

:  -  : 

*Tenn. 

!     83$! 

-  j 

- 

- 

- 

:  - 

I   - 

•  -   :   - 

:  -   1  - 

*Ala. 

:  - 

- 

:  - 

: 

- 

- 

.   _    ; 

:  -  :   - 

*Miss.  : 

23: 

: 

- 

- 

, 

,  - 

» 

:  -   :  - 

;  IM  "56 

Ark. 

s  ■   879 

:  0.3 

:    3 

:  0.2 

:    2 

:  - 

: 

:  -  : 

La  • 

•  1400 

12.  : 

210 

:  3. 

:   53 

:  - 

: 

:  5.  :   88 

:20.1:  353 

Okla . 

:     40 

0 

1 

:  3. 

:    1 

:  3. 

:    1 

:  -   :  - 

:12.  :    5 

Tex. 

:    108 

0.5 

1 

:  t 

:   + 

:  2. 

:    2 

:  1.  :    1 

:  3.5:    4 

Mont . 

:  t 

+ 

t 

:   + 

5. 

•    + 

:  1.  g     + 

:13.^  + 

Ida. 

:   t 

:  + 

:  0 

:   0 

: 

:  1.  :  + 

Ariz.  ' 

: 

: 

:  - 

: 

:15. 

:   + 

:  -  :   - 

'15.  :  + 

*Utah 

:     84 
:    532 

•   _ 

:   _ 

;  - 

j  - 

•  _ 

•   _ 

•  —  •  — 

■  _  •  — 

Wash. 

:  t 

:   + 

•   - 

: 

3. 

:   17 

f  0.4:    2 

1   4.  :u,  22 

Ore. 

:   1037 

:  0.1 

:    1 

:  0 

:  0 

:  3. 

:   35 

:  1.1:   13 

:12.2:£/143 

* Calif." 

872 

- 

, 

.  - 

. 

- 

- 

.  - 

U.  S. 

13624 

:  3.1 

329 

:  1.1 

:   121 

4.3 

:  453 

:  1.6:   165 

:12.3:  1301 

°24  quart  crates. 

*0mitted  from  calculations  for  U«  S.  percentage  loss. 
Percentage 'of  total  listed  production  in  "States  reporting,  69. 
SJ   Black  root  rot,  except1  as  follows':  red  stele  (Phytophthora  sp. )  in  Del. 
10  percent,  Md..  15,  Vs.-  3,  IH.  1,  Mass.  0.5,  Iowa  0.1,  traces  in  N.  Y. 

Mich. ,  Wis.,  Or eg. 

Va.:   includes  dwarf  (Aphelenchoides  fragariae)  5  percent,  leaf  varie- 
gation (genetic)  3  percent. 

Ark.:  Leaf  variegation  5  percent. 

Idaho:   Other  diseases,  largely  alkali  soil,  12  percent. 

Oreg.:  Crinkle  (virus)  8  percent. 
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Table  .  Estimated  reduction  in  yield  due  to  black  rot  (Guignardia  bid- 
wellii ) ,  powdery  mildew  (Unc inula  negator) ,  downy  mildew  (Plasmopara  vit- 
icola),  and  other  diseases,  1939. 


:   Pro- 

:  duction  . 

:  tons 

Estimate 

jd  redaction  in 

yield  due  to 

diseases 

State 

'Black  rot  : 

Powdery  mildew: 

Downy  mildew 

All  diseases 

.  %     : 

ions 

%     1 

Tons 

'  % 

!  Tons   : 

% 

•  Tens 

Elaine 

:      30 

;    _ 

1    _ 

*N.  H. 

:     110 

;  _ 

j    _ 

■  .. 

*    _ 

•     _ 

•      mt 

Vermont 

:      50 

:  t 

+ 

•  - 

:    - 

- 

t      _ 

:  t 

:   + 

Mass. 

•           700 

:  2. 

s   15 

:  t 

:    + 

:  0.5 

'           4 

■  4. 

:    30 

*R.  I. 

:     230 

:  - 

:  - 

;      - 

Connecticut 

:    2460 

:  5. 

:  129 

:  - 

;     _ 

:   _ 

;    _ 

:  5. 

:   129 

New  York 
*New  Jersey 

:   75600 
:    3100 

1  >*• 

;  3150 

!  t 

;    + 

•  t 

t    + 

i  **• 

;  3150 

Pa. 

:   23  200 

:  9. 

:  2307 

:  t 

.    + 

:   t 

.    + 

:   9.5 

:  2435 

N.  Atlantic 

105480 

5.2 

5601 

t 

.    + 

:  t 

:     4 

:  5.3 

:  5744 

Ohio 
^Indiana 

:   42800 
:    4300 

:  u- 

;  1793 

:  - 

- 

:  0.5 

j   224 

:  4.5 

1  2017 

Illinois 

:    8300 

:  1. 

:  88 

:  t 

:    + 

:   t 

+ 

•  1  . 

:    83 

Michigan 

:   58100 

10. 

6456  ! 

- 

- 

:   t 

;    + 

:10. 

:  6456 

Wisconsin 

490 

:  3. 

:   15 

:  t 

:    + 

:  t 

:   + 

.  0 

:    15 

Minnesota 

:     290 

:  0. 

:   0 

:  0 

:    0 

:  0 

:   0 

:  0 

1         0 

Iowa 

5800 

:  0.1 

:    6 

:  0.1 

:       6 

:  0.1 

:     6 

:  0.4 

:    24 

*Missouri 

:   12500 

:  - 

;   _ 

•  _ 

•    _ 

•   _ 

t       _ 

^Nebraska 

3000 

- 

J 

! 

' 

- 

■ 

|   — 

\                  — 

*Kansas 

4100  ' 

_   ; 

_     ; 

_   < 

_ 

■   _ 

_ 

»  am 

mm 

N.  Central 

:  140680 

:  6.7 

:  8358 

•  t 

6 

:  0.2" 

230  : 

6.9: 

8600 

Delaware 

2000 

:  2. 

:   43 

;  - 

;      — 

:  2. 

43 

6. 

129 

Maryland   : 

750  ! 
2600 

5.  : 

40  : 

1. 

3 

!  1. 

:     8 

:  7.2 

:    58 

Virginia   : 

:  5. 

:  141 

:  1. 

:      28 

:  1. 

:    28 

O  • 

225 

J:  ft-  -    ' 

*S..C.  .   .j 

1750 

7500 

2020  : 

:  2. 
=15. 

:   36 
:  1398  t 

:  0 

i    "l36  ( 

•• 

- 

2.  : 

19.5: 

1817 

Georgia    : 

1830  : 

5.  : 

Q6  : 

-   j 

_ 

•  _ 

1   _ 

:  5, 

:    96 

*Flonda 

670 

: 

: 

: 

-  : 

: 

S.  Atlantic: 

19120  : 

9.3: 

1754  : 

1.2: 

222  : 

0.4: 

79  • 

12.5 

2361 

*Kentucky   : 

2750  : 

- 

- 

- 

- 

: 

- 

- 

- 

'"Tennessee 

2240 

- 

:  -   ■ 

- 

;     - 

-  ; 

-   : 

-   ; 

- 

*Alabama 

1710 

,  - 

: 

- 

: 

-  : 

: 

: 

- 

'Mississippi; 

290 

- 

: 

- 

- 

-  : 

: 

: 

- 

Arkansas    '• 

3200  : 

10. 

921  : 

- 

: 

t  : 

+   : 

11.  : 

1013 

*Louisiana  : 

50  : 

: 

: 

: 

j 

-  ; 

: 

! 

- 

Oklahoma    i 

3200  ' 

7. 

241  : 

: 

: 

-  : 

: 

7.  : 

241 

Texas 

2800 

1. 

28  : 

t   : 

+    : 

-  : 

: 

1.  : 

28 

S.  Central  : 

2124  0  : 

7.7: 

1190  : 

-   : 

+       ; 

-  ; 

+    ; 

8.3: 

1232 

Idaho 

530 

0  : 

0   : 

0  : 

0    : 

0  : 

0   : 

4-  : 

24 

'Colorado   : 

500  : 

: 

: 

: 

: 

-  : 

: 

*New  Mexico  : 

1170  : 

: 

j 

: 

: 

-  ; 

: 

-    ; 

- 

Arizona    '• 

710 

: 

: 

: 

: 

-  : 

: 

1.  : 

7 

*Utah      : 

840  : 

: 

: 

: 

: 

-  : 

« 

: 

- 

*Nevada     : 

110  : 

-  ; 

: 

: 

-    : 

-  ; 

: 

-   ; 

- 

Wash.      : 

5400  : 

j 

; 

t   : 

+    ; 

-  ; 

-   « 

t  : 

+ 

Ore.       : 

1700  : 

: 

; 

0.2; 

0    , 

- 

• 

0.7: 

12 

California  : 

2173000  : 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-  • 

- 

- 

- 

Far  Western. 

2184010  : 

: 

: 

: 

-  : 

: 

: 

43 

U.  S.      : 

2470530  : 

6.1: 

16903: 

0.1; 

231  . 

0.1. 

.  313  . 

6.5. 

18030 

Emitted  from  calculations  for  U.  S 

Percentage  of  total  listed  producti 
country  10;  outside  of  Far  West, 
S.  Cent.  67;  Far  West  0.4. 


.  and  section  percentage  loss. 

on  in  States  reporting:   for  the  whole 

87;  N.  Atl.  97;'  N.  Cent.  33;  S.  Atl.  86; 


z^/6/.  n 
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LIST  OF  COLLABORATORS  AND  CONTRIBUTORS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1939 


ALABAMA,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Auburn  -J.  L.  Seal, 
Auburn  -  W.  A.  Gardner. 

State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Fairhope  -  H.  M.  Darling. 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee  -  George  W.  Carver. 

ARIZONA,  University  Station,  Tucson  -  J.  G.  Brown. 

College  of  Agriculture,  Tucson  -  R.  B.  Streets. 

ARKANSAS,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville  -  E.  M.  Cralley, 
H.  R.  Rosen,.  L.  M.  Weetman,  V.'H.  Young 

CALIFORNIA,  University  of  California,  Berkeley  -  Peter  A.  Ark,  J.  T. 

Barrett,  M.  W.  Gardner,  T.  E.  Rawlins,  C.  E.  Scott,  W.  C. 

Snyder,  Harold  E.  Thomas,  Harvey  E.  Thomas,  C.  M.  Tompkins, 
Citrus  Experiment  Station,  Riverside  -  E.  T.  Bartholomew, 

H.  S.  Fawcett,  W.  T.  Home,  L.  C.  Cochran,  and  others. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Davis  -  J.  B.  Kendrick,  W.  B.  Hewitt 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Sacramento  -  M.  R.  Harris, 

G.  L.  Stout. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Berkeley  -  B.  A.  Rudolph,  R.  E.  Smith, 

E.  E.  Wilson,, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  -  Pierre  A.  Miller,  G.  R. 

Johnstone,.. 

COLORADO,    Agricultural  College,'  Fort  Collins   -  L.  W.   Durrell,    E.    C.   Smith. 

CONNECTICUT,   Agricultural  Experiment  Station,   New  Haven   -  Florence  A. 
McCormick,.  E.   M.,  Stoddard, 
Tobacco  Experiment  Station,   Windsor  -  P.    J.   Anderson, 

DELAWARE,   Agricultural  Experiment  Station,    Newark   -  K.   D.   Kadow,    T.F.   Manns 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,    C.   L.   Shear. 

FLORIDA,   Agricultural  Experiment  Station,   Gainesville  -  A.   N.    Brooks, 
A.   H.   Eddins,    L.   0.   Gratz,    D.G.A.    Kelbert,   W.    A.    Kuntz, 
K.   W.    Loucks,   A.   S.   Rhoads,   G.   D.   Ruehle,   W.   B.   Shippey,    W.B. 
Tisdale,    G.   R.   Townsend,    M.    N.  Walker,    G.    F.   Weber,   Erdman  West. 

GEORGIA,    State  College   of   Agriculture,    Athens  -  T.   K.   McHatton, 
J.   H.   Miller 
Experiment  Station,   Experiment   -   B.   B.   Higgins ,    Frank  Van  Halt  era. 

IDAHO,    Agricultural  Experiment   Station,   Moscow  -  C.  W.   Hungerford. 
University  of  Idaho,   Moscow  -  Earle  C.    Blodgett,    John  Ehrlich, 
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ILLINOIS,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana  -  H.  W.  Anderson,  G.  H.  Dungan* 

B.  Koehler,  J.  W.  Lloyd,  F.  F.  Weinard,  Neil  E.  Stevens , 
H.  H.  Thornberry. 

State  Natural  History  Survey,  Urbana  -  L.  R.  Tehcn,  G.  H.  Boewe. 

INDIANA,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Lafayette  -  R.  M.  Caldwell, 
J.  A.  McClintock,  R.  W.  Samson. 
'Purdue  University,  Lafayette  -  C.  L.  Porter* 

ICWA,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ames  -  J.  C.  Gilrnan,  I.  E.  Melhus, 
•George  Semeniuk* 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  Cedar  Falls  -  C.  W»  Lantz. 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames  -  Glen  N.  Davis,  R.  H.  Porter,  C.  S.  Reddy* 

KANSAS,  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan  -  Don  B.  Creager,  0.  H» 
Elmer,  E.  H.  Leker,  L.  E.  Melchers. 

KENTUCKY,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Lexington  -  E.  M.  Johnson, 
W.  W.  MagLll,  W.  D.  Valleau. 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington  -  J.-  S»  Gardner* 

LOUISIANA,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge  -  C.  W*  Edgerton, 
L.  H.  Person,  A.  G.  Plakidas,  T.  C.  Ryker,  E.  C.  Tims. 

MAINS,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Orono  -  Reiner  Bonde,  D.  Folsom, 
M.  T.  Hilborn,  F,  H.  Steinmetz. 

MARYLAND,  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  College  Park  -  R.  A.  Jehle, 
E.  A.  Walker. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  College  Park  -  J.  B.  S.  Norton, 

C.  E.  Temple. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst  -  0.  C.  Boyd, 
W.  H.  D::vis,  W,  L.  Doran,  M.  A.  McKenzie,  A.  V.  Osmun. 
Market  Garden  Field  Station, "Waltham  -  E*  F.  Guba. 

MICHIGAN,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing  -  E.  A.  Bessey,  Donald 
Cation,  J.  H.  Muncie,  Ray  Nelson,  F.  C.  Strong. 

MINNESOTA,-  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  St.  Paul  -  C.  M.  Christensen, 
J.  J.  Chris tensen,  Louise  Dosdall,  C.  J.  Eide,  E.  M.  Freeman, 
M.  B.  Moore,  E.  C.  Stakman. 

MISSISSIPPI,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  State  College  -  L.  E.  Miles. 

MISSOURI,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia  -  W.  E.  Maneval,  C.  M.  Tucker. 

MONTANA,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bozeman  -  H.  E.  Morris, 

D.  B.  Swingle. 


2;2      . ,  . 

«  .  . 

NEBRASKA,  College  of  Agriculture,  Lincoln  -  R.  W.'Goss,  J.  H.  ■  Jensen, 
G..L.  Peltier.. 

NEVADA,  Agricultural- Experiment  Station,  Reno  -  P.  A.  Lehenbauer. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  Agricultural  Experiment.  Stati on,  Durham  -  S>  J.  Dunn. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover  -  A.  H.  Chivers,  J.   S.   Tidd. 
<     ■.-.'■.,  { 

MM  JERSEY,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New.  Brunswick  -  W.  H.  Martin. 
P ember ton.-  Thompson  J.  Blisard.        .  '  , 
■Rutgers  .College,  New  Brunswick  -  Elizabeth  S.  Clark,  C.  M.  Haenseler, 
P.  P.  Pirone. 

'<■>■■.:■ 
NEW  MEXICO,  New  Mexico  Agricultural  College,  State  College  -  H.  Lw  Barnett 
R.  F.  Crawford. 

S  ■•"'-.■....  .  , 

NEW  YORK,    Cornell  University,    Ithaca  -  M.    F.    Barrus,    F.   M.    Blodgett, 

C.  Chupp,   A.   W.   Dimock,    C.   E.   F.    Gutefman,    H.  M.    Fitzpatrick, 
E.   M.    Hildebrand',   L.   M.   Massey,   W.  'D.   Mills,   A.   G.    Newhall, 

,H.   H.  .Whetzel. 
Agricultural   Experiment  Station,    Geneva  -  J.    G.    Horsfall,   R.   0.   Magie 

D.  H.    Palmiter,    C.   A.   Reinking. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,    Farmingdale  -  Mary  K. 

Peters. 
Syracuse  University,    Syracuse  -   C.    C.    Carpenter. 
i 
NORTH  CAROLINA,    Agricultural  Experiment  Station,    Raleigh   -  S.   G.    Lehman, 
:  R.   F.    P.cole. 
University  of  North   Carolina,    Chapel  Hill  -  W.    C.    Coker. 
Duke  University,    Durham  -  F.   A.   Wolf. 

NORTH  DAKOTA,    State  College  Station,    Fargo   -   H.    L.    Bolley,   W.    E.    Brentzel 

OHIO,    Agricultural  Experiment  Station,   Wcoster  -  L.    J.    Alexander,   R.    C. 
•Thomas,    P.    E.    Tilford,    J.   D.    Wilson,   H.   C.    Young. 
Ohio  State  University,    Columbus  -A.   L.    Pierstorff. 
University  of  Cincinnati,    Cincinnati  -   0.    T.  Wilson. 

OKLAHOMA,.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,   Stillwater   -  F.  M.   Rolfs. 
307  Fifth  Street,    Durant  -  W.    L.    Blain. 
Agricultural  &  Mechanical  College,    Stillwater  -  W.   W.   Ray,   Robert 

Stratton,    K.   Starr  Chester. 
State  Board   of   Agriculture,    Oklahoma  City   -   T.    B.Gordon. 

OREGON,    Agricultural  Experiment  Station,    Corvallis   -   C.   E.   Owens, 
,       "s.   M.    Zeller  . 
Hood  River  College,    Hood  River  -  LeRoy  Childs. 
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PENNSYLVANIA,   agricultural  Experiment   Station,    State  College  -  F.   D.    Kern, 

E.  L.   Nixon. 

Pennsylvania  Field  Laboratory,    Bustleton  -  W.   S.    Beach. 
Pennsylvania  State  College,    State  College   -  A.   H.   Bauer,    0.   D.   Burke, 
R.   S.    Kirby,   H.   W.   Rankin,   H.  W.   Thurston,   G.   L.    Zundel. 

RHODE  ISLAND,    Rhode  Island  State  College,    Kingston  -  H.   W.    Browning, 

F.  L.    Howard. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,   Agricultural  Experiment   Station,    Clemson  -  G.  M.   Armstrong. 
South  Carolina. Agricultural   College,   Clemson  -  W.   C.   Nettles, 

D.   B.   Rosenkrans. 
State  Crop  Pest  Commission,    Clemson  -  M.    B.    Stevenson,    Jr. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,    Northville  -  J,   F,    Brenckle. 

State  College,    Brookings   -  L.   C.   Snyder,    S.   P.   Swenson. 

TENNESSEE,   Agricultural  Experiment  Station,    Knoxville   -  C.    D.    Sherbakoff. 
University  of  Tennessee,    Knoxville   -   J.    0.    Andes,   L.    R.    Hesler. 

TEXAS,    Agricultural   Experiment  Station,    CclIegeStation  -   G.   E.   Altstatt, 
A.  A.   Dunlap,  W.   N.  Ezekiel,   A.   L.  Martin,    G.  M.  Wat kins , 
P.   A.   Young. 

Temple   Sub-Station  -   Colonel  Hoyt  Rogers. 

Tyler  Sub-Station  -  E.  W.   Lyle. 

Weslaco  Sub-Station  -  W.   J.    Bach,    G.   H.   Godfrey. 

Winter  Haven   Sub-Station  -  S.    S.    Ivanoff. 

Yoakum  Sub-Station  -  A.   L.  Harrison. 

UTAH,    Utah  Agricultural  College,    Logan  -  B.   L.   Richards. 

VERMONT,    Agricultural  Experiment  Station,    Burlington  -  C.   H.    Blasberg, 
M.    B.   Cumrnings,    B..F.   Lutman. 

t VIRGINIA,   Agricultural   Experiment  Station,    Blacksburg   -   J.   G.   Harrar, 
R.    G.   Henderson,    A,    B.  Massey,    G.   M.    Shear,    S.    A.   Wingard, 
Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station,    Norfolk  -  H.   T.    Cook. 
Field  Laboratory,   Winchester  -  A.    B.   Groves. 
Piedmont  Field  Laboratory,   Charlottesville  -  R.    H.    Hurt. 
Hampton  Institute,   Hampton  -  T.  W.  Turner. 
Virginia  Experiment   Station,    Chatham  -  J.   A.    Pinckard,   Jr. 

WASHINGTON,   Agricultural   Experiment  Station,    Pullman    -   F.    D.    Heald, 
Longbeach  -  D.    J.    Crowley, 

Washington  State  College,    Pullman  -  L.    K.    Jones. 
Western  Washington  Experiment   Station,    Puyallup  -  G.   A.    Huber. 

WEST  VIRGINIA,   West  Virginia   College  of  Agriculture,  Morgan town  - 
J.  G.   Leach,    C.  R.  Grton. 
Agricultural  Experiment   Station,   Morgantown  -  A.    Berg,    E.   C.   Sherwood. 
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WISCONSIN,    Agricultural  Experiment  Station,    Madison  -  L.   R.    Jones. 
University  of  Wisconsin,   Madison  -  G.   W.    Keitt,   A.   J.   Riker, 
R.  E.  Vaughan. 

WYOMING,   Agricultural  Experiment  Station,   Laramie  -  Aven  Nelson,  W.   G. 
Solheim,   G,   H.    Starr. 

HAWAII,    Pineapple-  Experiment   Station,   Honolulu  -  C.   P.    Sideris. 

PUERTO  RICO,'  Insular  Experiment  Station,    Rio  Piedras  -  M.    T.    Cook. 

•    I.NTRODUCT-ION 

This   report  on  the    incidence  of   plant  diseases   in  the  United  States 
in  1939  is   the   twenty-third  annual  report  compiled  by  the  Plant    Disease 
Survey.      The  Survey  wishes  to  thank  its   collaborators   and    others  whose 
cooperation  has  made  these  reports  possible. 

In  1939   the   generally  hot  dry  growing   season  was  unfavorable  to  the 
spread  and  development    of  many  plant  diseases.    -There  were  no  widespread 
epidemics  and  losses  generally  were  considerably  less  than  in  1938. 


The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  reports   show  that   while  the   year 
1939  averaged  slightly  cooler  than  1938,    one   of   the  warmest  years  of  record, 
it  was   still  warmer  than  normal  nearly  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
(Figs.    I  to  A) .      The  New  England  States  was  the   only  section  with  slightly 
below-normal  warmth  for   the    year.     Over  much  of  the    country  the   year 
averaged  more  than  2,5*   above  the   yearly  mean.      Reports  also   show   that  the 
year  1939  was  considerably  drier  than  1938.      The  winter  of  1939  (Fig.    5) 
was  abnormally  wet   rather  generally  in  the   eastern  United  States,    and  in  the 
Southwest,    with  much   the  greater  portion  of  the  country  having  above  normal 
amounts.      The   spring   (Fig.   6)  was  decidedly  dry  with  only  a  few  States   from 
the  Mississippi  Valley  eastward  having   somewhat  more  than  normal  rainfall. 
From  the   Great  Plains  westward  all  States  had  deficiencies.     The   summer 
(Fig.    7)   was  relatively  wet   to   eastward  of   the   Great  Plains,    except  in  the 
Northeast,   but   rainfall  was  deficient   in  nearly  all   sections  from  the  Great 
Plains  westward.      The-  fall  season  (Fig.   8)   was  extremely  dry  over  large 
.areas,   although  precipitation  was  decidedly  above  normal  in  Utah,   Colorado, 
and  Arizona.      From   the   Rocky  Mountains  eastward   it  was  the   driest  fall  of 
record,    considering  the   area  as  a  whole.     Detailed  records   of  6  stations 
.representing  Various  sections    of  the   United  States  are  given  in  Figs.    9  to  < 
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Fig.    1.'    Departure  from  the  normal  temperatures  for  the  winter, 
December  1938  to  February  1939)   inclusive. 
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Fig.  2.   Departure  from  the  normal  temperature  for  the  spring, 
March  to  May  1939*  inclusive. 
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Fig.   3".   "Departure  from  the  normal  temperature  for  the  summer, 
June  to  August  1939 >   inclusive. 
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Fig.    4.      Departure   from  the  normal   temperature  for  the  autumn, 
September  to  November  1939.    inclusive. 
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Fig.  5.   Percentage  of  normal  precipitation  for  the  winter, 
December  1938  to  February  1939 >  inclusive.   (From 
Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin,  March  21,  1939). 
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Fig.    6.      Percentage  of  normal  precipitation  for  the   soring, 
March  to  May  1939,   inclusive. 
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PRECIPITATION 


Shaded:   Normal  or  above. 
Unshaded:   Below  normal.   V  \ 


Fig.  ?.   Percentage  of  normal  precipitation  for  the  summer, 
June  to  August  1939,  inclusive. 


Shaded:   Normal  or  above. 
Unshaded:   Below  normal. 


Fig.  8.   Percentage  of  normal  precipitation  for  the  autumn, 
September  to  November,  inclusive,  1939  (From  Weekly 
Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin,  December  12,  1939). 
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Fig.  9.   Accumulated  temperature  in  degrees  F.  at  Karrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  1939  (dotted  line)  compared  with  nor- 
mal (solid  line)  and  mean  monthly  temperatures  (plain  bars) 
compared  with  normal  (shaded  bars). 
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Fig. -10.   Accumulated  precipitation  in  inches  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  year  1939  (dotted. line)  compared  with 
normal  (solid  line),  and  monthly  precipitation  (plain  bars) 
compared  with  normal  (shaded  bars). 
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•   '  ATLANTA,    GEORGIA 

Jan.   Feb.      Mar.      Apr.     May     June     July     Aug.      Sept.     Oct.    Nov.      Dec. 
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Fig.  11.   Accumulated  temperature  in  degrees  F.  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  for  the  year'  1939  (dotted  line)  compared  with  normal 
(solid  line),  and  mean  monthly  temperatures  (plain  bars)  compared 
with  normal  (shaded  bars). 
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Fig.  12.  Accumulated  precipitation  in  inches  at  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
for  the  year  1939  (dotted  line)  compared  with  normal  (solid  line), 
and  monthly  precipitation  (plain  bars)  compared  with  normal  (shaded 
bars) . 
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BISMARCK,    NORTH  DAKOTA 


Jan.    Feb.     Mar.      Apr.      May     June      July     Aug.      Sept.      Oct.    Nov.      Dec. 
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Fig.  13.   Accumulated  temperature  in  degrees  F.  at  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota,  for  the  year  1939  (dotted  line)  compared  vdth  normal  (solid 
line),  and  mean  monthly  temperature  (plain  bars)  compared  vdth  nor- 
mal ( shaded  bars ) . 
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Fig.  14.  .Accumulated  precipitation  in  inches  at  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota, for  the  year  1939  (dotted  line)  compared  vdth  normal  (solid 
line),  and  monthly  precipitation  (plain  bars)  compared  vdth  normal 
(solid  bars). 
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Fig.  15.  Accumulated  temperature  in  degrees  at  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  for  the  year  1939  (dotted  line)  compared  with  normal 
(solid  line)  and  mean  monthly  temperatures  (plain  bars)  compared 
with  normal  (solid  bars). 
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Accumulated  precipitation  in  inches  at  Little  Rock, 
,  for  the  year  1939  (dotted  line)  compared  with  normal 
ine)  and  monthly  precipitation  (plain  bars)  compared  with 
shaded  bars) • 
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PORTLAND,   OREGON 


Jan.     Feb.     Mar.     Apr.     May     June     July     Aug.     Sept.     Oct.      Nov.  Dec, 
sroo! ; i r : ! : 


Fig.   17.     Accumulated  temperature  in  degrees  F.   at  Portland, 
Oregon,    for  the  year  1939   (dotted  line)    compared  with  normal 
(solid  line),   and  mean  monthly  temperatures   (plain  bars)    compared 
with  normal    (shaded  bars). 
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Fig.  18.  Accumulated  precipitation  in  inches  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
for  the  year  1939  (dotted  line)  compared  with  normal  (solid  line), 
and  monthly  precipitation  (plain  bars)  compared  with  normal 
(shaded  bars)  • 
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SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 
Jan.  Feb.  Mar.   Apr.  May  June   July  Aug.   Sept.   Oct.  Nov.   Dec. 
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Fig.  19.  Accumulated  temperature  in  degrees  F.  at  Sacramento, 
California,  for  the  year  1939  (dotted  line)  compared  with  normal 
(solid  line),  and  mean  monthly  temperatures  (plain  bars)  compared 
with  normal  (shaded  bars). 
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Fig.    20.     Accumulated  precipitation  in  inches  at   Sacramento, 
California,   for  the   year  1939  (dotted  line)   compared  with  normal 
(solid  line),   and  monthly  precipitation   (plain  bars)    compared  with 
normal   (shaded  bars). 
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ISEASES       0  F       CEREAL       CROPS 


A VENA  SATIVA.      OATS; 

Erysiphe  graminis,  powdery  mildew,  was  reported  causing  a  trace  loss 
in  Massachusetts,    Ohio,    Indiana,  Michigan,   Wasliington,    and  Oregon.      North 
Carolina  reported  0.5  percent  loss.     At  University  Farm,    Davis,   California, 
C.    A.Suneson  reported  that  mildew  contributed  to  the  breaking  over  of  many 
varieties  shortly  before  maturity. 

Fusarium  spp.   and  other  organisms,   fcot  and  root  rots.      In  Michigan, 
J.    H.   Muncie  estimated  a  trace  loss,    and  Iowa  reported  1  percent  loss   caused 
by  Fusarium.     In  the  latter  State  root  rots,    especially  that  due   to  Pythium 
debarynum,    caused  an  estimated  loss  of  6  percent, 

Gibberella  zeae ,    scab.     R.   A.    Jehle  reported  a  trace  loss  in  Maryland. 
In  Illinois,   the  Natural  History  Survey  reported  the  maximum  infection  in 
any  one  field  was   "40.3  percent   of  heads  and  2.5  percent  of  spikelets. 
Average  prevalence  was   5.4  percent;   average   spikelets  infected  was  0.34 
percent."     J.   J.    Christensen  reported  scab  less  prevalent  than  last  year 
in  Minnesota. 

Helminthosporium  avenae,    leaf  spot,   was  observed  in  Virginia,   Illinois, 
Michigan,    Iowa,    Washington,   and  Oregon,   causing   slight  losses. 

Phytomonas  coronafaciens,    halo  leaf  blight,  was  observed  in  Oklahoma 
and  Minnesota. 

Puccinia  coronata  avenae,   crown  rust,  was  of  little  consequence  as 
compared  to  1933.     The  highest  estimate  reported  was  5  percent  in  Arkansas. 
At  the  Rice  Branch  Station,   Stuttgart,   C.R.   Adair  reported  the    oat   crop  in 
that  territory  was  the  best  since  1931.      Crown  rust  was   noted  but  it  did 
not  develop  at  the  usual  time.      Iowa  reported  an  estimated  reduction  in 
yield  of  3.5  percent;    Illinois  and  Wisconsin  each  reported  3  percent;  Mary- 
land 1.5  percent;  Massachusetts,  Virginia,    North  Carolina,    Oklahoma, 
Minnesota,   and  Oregon,   each  1  percent.      Other  States  reporting  less  were 
New  York,   Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Texas,    Ohio,    Indiana,   Michigan, 
North  Dakota,   and  Washington.      P.   graminis  avenae ,   stem  rust,  was  relatively 
unimportant  again  this  year,    only  3  States,  Massachusetts,    Virginia  and 
Indiana  reporting  as  high  as  1  percent  loss.     Stem  rust  was  present   in  20 
other  States. 

Sclerospora  macrospora,    downy  mildew,    was  reported  by  L.   E.  Miles 
in  Mississippi  for  the   first  time   on  oats  in  this   country  and  on  any  host 
in  Mississippi.      (PDR  23:207) 
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Ustilago  a venae  and  U.  levis,  loose  and  covered  smuts,  were  re- 
ported less  prevalent  generally  than  in  1938.   Reports  were  received 
from  27  States  with  average  losses  from  a  trace  to  8  percent  as  com- 
pared to  losses  from  a  trace  to  14  percent  in  19,38.  Percentage  losses 
and  States  reporting  are  given  in  the  Crop  Loss  Estimates, 

Blast  (cause  unknown)  was  reported  less  prevalent  than  for 
several  previous  years  in  New  York  by  K.  D.  Butler  and  M.  F.  Barrus, 
who  estimated  2  percent  loss.  Pennsylvania  estimated  1.5  percent,  and 
Indiana  a  trace.   Illinois  and  Montana- each  estimated- 10  percent  loss. 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Oregon  each 
reported  less  than  1  percent.  Drought  and  heat  injury  caused  considerable 
losses  in  1939.   Indiana,  North  Dakota,  and  Arizona,  each  reported  10 
percent;  Wisconsin,  5  percent;  Oregon,  4  percent;  Washington,  3  percent; 
Arkansas,  2  percent;  and  Iowa  25. percent  (includes .insect  injury) . 


BARLEY.  See  HORDEUM  VULGARE. 

CORN.   See  ZEA  MAYS. 

FLAX.   See  LINUM  USITATISSIMUM. 

HORDEUM  VULGARE.   BARLEY: 


Ascochyta  graminicola,  leaf  spot,  'was  reported  by  the  Natural 
History  Survey  as  causing  12  percent  loss  in  one  field  in  Monroe  County, 
Illinois. 

Claviceps  purpurea,  ergot,  was  observed  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  North  Dakota. 

Erysiphe  graminis, . powdery  mildew,  was  reported  by  K.  D.  Butler 
and  M.  F.  Barrus  as  being  more  prevalent  in  New  York  on  spring  barley 
than  last  year  —  10  percent  loss  was  estimated.  Other  losses  were 
Oregon  3  percent  (PDR  23:221);  Washington,  2;  Virginia,  1.5  (PDR  23:97); 
and  North  Carolina,  1;  while  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Texas,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Idaho  estimated  less  than  1 
percent.  At  University  Farm,  Davis,  California,  C..A.  Suneson 

t    reported  that  mildew  injured  barley  severely  up. until 
heading  time  and  then  subsided. 

Gibber e 11a  zeae,  scab,  was  reported  in  Pennsylvania  as  .causing 
a  trace  loss;  in  Maryland  as  of  the  usual  prevalence;  in  Virginia  as 
less  prevalent  than  for  several  previous  years,  owing  to  the  dry, cool 
weather,  according  to  Matheny  and  Fenne  who  estimated  the  loss  at  1 
percent.  North  Carolina  also  estimated  1  percent  and  Maryland  1.5 
percent.   In  Ohio  R.  C.  Thomas  reported  scab  the  most  serious  disease 
on  barley  this  year,  and  estimated  the  loss  at  1.5  percent.  In  Illinois 
the  Natural  History  Survey  reported  the  disease  as  more  prevalent  than  in 
1938,  especially  in  the  north:   "Average  prevalence  43.1  percent  of 
plants  and  9*1  percent  of  spikelets  infected,  estimated  reduction  in 
yield  9  percent."  J.  H.  Muncie  reported  a  total  estimated  loss  of  0.5 
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percent  in  Michigan  "Wet  July  in  many  sections  favored  infections." 
In  Wisconsin,  R.  E.  Vaughan  reported  that  scab  was  more  prevalent  than 
for  several  previous  years,  "General  infection  was  early  but  little 
damage  resulted  to  commercial  quality  as  blighted  kernels  were  very 
light  and  choppy,"  estimated  loss  1  percent.  Iowa  reported  4  percent 
loss  and  North  Dakota  a  trace. 

Helminthosporium  gramineum,  stripe,  was  reported  less  prevalent 
generally  than  during  1938.  According  to  the  Natural  History  Survey, 
stripe  in  Illinois  was  more  prevalent  than  last  year",  1  percent  reduction 
in  yield  was  estimated.  States  reporting  more  than  1  percent  loss  were 
Maryland,  3  percent  and  North  Carolina,  2  percent.  A  trace  was  noted  in 
the  11+   other  States  reporting.  H.  sativum,  spot  blotch,  was  reported 
rather  common  on  winter  barley  in  New  York,  but  apparently  did  not 
cause  much  damage-.  The  highest  losses  reported  from  11  States  were  1.5   . 
percent  from  Iowa  and  1  percent  each  from  North  Carolina  and  North 
Dakota.  ,  , 

Phytomonas  translucens,  bacterial  blight.  Scattered  distribu- 
tion in  Minnesota  according  to  J.  J.  Christensen. 

Puccinia  spp. ,  leaf  rusts:  P.  anomala  in  New  York,  according  to 
K.  D.  Butler  and  M.  F.  Barrus  caused  a  possible  reduction  in  yield  of 
5  percent  in  spring  barley  and  a  trace  in  winter  barley,  which  was  less 
than  last  year.  R.  S.  Kirby  in  Pennsylvania  reported  "An  average  of 
4.8  percent  infection  found  in  the  25  field's  surveyed  for  leaf  rust." 
In  Virginia,  leaf  rust  was  observed  on  barley  in  Powhatan  .County  on 
March  21  and  In  Frederick  County  on  March  23  (PDR  23:97).  W.  D."  Valleau 
reported  leaf  rust  at  Lexington,  Kentucky  well  established  on  the  lower 
leaves  May  7.  Texas,  10  percent  loss  in  Hidalgo  County.  Illinois 
reported  10  percent  reduction  in  yield.  The  maximum  infection  in  any 
'one  field  was  "100  percent  of  plants  Infected  and  39-3  percent,  of  leaf 
area  diseased.  Average  prevalence  99.1  percent  of  stems  and  25.8 
percent  of  leaf  area."  Wisconsin  reported  0.5  percent  loss,  which  was 
more  than  last  year.  Minnesota  reported  no  loss.  P.  rubigo-vera 
tritici,  wheat  leaf  rust,  caused  an  estimated  loss  of  2  percent  in 
Delaware  and  1  percent  in  North  Carolina.  Pennsylvania,  Iowa, 

.shington,  and  Oregon  each  reported  a  trace.  P.  graminis  tritici , 
stem  rust,  was  of  slight  importance  this  year  as  compared  to  1937 
and  1938.  Minnesota  was  the  only  State  reporting  as  high  as  1  per- 
cent loss. 

Pyrenophora  teres,  not  blotch,  in  Ingham  County,  Michigan  was 
reported  by  R.  W.  Lewis  as  plentiful,  every  plant  was  infected.   Less 
prevalent  in  Wisconsin  than  usual,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  late  in 
season.   Illinois  reported  the  disease  more  prevalent  than  in  1938. 
Maximum  infection  in  any  one  field  was  "37  percent  of  plants  and  2.8 
percent  of  leaf  area  destroyed.  An  average  of  22  percent  of  plants 
were  infected  and  0.9  percent  of "  leaf  area  was  destroyed."  It  was 
observed  in  Payne  County,  Oklahoma.,  according  to  K.  S.  Chester. 
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Rynchosporium  secalis,  scald,  was  found  in  small  amounts  in  a 
very  few  fields  in  Michigan,  according  to  J.  H.  Muncie.  'In  Wisconsin, 
R.  E.  Vaughan  reported  that  the  disease  has  become  of  very  limited 
occurrence  on  barley.  J.  J.  Christensen  reported  it  as  less  prevalent 
in  Minnesota. 

Ustilago  hordei,  covered  smut',,  was  reported  less  prevalent 
generally  than  in  1938,  except  Pennsylvania,  where  a  7  percent  reduction 
in  yield  was  noted.  Other  losses  were  Maryland,  3.5  percent;  Virginia, 
Oklahoma  and  Arizona,  3;  Iowa,  2;  Kansas,  1.8;  Illinois,  1.7;  Mew  York, 
Ohio,  North -Carolina,  and  Texas  1;  9  other  States  reported  less  than 
1  percent.  Ustilago  spp. ,' .including  U.  nuda  and  U.  nigra ,  loose  smut. 
The  highest  loss  estimate  was  20  percent  in  Delaware.  Other  estimates 
were  Pennsylvania,  4;  Maryland,  3;  Virginia,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  2; 
Kansas,  1.5;  Illinois,  1.1;  North  Carolina,  Ohio  and  Iowa,  1;  New  York, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Washington  and 
Oregon  reported  less  than  1  percent. 

LIMUIVi  USITATISSIMJM.   FLAX:  '■  '• '  ■■'-•■ 

Alternaria  sp.,  and  other  Fungi  Imperfect!,  boll  disease  and 
seed  blight,  caused  a  2  percent  reduction  in  yield  in  Minnesota,  according 
to  J.  J.  Christensen.  Collet otrichurn  lini,  anthracnose,  was  reported 
.  common  on  certain  lots  of  seed  in  Minnesota,  according  to  J.  J.  Christensen 
Fusarium  lini,  wilt',  caused  a  trace  loss  in  Wisconsin.   J.  J.  Christensen 
reported  1  percent  loss  in  Minnesota.  In  North  Dakota  the  Department  of 
Plant  Pathology  pointed  out  that  resistant  varieties  were  generally 
grown — 1  percent  loss  was  estimated.   Kansas  (PDR  23:367);  first  report 
from  Oregon  (PDR  23:207).  Melampsora  lini ,  rust,  was  observed  in  Texas, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa',  North  Dakota,  and  Kansas,  .(PDR  23:367)  and 
in  Montana  on  L.  lewis i.  Pythium  sp.,  damping-off,  in  Iowa  caused  10 
percent  reduction  in  yield 'according  to  C.  S.Reddy.   Sphaerella 
linorum ,  pasmo,  Hidalgo  County,  Texas,  25  percent  loss.  Wisconsin, 
scattered  distribution.  .  J.  J.  Christensen  in  Minnesota  reported  severe 
infection  in  localized  areas.  Iowa  (PDR  23:367).  He^t  canker  (non-par.). 
-Oklahoma,  North.  Dakota  and  Montana  (PDR  23:367). 

ORYZA  SATIVA.   RICE: 

Cercospora  oryzae,  leaf  spot,  in  Louisiana  was  reported  in  every 
field  of  Blue  Rose.  The  most  susceptible  varieties  were  Blue  Rose  and 
Early  Prolific,  but  the  latter  matures  before  disease  becomes  severe, 
according  to  T.  C.  Ryker.   The  disease  occurred  in  5  counties  — 
estimated  loss  was  1  to  2  percent.  E.  M.  Cralley,  in  Arkansas  stated 
that  promising  hybrid  selections  had  been  developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Curvularia  lunata , '  black  kernel. 
C.  E.  Minarik  reported  that  rice  in  the  Eagle  Lake,  Garwood  and  Katy 
"sections  of  Texas  showed  light  to  medium  infection.  Entyioma  oryzae, 
black  leaf  smut.  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Leptosphaeria  salvinii 
(Sclerotium  oryzae)  stem  rot,  in  Louisiana  was  reported  less  prevalent 
than  for  several  previous  years.  E.  M.  Cralley,  in  Arkansas  reported 
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that  promising  resistant  hybrid  selections  had  been  developed  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.   S.   Department   of  Agriculture. 

Ophiobolus  miyabeanus  ( Helmint ho sporium  oryzae ) ,    leaf  and  glume 
spot,  according   to  T.   C.  Ryker  in  Louisiana",' "for  -some -unexplained  reason 
was  very  late  in- making  its  appearance   even  in  fields  that  'are  severely 
affected  every  year.     There  was   rapid  increase  between  June  19  and 
July  10,   after  that  it  reached  the  usual  severity.     He  estimated  1  to 
'   2  percent  reduction  in  yield.     Loss  from  stink  bug,   this   fungus  and 
ethers  was  approximately  $250,000  based  on  actual  check  made  in  1937 
by  W.  A.   Douglas.      Also  reported  from  Arkansas,  and  Texas.    ' -.   .  . 

Piricularia-  oryzae,   blast,   leaf  spot  and  rotten  neck.      Blast 
and  leaf  spot  as  reported  by  Ryker  were  less  -prevalent  in  Louisiana 
than  in  1938,  found  only  on  .virgin  land.      In  Arkansas,    E.   M.   Cralley 
said  indications  were  that  Zenith,    a  new  selection,    is  more  resistant 
than  other  commercial  varieties.     Rhizoctonia  oryzae,   sheath   spot. 
T.   C.   Ryker  reported  the  usual  prevalence  in  Louisiana.-.   R.-    splani  j 
was  said  to   be  less  prevalent  than  usual   in  the   same  State.     The  usual 
prevalence  was  observed  in  ..Arkansas.     Tilletia  horrida-,   smut.      Louisiana, 
"Rexoro  appears  to  be  the   only  variety   affected.1'     Less  prevalent  than 
in  1938.     In  Texas,    C.  E.  Minarik  reported  the  disease  general  in 
Brazoria  County  on  Rexoro  variety.     There  was  considerable,  loss  in 
certain  fields. 

Straighthead   (non-par.)  was  reported  more  prevalent   in  Arkansas 
than  in  1938.      Leaf  blotch   (sterile  fungus).      Less  prevalent  in 
Louisiana  than  for  several  previous  years.     The  disease  has  been  found 
on  a  number  of  wild  plants   including  both  monocots  and  dicots.     The 
fungus  has  not  been  observed  to  fruit   under  Louisiana  conditions. 
Drayton  in  Canada  did    succeed  in  getting  it  to  fruit.      It  belongs  to 
the   inoperculate  discomycetes.      (T. C. Ryker)  .-•  White  tip  (no,|ir par. )   was 
less  prevalent  in  Louisiana  than  in  1938  or  in  an  average  year.     Frequent 
rains  and  cloudy  weather  during  the  early  growing  season  prevented  water 
from  getting  as  hot  as  usual.     This   seemed  to  inhibit  the  disease. 
Because  Early  Prolific  matures  early  it  was  not  affected  by  white  tip 
to  any  extent   (T. C. Ryker ) . 

RICE.      See  CRYZA  SATIVA. 

RYE.     See  SEC  ALE  CEREALE.  ..,       ... 

SECALE  CERSALE.  RYE; 

Clavicops   purpurea,  ergot,   was  generally  less  prevalent  than  for 
several  previous  years.      The   highest  loss,    1  ■  -percent,  .was  reported  from 
Wisconsin;     Colletotrichum  graminicolum,   anthracnose,   was  also  reported 
less  prevalent -than  during  1937  or  1938,     Losses -were  estimated  at  U 
percent  .in .Pennsylvania ,    and  0.1  percent   or  traces  in  other  States. 
Erysiphe  £raminis,    powdery  mildew,    was  reported  by  Mi   F...  Barrus,   as 
of  very  little   importance  in  New  York.     Gibberella  zeae,   scab,,  was  less 
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prevalent  in  Wisconsin  than  for  several  previous  years  owing  to  the  dry 
weather.  Illinois  reported  scab  much  less  prevalent  than  during  1938. 

Puccinia  graminis  secalis,-  stem  rusty  was'  reported-less-  prevalent 
than  in  1938.  Massachusetts  reported  the  highest  loss,,  which  was  1 
percent.  Traces  were  reported  in  other  States.  P.  rubigo-vera  secalis , 
leaf  rust,  was  generally  less  prevalent  than  last 'year.  The  highest 
losses  were:  Pennsylvania,  3  percent;  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin  each  1  percent.  Other  States  reporting  estimated  a  trace  loss. 
Rynchosporium  secalis,  scald,  was  reported  only  from  Illinois,  where  a 
loss  of  2  percent  was  estimated.  Urocystis  occulta,  stem  smut,  was  not 
an -important  disease  in  1939 >  the  highest  estimated  loss  being  0.3  percent 
in. Illinois.  .  Ustilago  hordei,  head  smut,  Washington,  in -the  Pullman 
Nursery  Unit  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Nurseries,  at  Pullman.  First 
report  from,  the  United  States ' (PDR  24:112).  . 

SORGHUM  VULGARS.  ' 'SORGHUM; 
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Erwinia  lapsa,  stalk  rot,  was  reported  by  P.  A.  Ark  in  San  Joaquin 
County,  California.  Fusarium  s'p..,  root  rot.  Oklahoma.  Helminth osporium 
turcicum,  leaf  spot.  Texas.   Phytomonas  andropogoni,  leaf  spot.  Texas, 
Pythium  arrhenomanes,  root  rot  (milo  disease),,  was  reported  as  general 
in  north  and  west  Texas.  It  is  known  to  occur  in  south  and  east  Texas 
also.  In  Kansas,  L,  E.  Melchers  reported  "This  disease  appeared  for  the 
first  time  this  season  in  the  botany  sorghum  nursery,  at  Manhattan." 
J.  B.  Kendrick  in  California  reported  much  less  disease  due  to  general 
planting  of  "Double.- Dwarf  Yellow  38",  a  highly  resistant '  variety,  which 
was  released: by  the  University  of  California  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station'  in  1938. ■  ■ 

.  ,   Sclerotium  bataticola,  charcoal  rot,  Oklahoma  (PDR  23:247).  In 
Texas  the  dis  ease  .became  serious  near  Chillicothe  in  Hardeman  County,  and 
was  bad  in  one  field  in  Jackson  County.  In  Kansas  L.  E.  Melchers 
reported  the  disease  found  in  plots  at  Garden  City  and  Hays,   "Undoubtedly 
it  has  been  present  in  Kansas  for  years.   I  have  seen  what  appears  to 
be  this  in  connection  with  corn  root  and  stalk  rots.  It  is  associated 
with  unfavorable  growing  conditions .  " 

Sphacelotheca  sorghi,  covered  kernel  sinut,  was  reported  from  two 
counties  in  Texas  causing  from  a  trace  to  1  percent  loss;  Wisconsin, 
no  loss;  in  Kansas  fields  varied  from  0  to  30  percent  loss,  according 
to  J.  0.  Miller,  North  Dakota.  '  ■  ■"-"  ■'•  '  '-"  ■ 

TRITICUM  AESTIVUM.  WHEAT:  "*..,.■•....,■-.. 

Anguina  tritici,  wheat  nematode,  was  reported  from  Virginia  as 
causing.  1  percent  loss,  and  from  Georgia  (PDR  23:323).  Cercosporella 
he rpotrichoides t  foot  rot,  Washington  (PDR  23:220).   Cloviceps 
purpurea , .  ergot ,  was  said  to  be  present  in  Wisconsin,.  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota. 
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Colletotrichum  gramiricclum,  anthracnose,  in  Illinois  was  gen- 
erally present,  especially  in  the  southern  part  cf  the  State.  Three 
records  show:  Massac  County,  W}   percent  of  plants  infected  in  20  acres; 
Saline  Ccunty,  6  percent  in  20  acres  and  Wabash  County  17  percent  in  15 
acres  (Illinois  State  Natural  History  Survey).   Er-asiphe  gra minis , 
powdery  mildew,  was  relatively  unimportant  in  the  7  States  reporting, 
except  New  York,  where  a  reduction  in  yield  of  4  percent  was  noted. 
Butler  and  Barrus  pointed  out  that  the  disease  was  found  all  winter  in 
the  greenhouse.  It  was  also  found  April  1  in  a  field  at  Ithaca.  Mild 
winter  and  long  cool  spring  wore  apparently  favorable  for  mildew. 

Foot  rots  and  root  rots  and  seedling  blights  caused  by  various 
organisms:   Carcosporella  heroctriol.cides,  cercosporella  foot  ret,  in 
Washington  caused  very  little  damage  in  the  region  of  the  Columbia  Gorge 
(PDR  23:220).  F  as  a  r  dura  spp.  and  Hotminthoeporium.  spp.  including  H. 
_s_a_tivum  were  reported  from  Pennsylvania  ana  Wisconsin  cousin;,-  a  trace 
loss;  Oklahoma  3  percent;  Texas,  2;  Iowa  1$;  North  Dakota,  1;  Nebraska; 
Kansas  (PDR  23:2S2);  Montana,  1;  Washington,  0.4  and  Orogon,  0.5. 
Ophicbolus  graminis ,  take-all,  was  reported  from  8  western  counties  in 
New  York,  and  was  rather  common  in  Ontario  County.  The  estimated  loss 
for  the  State  was  0.5  percent;  Delaware  (FOR  23:370-371);  Pennsylvania, 
Kansas  (PDR  23:282)  and  Washington  -\   trace;  Oregon  (PDR  23:220). 
Pythium  sp. ,  fcot  rot,  was  reported  causing  a  widespread  disease  condi- 
tion in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  last  spring.   Cultures  cf  two  different 
species  of  Pythium  were  obtained  from  the  roots. 

Gibberella  zeae,  scab,  caused  slight  losses  in  most  of  the  16 
States  reporting,  owing  to  the  dry  season.  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
and  Minnesota  each  reported  2  percent  loss;  Ohio,  1.5  percent,  less 
than  normal  in  northern  portion  of  State  but  above  normal  in  .southern 
portion  (R.  C.  Thomas);  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Illinois,  and  Iowa 
each  reported  1  percent.   Other  States  reported  less  than  1  percent. 

Marasmius  tritici,  mushroom  death,  was  reported  by  the  Illinois 
Natural  history  Survey  as  general  in  the  southern  part  cf  the  State 
causing  a  trace  loss.   They  reported  Nao coria  cerealis  as  less  prevalent 
than  for  several  years,  only  a  trace  was  found  in  a  10-acre  field  in 
Pulaski  Ccunty. 

Phytcmona s  atrofaciens,  basal  glume  rot,  was  reported  less 
prevalent  than  last  year  in  Illinois.  P.  tr  arrive  ens  uridulosa,  black 
chaff,  was  reported  from  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Illinois,  and  North  Dakota 
causing  a  trace  loss.   Icwa  reported  0.1  percent  loss. 

Pucclnia  gn_ umarum,  stripe  rust,  was  unimportant  as  compared  to 
1933  according  to  the  Washington  Department  of  Plant  Pathology;  it  was 
observed  in  Whitman  County.  The  disease  did  not  cause  much  damage  in 
California. 

P.  graminis  tritici,  stem  rust:   Losses  from  stem  rust  in  1939 
were  insignificant  as  compared  to  1935  and  1937  >  or  even  1938.  The 
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Fig.   21.     Estimated  percentage  losses  from  leaf  rust  of 
wheat  in  1939. 


greatest  loss,    2  percent,   was  reported  in  Virginia  which   is  less  than 
for  several  years.      In  West  Virginia  the   loss  was  estimated  at  1  per- 
cent,   elsewhere  it  was  negligible.      In  Minnesota,    J.    J.   Christensen 
reported  a   "Decrease  in  loss  because  nearly  all    spring  wheat  in 
Minnesota  is  Thatcher."     C.   A.   Suneson,   in  the  Western  Region,    said, 
"Stem  rust,   widespread  and  severe  over  much  of  the  region  last  year, 
was  not  even   seen  outside  California  this  year"   (PDR  23:283). 

P.   rubigo-vera  tritici.leaf  rust,   was  reported  generally  less 
or  much  less  prevalent   (Fig.    21)    than  in  1938.      Early  infections  were 
comparatively  light  as  compared  to  last  year.      In  some  States  leaf 
rust  was   present  in  every  field  but  did  not  make  much  progress,    owing 
to   the   dry  weather.      In  Illinois,   the   Natural  History  Survey  reported 
the  maximum  infection  in  any  one   field   "ICO  percent  of   plants  and  63.8 
percent  of   leaf  area.      Average   prevalence,    100  percent   of  plants,  and 
28.9   percent  of  leaf  area."     C.   0.    Johnston,    in  Kansas   reported 
(PDR  22:463)   that   despite  the  drought   considerable  leaf  rust  infection 
was  observed  on  volunteer  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1938,  which  probably 
originated  from  oversummering  urcdiospores  rather  than  from  spores 
blown  in  from  the  North.      Later,    (PDR  23:75)    low  temperatures  and  dry 
weather  drastically  reduced  the  amount   of  overwintering  with  the   result 
that  in  1939   heavy  infections  did  not   develop  until  late  in  the    season, 
and  since  unfavorable  weather  conditions  ripened  most   of  the  wheat 
before   severe  damage  was  done,    heavy  losses  occurred  only  on  late 
wheat  in  the  north   central  part   of  the  State,      Leaf  rust  overwintered 
in  California,    but  apparently  did  not  do  any  damage. 
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Septcria  nodorum,   glume  blotch,  was  reported  causing  less 
damage  this   year  than  in  1933.     The  highest  losses  were,   Pennsylvania 

2  percent  and  Maryland  1   percent.     Slight  losses  or  none  were  reported 
from  other  States.      S.   tritici ,    speckled  leaf  blotch,   was  also  reported 
causing  less  damage  in  1939  than  in  1933.     The  highest  less  reported 
was  1.5  percent  in  Illinois  as  compared  to   6  percent  for  the  last  two 
years.     Oklahoma  reported  1  percent,   Oregon  0.9  and  Washington  C.3. 

Six  other  States   reported  less.     Minnesota  and  Montana  reported   no  loss. 

Ti.lletia   levis  and  T.    tritici,   bunt,   was   reported  generally  loss 
prevalent  than   for  the   past  two  years.     Losses  of  1  percent  or  mere 
estimated  this  year  include   5   percent  in  Arizona  and  North   Carolina, 

3  in  Ohio  and  Washington,   2.4  in  Pennsylvania,   2  in  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  Oklahoma,    and  I  in  New  York,    Delaware,   Michigan,  Wisconsin,    Idaho 
and  Wyoming.     Twelve  other  States  reported  loss.      (PDF.  23:220,   232). 
In  Pennsylvania,   R.    S.   Kirby  reported  an  average  of  2.33  percent 
found  in  65  untreated  fields  surveyed.     None  was  found  in  17  treated 
fields.     R.    C.   Thomas  in  Ohio  pointed  out  that  the   disease  was  most 
severe  in  the   western  portion  of  the  State.      Apparently  there  was  net 
general  interest  in  seed  treatment.      In  Nebraska,  R.   W.   Goss  stated  that 
approximately  2,000  lots  of  seed  tested  at  Lincoln  showed  only  1  percent 
of  them  to   be  infected,    but  dry  conditions  of  fall  plantings  decreased 
infection.     The  disease  was  mere   severe  in  spring  wheat. 

Ustilapo  tritici,   loose  smut,  was  reported  more  prevalent  than 
last  year  in  some  States.      The  highest  loss  estimated  was  4  percent  in 
Oklahoma;   Texas,   Maryland,   West  Virginia,   and  North  Carolina  reported 
2  percent;    Indiana  and  Kansas   1.5   percent;    Illinois  1.1  percent; 
Virginia   1  percent;    13  States   reported  less   than   1  pel  cent.      In  Nebraska, 
R.   1/7.    Goss   said,    "About  IB  percent  of  the   2,000  lots   of  seed  tested 
contained  from  a   trace  to  2  percent  infection."     In  south   central  and 
southeast  Kansas,    C.    0.    Johnston  reported  up  to  35  percent  infection 
on  some  varieties.      In  southeast  and  south-central  Kansas,   J.   0.   Miller 
reported  as   high  as  33  percent  infection  on  the  Clarkan  variety. 

Mosaic   (virus)   was  reported  by  R.  M.   Caldwell  in  Indiana  as 
causing  a  trace  loss.     The  most   susceptible   varieties  were  Purkoff  and 
Purdue  No.    1. 

Weather  injuries:     Winter  injury  was  reported  c. 'using  a  trace 
loss  in  Indiana,    2  percent   in  Washington  and  k  percent  in  Oregon. 
Drought  and  heat  injury  caused  tte    following  estimated  losses:  Arizona 
25   percent;   Iowa   22.5   percent   (this   includes  insect   injury);   North 
Dakota  and  Washington  10  per  cant;   Arkansas  and    Oregon,    5  percent. 

WHEAT.     See  TRITICUM  AESTIVUM* 

ZEA  MAYS.      FIELD  CORN: 

Diplodia  spp. ,    ear  and   stalk  rot,    was  reported  more  prevalent 
than  in  1933  in  Louisiana,    Ohio,    Indiana,    Illinois,  Wisconsin,    and 
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Minnesota.      In  Louisiana,    E.    C.   Tims  reported  2   percent  loss;   R.    C. 
Thomas   reported  this  the   most   revere  disease  of  com   this  year  in  Ohio, 
especially  in  the    southern  part   of  the   State,    estimated  loss  was   4*5 
percent.     In  Illinois,  R.   R.    Cooper  and  others   (Sixth  annual  Illinois 
corn  performance  tests,    1939.     Illinois  Agr.    Exp.  Sta.   Bull.   463-   1940) 
reporting  on  ear  rots   (p.   179)    said:      "Frequent  moderate  rains  during 
the  first   half  of   summer  made   conditions  ideal  not  only  for   corn  growth 
but   also   for  Diplodia  infection.     When  the    ears  were  in  the  milk  stage, 
an  alarming  number  of  plants  died  from  Diplodia   rot  in  some  fields. 
Unusual  losses  in  yield,    resulting  from  ear  rot,  were  expected  but  a 
change  to   dry  weather  after  early  August  checked  this  tendency,   making 

State  losses   somewhat  below  the   average   of  the    last  fifteen  years 

The   rot  damage  in  1939   was   caused  principally  by  Diplodia The  low 

losses   in  Illinois   from  ear  rots   during  the  last  few  years  must  be 
attributed  in  large  part  to  seasonal  conditions  and  other  environmental 
factors   rather  than  entirely  to  planting  of  a  greater  acreage  to  hybrids.' 

"The  appearance   of  stalk  rot    (p. 176)   and  the   dying  of  plants 
occurred  in  1939  at  about   the    same  dates  as  in  1933,  but  the  damage 
to  yield  was   considerably  less.      One  probable  reason  for  this    fact 
was  the  unusually  fast  growth   of  the   corn   plants  and  the  development 
of  the  ears  earlier  than  in  a  normal  season;   another  reason  was  that 
Stewart's  diserse  caused  less  damage  than  in  1938."      (See  also 
PDR  23:337;    24:    210-213).     The  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  reported 
a  reduction  in  yield  of  6.5  percent;  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,    and  Virginia 
each   reported  1.5  percent;  Delaware,    3   percent;    North  Carolina,   Texas, 
Oklahoma,    and  Iowa  each  reported  1  percent;    Pennsylvania,   Michigan, 
and  Washington  reported  less  than  1  percent. 

Ear  rots   caused  by  various    organisms:     Relative  prevalence   of 
com   ear  rot   fungi  in  the  1939   crop,    as  indicated  by  samples   from  car- 
load lots   of  known  origin,   was  reported  by  P.   E.   Hoppe    (PDR  24:   210-213). 
Incidence  as   shown  by  receipts  at  terminal  markets,   reports  of  corn 
performance   tests  and  cooperative  uniform  comparisons  of  corn   hybrids, 
was   very  low  again  this   year  according  to   Neil  E.    Stevens   (PDR  24:413- 
416.) 

Aspergillus    sop.,   according  to    Hoppe,   were  found  in  plated 
samples  from  Illinois,  Minnesota,    Iowa,  Missouri,   Nebraska,   and  Kansas, 
but  did  not   occur  in  samples  from  Maryland,    Delaware,    Ohio,    Indiana, 
South  Dakota,   and  Colorado.      In  Illinois,   the    State  Natural  History 
Survey  reported  this  fungus  as   less  prevalent  than  last  year  or   in  an 
average  year,    the   standard  count   of  200   ears  per  field   was  not   sufficient 
to    chow  1939  prevalence.     Averages   for  positive   observations  were, 
A.    niger  0.43  percent,    A.    ochraceus   0.5  percent,    found  in  3  ;ind  1  fields 
respectively. 

Cephalospcrium  acremonium,   black  bundle   disease,   although  less 
prevalent   than  usual  in  Illinois,   caused  a  loss  of  5  percent,    according 
to  the  State  Natural  History  Survey.     This  loss  is   "Based  on  field-symptoi1 
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complex  recognized  in  nrevious  years.      An  average  of  13.5  percent  cf 
plants  were  infected  with  3»5  percent  barren,   based  on  examination  of 

10,400  stalks."     Pennsylvania  estimated  1  percent  loss,   Michigan  0.1 

percent  and  Texas  a  trace. 

Erwinia  carot ovora ,    (Bacterium  dissclvens) ,    bacterial   stalk  rot. 
Kentucky  (PDR  23 : ^ 49 ) •      In  Illinois,    according  tc   the    State  Natural 
History  Survey,    two  fields  were  examined  in  Alexander  County.     One  had 
a  trace,    the   other  0.75  percent,    of  ths    plants  infected.      In  the  2  fields 
examined  in  Pulaski  County  no  stalk  rot  was  found.     E.   lapsa ,    stalk  rot, 
was  reported  in  Butte  County,    California  by  C.   E.   Scott. 

Fusarium  son.   w^re  reported  cuasing  less  damage  than  in  1938. 
The  highest  estirm  te  of  loss  was  6  percent- in' Louisiana;  Oklahoma 
reported  2  percent;  Virginia,   1.5;   Delaware,   West  Virginia,   North 
Carolina  and  Ohio  1  percent;    Indiana,   Illinois,   Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,   and  North  Dakota  reported  less  than  1   percent.     F.   j  Tonilif  orme , 
according  to  Koppe,    was  obtained  in  platings  cf  damaged  kernels  from 
carload  lots  from  each  of  the  13  States  included  in  the   survey. 

Gibberella  :'.eae   (formerly  reported  as  G.    saubinetii) ,    according 
to   reports,   was  e\on  less  prevalent  than  in  1937  or  1938.     only  slight 
losses  were  reported  by  collaborators  from  Ohio,    Indiana,   Illinois, 
Michigan,   Wisconsin,   and  Iowa. 

Kicq-cspora   s  ah  a  erica  in  Illinois  was  reported  less  prevalent 
than  last  year  and  much  less   prevalent  than  in  an  average  year  by  the 
State  Natural  History  Survey.      Of  11,900  ears  examined,    only  0.5 
percent  were  found  diseased.      The   estimated  reduction  in  yield  for 
the  State  was  0.2  percent.     According  to  R.   E.  Vaughan  this  organism 
in  Wisconsin  was  much  less  prevalent   than  for   several  previous  years, 
owing  to  the  early  maturity   of  the    crop,   which   is  a  factor  unfavorable 
for   its  d evel opine nt.      Ohio,   Wisconsin,    and  Iowa  reported  traces.      Koppe 
reported  the  fungus  cf  slight  importance  in  the  1939  samples,    just  as 
was  the  case  in  1938. 

Panic ill ium  spp.  were   reported  from  Illinois  as  less   prevalent 
than  for  several  previous  years.     Wisconsin  reported  much  less,    "Early 
maturity  of  com  resulted  in  a  minimum  of  ear  rot  diseases  associated 
with    the  immature  crop."     Hoppe  found   them  most  frequently  associated 
with  samples  originating  in  Minnesota.  • .  was  reported  less 

prevalent   in  Illinois  than   in  1938. 

Stalk  rot  caused  by  various  fungi  ether  than  D4  plcdia    (some 
undesignated)   caused  the  usual  amount  cf  damage,    F --.saiium  spp.   were 
most  often  designated  as  the    causal  organisms   —   these  were  reported 
from  Virginia,   Ohio,  Wisconsin,    and  Iowa,    with   slight  losses.      Oklahoma 
and  Arizona  reported  2   percent  loss   and  Texas  I  percent. 

Gibberella   and  Ni prosper a   infection  came  late  in  Minnesota, 
according  to   Christensen  —  yields  were  good,   but  stalks  broke  making 
harvest  difficult.      Sclerotium  (Rhizoctonia)   :  -'taticola  was   reported 
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frcm  the    southern  third  of   Illinois  causing  a   trace  loss.      Christian 
County  was  the  most  northern  record.      (PDR  23:312-321).      Various 
stalk  rots  were  found  in  Ohio  (PDR  23:342)    and  Maryland.      Pythium 
butleri  was  reported  from  Texas  again  this  year  causing  a  trace  loss. 

Foot  rot,   root  rot,    caused  by  various   fungi.      Fusarjum  and 
Gibberella  were  the   most  widely  reported.     The  highest  loss  estimated 
for  Fu sari urn  was  2  percent  in  Oklahoma,    and   for  Gibberella,    1  percent 
in  Virginia.     Other  fungi   reported  include  Penicillium     from  Massachu- 
setts,  Virginia,    Michigan,   and  Minnesota;   Pythium  from  Massachusetts 
and  Iowa  —  the  latter   State  estimated  4  percent  loss,   which  was  less 
than  last  year;    and  an  undetermined  fungus  which  was  estimated  causing 
6  percent  loss  in  Louisiana. 

HeLminthosnorium  spp. ,    leaf  blight.      Ohio  (PDR  23:342).      In 
Indiana  A.    J.   Ullstrup  reported,    "This  disease  only  on  inbred  Pr,   where 
approximately  70  percent  reduction  in  yield  sustained.      It  was  not  im- 
portant  on  the  crop  as  a  whole."     H.   turcicum  in   southwest  Virginia 
was  reported  by  S.   B.   Feme  as  being  much  more   prevalent    than  for 
several  previous  years,   the    estimated  reduction  in  .yield  was   4  percent. 
In  Indiana,   A.    J.    Ullstrup  reported  that  all  varieties  and    hybrids 
appeared  to  be  equally  susceptible,   a   trace  loss  was   estimated.      Other 
States  reporting  were  Massachusetts,    Illinois,   Michigan,   Minnesota, 
Montana,    and  Oregon. 

Muc or  spp.    according  to  P.    E.    Koppe   (PDR  24:212)    appeared  in 
samples  of  ccrn  from  Mary-land,    Delaware,  Ohio,   Indiana,   Illinois, 
Minnesota,   Iowa,   Missouri,   South   Dakota,    Nebraska,    Kansas,    Colorado, 
and  Texas . 

Physoderma  zeae-msydis,  brcwn  spot,   caused  losses  estimated  at 
1  percent  in  North  Carolina   and  traces  in  Louisiana,   Oklahoma,    and 
Illinois. 

Phytomonas   stewartii,   bacterial  wilt,   was  generally  less  preva- 
lent than  during   1933.     The    highest  estimate   reported  was  3^5  percent 
for  Ohio.      R.    C.   Thomas   pointed  cut  that   this   disease  was  considered 
the    second  most  important    in  the   State;    however,    it  was  less  prevalent 
than  last  year,    but  more  prevalent    than  in  an   average  year   (PDR  23:342; 
24:124).     West  Virginia  reported  1   percent  loss.      Other  States 
reporting  losses  were  Maryland   and    Iowa  0.1  percent  and  traces  from 
Pennsylvania,   Virginia,   Texas,   Oklahoma,   Indiana,   and  Illinois.      (PDR 
23:337);    and   "small  loss"   from  New  York. 

Puccirfia   sorghi,    rust,   as  usual,    was  widespread  in  occurrence 
but  caused  slight  loss  or  none,  the   only  estimates  of  more  than  a 
trace   reported  being  0.1  percent   from  Maryland  and  Michigan. 

Ustilago  zeae,    smut,  according  to   crop  loss  estimates  and   other 
reports  was   generally  less   damaging  than  in  1938.     Loss   estimates  of 
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1  percent    or -more- are:      10 -percent   in  Arizona;   4  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Iowa;   3  in  Oklahoma  ard  Minnesota;    2.5  in  Wisconsin;   2  in  North 
Carolina,   North  Dakota  and  Wyoming;   1.5  in  Virginia,   West  Virginia, 
Illinois,   and  Kansas;   1  in  Massachusetts,   Delaware,  Maryland,   Texas, 
and  Indiana. 

Drought  and  heat  injury  caused  considerable  injury  in  some 
States.     Losses   estimated  are:    50  percent  in  Arkansas;    15  in  Texas: 
7-5  in  Delaware;    6  in  Iowa;    5  in  North  Dakota;    2  in  Washington  and 
Oregon;   and  a  trace  in  Wisconsin. 

ZEA  MAYS.      POPCORN: 

Phytcmonas   stewartii ,    bacterial  wilt,    in  Indiana,   according  to 

Glen.  Smith   (PDR  2A:I^5)    was  bad  on   seme   popcorn  varieties.       soros- 
porium  reilianum,    head  smut,    was  observed  in  Spokane  County,   Washington, 
according  bo    the    State  Department   of  Plant.    Pathology. 

ZEA  MAYS.      SWEET  CORN: 

Diplodia   spp.,    ear  and  stalk  rot,  was  reported  from  11  States. 
The  highest  estimated  reduction  in  yield  was   5'  percent  in  Iowa.     Mary- 
land reported  2  percent;    D"ela\*/are,  North  Carolina  and  Minnesota,   1 
percent;    Indiana,   0.5   percent;  Michigan  0.1  percent;    and  traces  from 
Pennsylvania,   Ohio  and  Washington.      Diplodia  so.,   Fusariura  spp., 
Gibber e?la    sp.,    etc.     Foot  rot   and  seeding   blight  was  lees   important 
this  year  than  in  1938,    judging  from  reports  received  by  the   Survey. 
The   highest  losses  were  2  percent   in  Massachusetts  and  1  percent  in 
Maryland;   A  other  States  reported,  traces.     Holmint'ioeoorium  t.urcieum, 
leaf  blight,    caused  slight  losses   in  Maryland,    Ohio,   Michigan  and    Oregon. 

Phyt oTiana  s   steward  i ,    bacterial  wilt:     Incidence  of  bacterial 
wilt  of   sweet  corn  in  1939  is  reported  rather  fully  in  the  Reporter 
(PDR  24:  122-129).     Of  the  11  States  reporting  incidence  of  wilt, 
Pennsylvania,    Indiana  and  Illinois   (Copper,   R.   R.   et  al.   111.   Agr. 
Exp.  Sta.    Bull.   463.   1940  p.    177)   reported  more  than  last  year,   and 
Massachusetts,   Connecticut,    Ohio  and  Iowa  reported  less.      Percentage 
losses  were  estimated  as  follows:      Pennsylvania,    5;    Ohio  and  Indiana, 
2;  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  1;   Illinois,    0.3;    Iowa,   0.1;   Connecticut, 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  a  trace. 


in  Massachusetts,    New  York,  Maryland,   Indian;.,   Michigan  end  Iow<  . 
Ustilago  zeae,    smut,   was  less  prevalent  then  last  year  in  many   of  the  20 
States  reporting.     States  reporting  losses  of  1  percent  or  more  were: 
Arizona,    10;   Iowa,    8;   Wisconsin,    5;   Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,    A; 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,    3;    New  York,   Delaware,   and  West  Virginia  2; 
and  Maryland  1.5.      In  New  York  Claries  Chupp  reported  almost  an  epidemic 
this  season.      The  hot  weather  seemed  to  favor  the    disease. 
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DISEASES       0  F_    FJ3_R  jk_G  E       AND        COVER       CR  ,0_PJ 

HELJANTHU5 ' ANNUUS .    SUNFLOWER :     ' 

Erysiphe  cichoracearum,  powdery  mildew,   and  Puccinia  helianthi , 
rust,   were  collected  in  Atascosa  County,    Texas  by  P.   A.   Young. 


LEGUMES     ; 

LESPEDEZA   spp.   BUSKCLOVER:  : 

Rhizoctonia  bataticola,   charcoal   rot,  was  observed  on  Korean 
lespedeza   (L.    btipulacea)   in  Illinois   (PDR  23:315).      Sclerotium  rolfsii, 
sclerotial  wi.lt,    on  Korean  lespedeza  was  reported  from  Arkansas  by 
Paul  H.   Millar.      Determination  of  the  fungus  was  made  by  H.  W.   Johnson. 
Uromyces  lespedezae-procumbentis,   rust.     Oklahoma, 

MEDICAGO  SATIVA.      ALFALFA : 

Ascocyta  imperfecta,    black  stem.      New  Mexico  (PDR  23:328).     In 
Kansas  D.   B.   Creager   reported  this  disease  very  severe  on  lower  leaves, 
older  ones  were  defoliated  and  spots  were  very  abundant  on  leaves  and 
small  lesions  on  stems.      It  was  observed  as  early  as  April  6. 

Cercospora  medicaginis,  leaf  spot.      The  Natural  History  Survey  of 
Illinois  reported   in  one   field   87.7   percent   of  plants  diseased,    and 
17.4  percent    of  the  leaves.      Average  prevalence   60.5  percent   of  plants 
and  10.6  percent  of  leaves  diseased.     In  Michigan,  R.  W.   Lewis  reported 
the   disease  was   found  only  in  Oakland  County. 

Colletotrichum  de struct! vum,    anthracnose,   was  found  in  a  nursery 
at  Griffin,    Georgia  during  August   (PDR  24:30),   also  reported  from  Ohio 
in  earlier   summer.      C.    graminicolum,   anthracnose,   Kentucky  and  Ohio 
(PDR  24:30).      C.    trifolii  was  reported  from  New  Mexico  by  Win.   G.    Koyman. 
According  to  the  Plant  Disease  Survey  records  this  anthracnose  was 
first   reported  in  New  Mexico  in  Chaves   County  in  1919  by  L.    H.   Leonian 
(PDR  23:328). 

Cuscuta  arvonsis,   dodder,  was   collected  in  Arizona,   July  19. 
Evidence  points  to   contaminated   seed  according   to  J.   G.   Brown. 

Ditylenchus  diesaci ,   stem  nematode,  was  reported  from  Riverside 
•County,    California  by  C.   E.    Scott. 

Fusarium  oxysporum  modicaginis,   root  rot,  was  reported  again  this 
year  in  Nebraska.      Peronospora  trifoiiorum,   downy  mildew,    was  reported 
from  Wisconsin,   Kansas,    New  Mexico  and  Washington.     Phyma t otri chum 
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omnivorum,   root  rot,   New  Mexico    (PBR  23*328);   Texas,   severe  damage  in 
Valverde  County  aid   3  percent  loss  in  Bell  County;   in  Arizona,   J.   G. 
Brown  reported  the   disease  common,    with  occasional    specimens    sent  in 
from  adjacent   CLd  Mexico. 

Phytomonas  insidiqsa,   bacterial   wilt,   was  reported  more  prevalent 
in  Massachusetts   than  last  year.     In  Mew  York  according  to  W.   H.    Burk- 
holder  the   disease  was  probably  much  more  iiuportant  than  realized. 
Reported  from  Oklahoma.     In  Michigan,    J.   R,  Muncie  reported  many  fields 
partly  killed  directly  by  wilt  or  by  wilt  and  winter  injury,    the   loss 
being  estimated  at   50  percent.     R.   E.   Vaughan  reported  from  Wisconsin 
that  the  range   of  the  disease  was   extended  further  north  to  the    north 
central  part   cf  the   State.      The  usual  prevalence  was  reported  from 
Minnesota.      Iowa  reported  a   loss  of  5  percent,    less  prevalent  than  last 
year.      In  Washington  the   disease  was   said  to  be  of  major  importance: 
"Bacterial  wilt   has  been  found  to  be  generally  prevalent   and    tc    be 
playing  an  iiuportant  part  in  gradually  reduced  stands  in  the    Yakima 
Valley  and    the   Okanogan  Valley,    but   is  absent   from  the   Methow  Valley." 
(Wash.   Bull.  384:   62.   p. 57.  1939,  R*pfc.   193-0-39). 

Ps^-udopeziza  i.yei  c.--rini  ~,   leaf  spot,  was  much  less  prevalent  in 
Massachusetts   owing  to  the  dry   season;    generally  distributed   over  New 
Jersey;    in.  Pennsylvania ,   P..   S.   Kirby  reported   a.  4  percent   reduction  in 
yield;   the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  reported  "Prevalence  in 
Bureau  County,    27   percent  of  plants  with  15   percent    of  leaves  diseased. 
Jersey  County,   42.7  percent  of  plants  with  39  percent  of  leaves 
diseased";  Michigan,   trace  loss:  Wisconsin,   less  prevalent  than  last 
year  owing  to  dry   weather;  Minnesota,  generally  distributed,  more 
prevalent  than  last  year  or  in  an  average  year;   North  Dakota,    "Not 
observed  this  year";   Iowa,    5   percent  reduction  in  yield;   New  Mexico 
(FDR  23:328);  Washington. 

Pyrenr.pesi za  medicaginis,   leaf  soot  ,    was  reported  from  Illinois. 
W.    F.    Buchholtz  reported  a  trace  less   in  Iowa.     In  Kansas,  according 
tc   D.   B.   Creager  the  disea.se  was   rather  severs   on  lower  leaves  in  the 
variety  Kansas   Common  at  the  tine  of  cutting;   many  leaves  were  yellowed, 
bearing  greenish  blotches  extending  from  midribs  towards  margins. 
Reported  from  Washington. 

Sole rotinia  t ri fell crurn ,    crown  rot,  was  reported  very  prevalent 
and   severe  in  one  planting  in  New  Jersey;  Washi  ngtcn. 

Ur-m/ce  ;   stria tus,    rust,   was   reported  from  Illinois.      Rust  was 
reported  by  Chester  in  Oklahoma  as  being  severe   Ln    Lndj  ridual  fields. 
It  was  generally  present    in  most  fields,    but  only  rarely  caused  the 
defoliation  frequently  obs  rved  this   year.     In  Michigan  ib  was 
collected  only  in  Oakland  County — some   on  every  plant    according  to 
R.  W.   Lewis.     The  disease  caused  considerable  dam-  ge   to  the   first  crop  in 
Iowa,  where   the   estimated  reduction  in  yield  was  10  percent.      In  Kansas 
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D.    B.    Creager  wrote  that,  rust  was  observed  July  17  in  leaf  and  stem 
disease  nursery  at   old  Rifle  range.     From  appearance   of  pustules  pri- 
mary infection  must  have  appeared  7  to  10  days  before.      C.    0.    Johnston 
reported  it  heavy  on  seed  crop  at  several  points  late  in  the   season 
(September  -  October).      New  Mexico   (PDR  23:    328). 

Mosaic   (virus).      Chester  reported  mosaic  very  general  in 
Oklahoma,    fields  often  showed  100  percent   infection,   usually  of  a  rather 
mild  type.     Witches'   broom  (virus).     Washington,    "Cultures  under  green- 
house conditions  have  demonstrated*  the    virous  nature  of  the  witches' 

broom Witche  s' -broom  has  been  especially  serious   in  the  Methow 

Valley,   generally  present  in  the  Yakima  Valley,   but   rare  or  absent   in 
the  Okanogan  Valley."     (Wash.    Bull.   334:    57,   1939.     Rep-fa.   1938-39). 
Winter  injury.     North  Dakota  reported  10  percent  loss.     Washington. 

MP.LILCTUS   spp.      SWEET  CLOVER : 

Ascochyta  cauiicola,    stem  blight,  was  reported  less  prevalent 
in  Wisconsin  owing  to  the    dry  weather.     A.    lethalis,   black  stem,   was 
reported  from  Campbell 'County,  Virginia  by  S.   B'.   Ferine.      This  is  the 
first  report  on  this  host  from  Virginia;   also  reported  from  North 
Dakota  for  the   first  time.     Phytophthora  i.iegasperma,   root  rot,   was  re- 
ported less  prevalent    in  Wisconsin  owing  to  dry  weather.      1  Colletotrichum 


destructivum,   anthracnose,   on  M.  alba  in  Wisconsin  (PDR  24:30). 
Ascochyta  spp.,   leaf 'spot   and  stem  rot,    and  Fusarium  spp.   root  rot,  were 
reported  on  white   sweet  clover  in  Minnesota.     Phyma tot ri chum  omnivorum, 
root   rot,    Texas    (PDR  23:206). 

Mosaic   (virus).     Oklahoma,    on  M.   alba,    "Common  along  roadsides, 
more  than  one   strain  is  present."     Minnesota  on  white   sweet   clover, 
"Severe  on  certain  self-lines." 

(SOJA  MAX.)     SOYBEAN:    GLYCINE  SOJA: 

Peronospora   manshurica,    downy  mildew.      In  Brown  County,    Illinois 
there  were  about   75   percent   of  volunteer  plant  s  in  a  wheat  field   infected 
'according  to  the  Natural  History  Survey.      In  Michigan,   R.   W.   Lewis  re- 
ported collections  made  in  Oakland  County.     Diaporthe   (Phomopsis)    sojae, 
stem  blight,    was  reported  in  Winnebago  County,    Illinois,    "3.2  percent 
of   plants   In  one   field  were  infected."     Phytcmcnas   glycinea,  bacterial 
leaf  spot.      In  Richland  County,    Illinois,    the  Natural  History  Stirvey 
reported  in  one  field   "100  percent   of  plants  infected  with  an  average 
of  89   spots  per   leaf  on  June  23."     Rhizoc tenia  bat  a  lice  la,    charcoal  rot. 
Illinois  (PDR  23:312);   California   (PDR  23:25).' 

Mosaic   (Soja  Virus  1).      In  Whiteside  County,   Illinois,   approx- 
imately 33  percent    of   plants  in  one  field  were  infected  on  July  14 
according  to   the   Natural  History  Survey. 
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STROPHOSTYLES  HELVOLA.      TRAIL! NG  .WILD,  BEAN : 

Macrophomina  phaseoli,   ashy  stem  blight,  was   reported  by' 
toward  W.   Joluiscn,    from  the  Soil,  Conservation  Nursery  near  Americus, 
Georgia.     This   is  a  new  host  record  for  the    fungus  according  to  the 
records  of  the   Plant  Disease.  Survey  (PDR  23:1.38). 

TRIFCLIUM   spo.,    CLOVER: 

Cercospora  zebrina,   leaf  spot,  was  reported  from  Illinois  on 
T.   pratense.     R.   W.   Levis  reported  the   disease   present    in  Ingham  County, 
Michigan.     Usual  prevalence  was  reported  in  Minnesota  en  T.   hybridum 
and  T.   prat  ens  o  by  J.   J.    Christcnsen.      OIL  -tot  rich  urn  graminicolum, 
anthracnose,   was   reported  from  Kentucky   on  red  and  wTIi'te ' 'clovers 
(PDR  24:30).     Erv siphe   polygon! ,    powdery  mildew.      Illinois,   average 
infection  for   2  fields  of  roc   clover  examined,   s's  reported' By- the 
Natural  History  Survey  was   56.3  percent  cf  plants  arri    24-4  percent  of 
leaves.      The  maximum  infection  in  any  one   field  was  99« 67   percent  of 
plants  and    5V.75  percent  of  leaves.      MichiganTri  In gham  County.     Vii' ;ccn- 
s in,  and  Iowa  reported  a  trace  less.     Minnesota,   Missouri,    and  Washington 
made  reports  on  red   clover. 

Heterodera  u\r rlcni,    root  knot  nematode,  ■  caused  greatly 'reduced 
yields  in  Virginia   (PDR;  23:?8) . 

Kabatiella   eaulivora,    anthracnoso,   was   rv.ported  less  prevalent 
in  Wisconsin'; owing  to,  th;    dry  weather*     Minnesota   reported  the    sane 
prevalence  as  last  year.     Phyllachora  triiklii,    sooty  ."spot",  was  ob- 
served, ip,  Minnesota  on  T..   pratense  md    T.   rcpens..   in  Michigan,  en  T. 
hybridum,   and  in  Washington  en  T.  repens .       Phytomonas  cerasi,    bacterial 
leaf  sect,   was  reported  in  Micnigan  on  T.   repens;,    in  Minnesota  en  T. 
hybridum  and  T.    pratense.     Pseudooeziza  trli'olii,   leaf   spot,    was  ob- 
served in  Minnesota   on  T.    pratense.      Sclor.otinia  tri  fol  iorun.    stem  rot, 
was  reported  from  practically  every  part  cf  Virginia.  '   In  stvere   cases 
as  much  as   20   oercent   of  the  plants   haq  ;been  killed.      (PDR  23:93). 
Washingtsn.      St^m  jhyllum  sarcinaef orme,    leaf  spot,    caused  a  trace  loss 
in  Wisconsin.      Also  reported  from  Michigan   and  Minnesota. 

U-'omyces  el^g£i_s,    rust,   was  reported  by  P.   A.    Young  "on  T. 
ca^clinianum  from  Texas  as   an    economically  serious  disease.      It  was 
epiphytotic  in  Cherokee   County.     K.   Starr  Chester  reported  that 
specimens   had  been   sent   in  from  RussellvilL  ,   Arkansas;   he  also 
reported  the  disease  j.n  Oklahoma   on  T.    oro  cumbers.      U.  minor  ,    re:  t, 
was  reported  on  T.    oarryi  by  W.   G.   Solheim  in  Albany  and  Carbon  Counties, 
Wyoming.     U.    trii'olii,    rust,    was  r   oorted  causing  a  trace   loss  in 
Illinois.     Wisconsin  reported   rust   ...ess   prevalent    than  last  year  owing 
to  the  dry  weather.     U.    trifclii  fe'ens  wis  reported  vory  severe  in 
some  plantings   in  New  Jersey.      J.    J.    Chris tenseri'  resorted  the  usual 
prevalence  on  red  clover    (T.    pratense) .    U.    trii'c  lil   i r/br j  di  was  observed 
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in  Michigan  and  Minnesota  on  alsike  clover  (T.  hybridum) ,  and  U. 
trifolii  trifolii-repentis  in  Minnesota  on  white  clover  (T.  repens) . 

Blue-green  algae,  black  scum,  was  observed  in  the  District  of 

Columbia  on  clover  lawn.  This  condition  arcse  each  time  the  lawn  was 

wet  and  there  was  no  sun  for  a  oeriod  of  one  day.  Blue  grass  was 
affected  similarly. 

Mosaic  (virus).  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Minnesota.  Witches' 
broom  (virus)  was  reported  in  Washington  by  the  State  Department  of 
Plant  Pathology. 

VICIA  spp.  VETCH; 

Ascochyta  pinodella,  foot  rot.  Washington.   Uromyces  coloradensis, 
rust,  was  reported  in  Carbon  County,  Wyoming,  by  W.  G.  Solheim. 

VIGNA  SINENSIS.   COWPEA: 

Cercospora  cruenta,  leaf  spot,  was  observed  in  New  Jersey,  Texas, 
and  Illinois.   C.  vi gnae ,  leaf  spot,  was  also  observed  in  Texas. 
Choanephora  cucurbitarum  was  reported  from  Georgia  (PDR  23:  293) • 
Cclletotrichum  lindemut hianum,  anthracnose,  was  reported  again  this  year 
in  Hughes  County,  Oklahoma.  Erysiphe  polygoni ,  powdery  mildew,  Texas 
and  California. 

Fusarium  bulbigenurn  tracheiphilum,  wilt.   Illinois,  "Average 
prevalence  14.7  of  plants  infected  in  2  fields."  The  maximum  infection 
in  any  one  field  was  26.5  percent  of  plants.   In  California,  J.  B. 
Kendrick  reported  less  wilt  in  San  Joao.uin  Valley  than  usual  due  to  use 
of  resistant  varieties  (Calva  types).- 

Heterodera  marioni ,  root  knot  nematode.   Oklahoma. 

Macrophomina  phaseoli,  stem  rot.  In  Riverside  County,  California, 
John  T.  Middleton  reported  the  usual  prevalence. 

Phoma  lathyrina,  pod  canker.-  Only  a  trace  was  f ound  in  one 
planting  in  Illinois,  according  to  the  Natural  History  Survey. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum,  root  rot,  was  reported  in  Bell  County, 
Texas  causing  5  percent  loss.  Also  reported  from  Smith  County.  Pythium 
ultimum,  root  .rot,  was  reported  by  John  T.  Middleton  in  Riverside  County, 
California,  with  the  statement  that  this  disease  was  new  to  southern 
California. 

Rhizoctonia  bataticola,  charcoal  rot,  was  reported  less  prevalent 

in  Illinois  than  last  year;  also  reported  from  California. 
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Uromyces  _ehaseoIi  _vignaet  rust,  was  reported  by  K.  Starr  Chester 
in  Oklahoma  as  being  severe  in  individual  .fields.  An  estimated  damage 
of  25  percent  was  reported  in  one  field  at  Blanchard. 

Chlorosis  (non-parasitic).   Bell  County,  Texas  reported  5  percent 
loss.  Mosaic  (virus).  Chester  reported  in  Oklahoma  .that  a  60-acre 
field  grown  for  certification  showed  100  percent  infection.  Mild  and 
severe  strains  were  distinguished. 


GRASSES 


Grass  diseases  occurrirg  in  the  Pullman  Nursery  Unit  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Nurseries,    Pullman,   Washington,   daring  1939,   are  listed 
in  the  Reporter  24:   108-120,   by  George  W.    Fischer. 

AGRGPYftON  spp.,   v'HEATGR/.SS : 

Claviceps  sp. ,  ergot,  was  reported  of  slight  importance  in 
Wyoming  en  A.   pauciflorutn*  aid  A.   smithii  by  Starr  and  Lang.      It  was 
found   only  in  Johnson  County.     C.    purpurea  was  reported  in  Oklahoma 
on  A.   reosns  by  W.   W.   Ray,   and  in  T.T"  oming  on  A.    role  a  aim  by  W.   G.   Sol- 
he  im. 

Ustilaoo  hvoodytes,    smut,   was  reported  by  F.   D.  He-aid  and  L.  K. 
Jones  from  Whitman  County,   Washington. 

AGRGSTIS   spp.      3FNTGRASS: 

Fusarium  sp. ,    false   snow  meld,    in  Minnesota  was  much  more  prev- 
alent  than  for  several  previous  years,   according   to   I.  W.   T'ervet', 
"Occasional  red-brown  to  brown   spots   were  found   on  greens  treated  in  fall 
of  1933  with   standard  mercury  treatment.      No  true  snow  mold  was  found 
on   these  greens.      Isolates   of   Fusarium  sp.    did  not   resemble  F.   nival e. 
There  was  normally  slight  development   of  F.  , nival e,    snow  mold ,    which 
received  fungicidal  treatment." 

Helri.ini-hesporium  spp.,    brown   spot,   was  reported   by  Tervet  from 
Minnesota,   associated  with  warm  humid  weather.      He  also  reported  Pythium 
sp.,    daraping-off,    at  a  Nursery  at  University  Golf  Club  partially  destroyed 
but  recovered  following  the   period   of   dry  weather.      There  was  very  rapid 
development   of  the   disease  in  low  lying  areas. 

AGRCSTTS  AL6.\.      REDTOP; 

Colletotrichum  graminicolum  was  reported  by  the   Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey    in  the  following   counties:      "In   Clay  County,    84  percent 
of  the   plants  with  28  percent  of  the   leaves  were  diseased.      In  Crawford 
County,    43  percent   of  plants  with   26  percent  of  leaves  were  diseased. 
In  Richland  County  3  percent    of  plants  with   10   percent   of  leaves  were 


*   - 


A.    trachvcaulum. 
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diseased."     Other  diseases  reported  by  the  Illinois  Natural  History- 
Survey  are:     Marasmius  tritici,    toadstool,    "Average  prevalence   of  1.5 
percent   of  plants  in  2  fields  were  diseased.      First  record  for  this 
host."     Puccinia  graminis,   rust,    "Average  prevalence   of  3  fields,    51.6 
percent  of  plants  and  25.6  percent  of  leaves  diseased."  Scolecotrichum 
graminis,   leaf   spot,    "In  Crawford  County,   21  percent  of  plants  with 
19.6  percent  of  leaves  were  diseased.     In-Richland   County  78.3  percent 
of  plants  with  56  percent  of  leaves  were  diseased."     Ustilago 
striaeformis,    stem   smut,    "Average  prevalence  in  4  fields  examined,    2.8 
percent  of  plants  diseased.      Only  found  in  3  of  4  fields." 

ANDROPOGON  spp.,    BEARDGRASS; 

Puccinia  andropogonis,    rust,   was  reported  by  C.   0.   Johnston  in 
Kansas  as  being  severe  on  A.   fur catus  and   A.    scoparius  in  a  nursery 
and  field  plot  sowing  at  Agronomy  Farm  and  Soil  Conservation  nursery 
at  Manhattan.     Sorosporium  ollisii,    head  smut,  was   observed  in  Payne 
County,   Oklahoma,   according  to  W.  W.   Ray. 

AX0N0PUS  COMPRESSUS,    CARPET  GRASS : 

Cerebella  andropogonis,    Mississippi  and  Louisiana   (PDR  23:309). 
Fusarium  heterosporium    was  reported  on  the  same   specimen  from  Mississ- 
ippi by  L.   E.   Miles. 

BQUTSLOUA  CURTIPENDULA. SIDE-OATS  GRAM : 

Puccinia  barthelomaei,    rust.     Oklahoma. 

BROMUS   spp.,    BRCMEGRASS: 

Helminthosporium  bromi,leaf  spot,   was  collected  only  in  Ingham 
County,  Michigan.      Spots  were  found  on  every  leaf  in  one  field  according 
to  R.   W.    Lewis.     Ustilago    sp. ,    smut.      Washington.      U.   bromivora ,    smut. 
Oklahoma,    in  Garfield  County. 

CALAMAGRCSTIS  RUBESCENS.      PINEGRASS: 

Puccinia  coronata,    rust,    was  collected  on  Signal  Mt.,    Jackson 
Hole,    Teton  County,   Wyoming,   July  29,    1939,   by  W.   G.   Solheim. 

CEMCHRUS  PAUCIFLORUS.      FIELD  SANDBUR: 

Sorosporium  syntherismae,    smut.      Texas  County,   Oklahoma. 
CYM0D0N  DACTYION.      BERMUDA  GRASS: 

Physarum  cinereum,    slime  mold.      Oklahoma. 
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Rhizoctonia  sol  ani?  Corticium  sasakii,  rhizoctonia,  was  re- 
ported by  T.  C.  Ryker  in  Louisiana  as  more  prevalent  than  for  several 
years.   "The  disease  appears  following  periods  of  frequent  rains 
during  the  summer.  This  occurred  this  summer  during  June  and  July." 
Rhizoctonia  sp.,  probably  j3jplani  was  reported  by  J.  G.  Brov:n  in 
Arizona  as  "Common.  Over-irrigation  frequently  brings  it  on.   Through- 
out the  spring,  summer  and  fail  it  is  found  on  Bermuda  grass,  in  the 
winter  on  Australian  rye." 

UstiPagp  cvnodontis,  smut,  caused  a  3  percent  loss  in  Bell  County, 
Texas,  according  to  C.  H.  Rogers.   K.  St^rr  Chester  reported  the  disease 
in  two  counties  in  Oklahoma. 

DACTYLIS  GLCL'E-RATA.   ORCHARD  GRASS. 

Srysiphe  graminis,  powdery  mildew.  Washington. 

DICITARIA  SANGUPJALIS .   CRABGRAS3 : 

Piricularia  grisea ,  leaf  spot.  Oklahoma.  Ustilago  rabenhors- 
tiana,  smut,  was  observed  by  Frank  L.  Howard  in  Washington  County,  Rhode 
Island.  He  said  the  disease  was  only  slightly  prevalent. 

ECHINOCHLOA  CRUSGALLI.  BARNYARD  GRASS: 

Ustilago  crusgalli,  smut,  was  reported  on  barnyard  grass  in  some 
irrigated  orchards  in  Washington. 

ELYMUS  spp.,  WILD-RYE; 

Claviceps  sp.,  ergot.  In  Wyoming  Starr  and  Lang  reported  ergot 
was  found  only  in  Johnson  County.   Puccinia  glumarum,   stripe  rust,  was 
found  in  Oregon  on  E.  gl.aucus  (PDR  23:221). 

HGRDEUM  JU.BATUK.   SoATIRBELTAII  BARLEY 

Ustila"r(  lorgntziana,  smut,  was  reported  from  Laramie,  Wyoming, 
by  W.  G.  Solheim. 

KCELERIA  CUISTATA.   JUHEGRASS. 

Puccinia  ccronata,  rust,  was  collected  on  Signal  Mt.,  Jackson 
Hole,  Teton  County,  Wyoming  July  29,  1939  by  17.  G.  Solheim. 

LEERSIA  HSXANDRA; 

Ramularia  sp. ,  leaf  spot,  was  reported  by  T.  C.  Ryker  from 
University,  Louisiana. 
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PANICUM  spo.   PANICUM: 

Septoria  sp. ,  leaf  spot,  was  reported  on  P.  eland estinum  in 
Oklahoma  by  W.  W.  Ray.  Uromyces  graminicola,  rust,  was  reported  by 
C.  0.  Johnston  as  "Severe,  on  nursery  and  field  plot  sowings  of  P. 
virgatum  at  the  Agronomy  farm  and  Soil  Conservation  nursery  at  Manhattan, 
Kansas ." 

PHLEUM  PRATENSE.  TIMOTHY: 

'Heterosporium  phlei? ,  leaf  spot.  Washington.  Macrophoma  phlei, 
leaf  spot.  Reported  by  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  in  Macoupin 
County.  Puccinia  graminis  phlei-pratensis,  rust.  The  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey  reported  average  prevalence  (2  fields)  68.9  percent  of 
plants  and  3.1   percent  of  stem  area  diseased;  Washington.  Scole cot ri chum 
graminis ,  leaf  spot.   Illinois.  Ustilago  striaeformis,  stem  smut. 
Illinois.  Leaf  spot  (non-par.)  Washington. 

POA  spp.,  BLUEGRASSt 

Helmintho soorium  spp.  brown  spot.  Pennsylvania  and  Minnesota. 
SORGHASTRUM  NUTANS.  INDIAN  GRASS: 

Puccinia  virgata,  rust.   Oklahoma. 

SORGHUM  HALEPENSE.   JOHNSON  GRASS: 

Cercospora  sorghi,  leaf  spot.  Texas.   Puccinia  purpurea,  rust. 
Texas  and  Oklahoma.   Sphacelotheca  cruenta,  smut,  was  reported  very 
common  in  Oklahoma  by  K.  S.  Chester.  S.  sorghi,  smut.  C.  H.  Rogers 
reported  2  percent  loss  in  Bell  County,  Texas. 

SORGHUM  VULGARE  SUDANEKSE.   SUDAN  GRASS: 

Coll etotri chum  graminicolum,  anthracnose.  Texas.  Helminthos- 
porium  turcicum,  leaf  blight.  G.  H.  Godfrey  reported  a  trace  to  50 
percent  loss  in  one  field  in  Hidalgo  County,  Texas.  C.  E.  Scott 
reported  the  usual  prevalence  in  Imperial  County,  California. 
Phytomona s  andropogoni,  bacterial  leaf  stripe, according  to  G.  H.  Godfrey 
caused  from  a  trace  to  25  percent  loss  in  Hidalgo  County,  Texas. 
Puccinia  sorghi,  leaf  rust,  caused  from  a  trace  to  25  percent  loss 
in  one  field  in  Hidalgo.  County,  Texas,  according  to  G.  H.  Godfrey. 

STENOTAPHRUM  SECUNDATUM.   ST.  AUGUSTINE  GRASS: 


Helminthosporium  sp.,  foot  rot.  Texas.   Physarum  cinereum, 
slime  mold,  according  to  W.  N.  Ezekiel  was  local,  causing  very  slight 
damage  in  Harris  County,  Texas.  Rhizoctonia  sp.,  brown  patch.  Texas 
(PDR  24:65). 
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TRICHOLAENA  REPENS     NATAL  GRASS* 

Cerebella  andropogonis   was  collected  at  Gotha,   Florida  by. 
Vera  K.   Charles.     First   record  of  this  disease  on. Natal   grass   (PDR  23: 
130-133)., 

TRIODIA  FLAVA.      PURPLETGP; 

Puccini a  windsoriae,    rust.      Oklahoma. 

UNDETERMINED  GRAITNEAE': 

Helminths sporium  sp.   was  reported  State-wide  in  Pennsylvania 
causing  a  total  loss   of  3  percent. 

Micrococcus  sp. ,    algae.     Washington, 

Physarum  spp.',    slime  mold.     New  Jersey,   South  Carolina  and 
Washington. 


Rhizoctonia  sp.,  brown  patch.     New  Jersey.     R.    solani,   large 
brown  patch,  was  reported  less  prevalent  than  last  year  in  Pennsylvania 

by  C.   C.   Vyernham.  '  Sclerotinia  honteccarpa,  brown  patch.  In"  Massachusetts, 

W.   H.    Davis  writes',    "This   spring  brought  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
brown  patch  or  turf,   due  to  S.    homeocarpa  Bennett,   which   causes  the 
dollar  spot.      The  sclerotia  (gemmae?)   wore  especially  plentiful  but 
'fruit  bodies  were  not  observed.     As  Bennet   suggests,  we  believe  there 
is  but   one  strain  of   the  fungus  found  in  this  region.-     The   sclerotia 
are   sufficient   for  reproduction  since  I  have  found  them  viable  after 
storage  for  13.  years  in  test  tube  cultures  which  have  dried.".    C.    C. 
'./ernham  reported  small  brown  patch  in  Pennsylvania. 

Typhula   sp.,      snow  mold,   was  reported  more  prevalent .  in  New 
York  than  for  several  previous  years,   owing  to   the  'abundant  Tate   snow, 
which  favored  the' disease.      Snow  mold  was  also  reported  more  prevalent 
in  Pennsylvania  than  for   several  previous  years. 


DISEASES  OF  VEGETABLE  CROPS 


t 

Diseases  of  vegetables  on  the  New  York  market  during  the  months 
of  January,  February  and  March,- April  to  September ,   October,  November, 
and  December  1939  are  reported  by  C.  0.  Bratley  and  James  S'.  Wiant  in 
the  Plant  PLsease  Reporter  23:  160-165;  374-377.  1939;  24:154-157.  1940. 

Vegetable  diseases  on  the  Chicago  market  in  1939  are. reported  by 
G.  B.  Ramsey  in  the  Plant  Disease  Reporter  24:405-413*  1940. 
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Summary  of  the  weather  and   vegetable  disease  situation  in 
Massachusetts  in  1939  is  given  by  0.   C.   Boyd-in.  the  Plant  Disease 
Reporter  23:    237-238;   343-346.   1939.     Reports  of  vegetable  diseases  in 
New  York  are  given  in  the  Plant  Disease  Reporter  23:170.   1939*  • 

ALLIUM  CEPA.     ONION:  .,•    ■ 

'"" 

Aspergillus  ni&er,   black  mold*  '    In  Texas,    S.   S.   Ivanpff  reported 
general  infection  in  Dimmit  County  and  throughout  the  region.     The 
disease  was  common  in  market  onions  in  Oklahoma  according  to.  K'»   S»   Chester, 

Botrytis   sp. ,     neck  rot,   in  Massachusetts -was  reported  causing  a 

trace  loss.     R.   E.   Vaughan  in  Wisconsin  reported  it  less  than  last  year. 

Neck  rot   caused  by  B.   allii  was  much  less  prevalent  in  New  York  than  in 

1938.     Very  little  was  found  at  harvest,    although  some: was   carried  over 

on  sets  from  last  year.      (A.  G.    Newhall).     In  Ohio,    according  to  J.   D. 

Wilson,   heavy  rains  in  some   sections  followed  by  hot  weather  favored 

scald  and  this   was  followed  by  neck  rot   (B.    allii) .   Total  loss  was 

estimated  at    5  percent. 

..  * . 

Colletotrichum  circinans,  anthracnose,  smudge.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  each  reported  a  trace  loss.  Wisconsin,  less  prevalent 
than  in  1938. 

Ditylenchus  diosaci.  bulb  or  stem  nematode,  causing  onion  bloat, 
according  to  A.  G.  Newhall  was  more  prevalent  in  New  York  than  last 
year.   It  is  now  found  in  Orange  and  Madison  Counties  —  50  percent 
loss  in  areas  affected,  but  so  far  known  in  only  6  fields.  Vigorous 
eradication  methods  have  been  employed,  using  chloropicrin  and  sulphur. 
(PDR  23:230,  291,  293). 

Erwinia  carotovora,  bacterial  soft  rot,  caused  an  estimated  loss 
of  7  percent  in  Massachusetts;  Texas  reported  a  trace;  Indiana  2  percent, 
according  to  R.  W.  Samson  —  many  onion  growers  complained  of  soft  rot 
or  heart  rot . 

Fusarium  spp. ,  storage  rot,  pink  root  and  bulb  rot.  Gilgut  and 
Boyd  in  Massachusetts  estimated  8  percent  loss  from  storage  rot.  They 
reported  pink  root  less  prevalent  than  lest  year  and  stated  that  this 
disease  is  associated  with  premature  ripening  and  stunting  of  plants, 
both  seed  and  set  onions,  but  it  is  not  known  how  important  it  is  in 
causing  the  early  maturity.  J.  G.  Horsfall  reported  a  loss  of  .20 
percent  in  Connecticut,  and  remarked  "Pink  root  was  probably  important 
in  Thaxter's  time  and  it  still  is."  (See  also  Phoma  tcrrestris) . 

F.  vasinf ectum  zona turn  form  1,  bulb  rot,  was  reported  from  Iovra.  by 

G.  Semeniuk. 

Macro sporium  sp.,  mold,  was  reported  from  Connecticut  by  A.  D. 
McDonnell.  M.  po rri ,  purple  spot,  in  New  York,  was  much  less  prevalent 
than  usu.lI  on  the  late  crop  owing  to  the  dry  weather  (A.G.  Newhall). 
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M.  sarcinula  parasiticum,  black  mold,  was  also  less  prevalent  owing  to 
the  lack  of  rain  the  last  half  of  the  summer  which  held  back  the 
disease. 

Peronospora  destructor t   downy  mildew,  was  less  prevalent  in 
Massachusetts  than  in  1938  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  dry  weather  during 
May,  June  and  July  (PDR  23:229).   In  New  York,  A.  G.  Newhall  reported 
the  disease  much  less  prevalent  than  last  year  or  for  several  previous 
years,  "It  was  too  dry  almost  all  summer,  but  perhaps  most  important 
is  the  fact  that  since  sporulation  on  backyard  plantings  of  top- set 
onions  was  one  month  later  than  in  the  past  two  years,,  the  disease  did 
not  attack  the  commercial  crop  until  very  late;  therefore,  only  3 
fields  were  found  with  it.  Many  diseased  top-set  plantings  have  been 
removed  in  the  past  2  years."  (PDR  23:205,  230).   In  Michigan  also, 
according  to  Ray  Nelson,  the  disease  developed  later  than  in  1938  and 
was  less  prevalent,  although  in  some  local  areas  it  caused  marked  re- 
duction in  yield.  He  stated  that  the  seriousness  of  an  outbreak  is 
determined  by  local  weather  conditions.  The  reduction  in  yield  was  esti- 
mated at  3  percent.  In  Indiana,  R.  W.  Samson  reported  that  mildew  was 
not  specifically  noted  but  was  undoubtedly  present ,  although  probably 
not  so  destructive  as  in  1933.  According  to  R.  S.  Vaughan,  the 
disease  was  not  reported  in  Wisconsin  this  year.   Occurrence  was 
noted  in  Washington.  L.  D.  Leach,  in  California,  reported  almost  no 
downy  mildew  on  onions  in  the  interior  valleys,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  rains.  C.  E.  Yarwood  reported  its  presence  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

Phoma  terrestris,  pink  root  (See  also  Fusarium  sop.):  A.  G.  New- 
hall  reported  losses  of  75  percent  in  a  few  fields  in  New  York,  but 
some  of  this  may  have  been  due  to  drought  and  unfavorable  pK  of  the 
muck  soil.   (PDR  23:205.)  Texas  reported  15  percent  loss  in  Dimmit 
County  and  throughout  region.  In  Michigan,  according  to  Ray  Nelson, 
pink  root  was  generally  present  in  all  older  growing  sections.   It 
is  probably  the  most  serious  onion  disease  in  an  average  season. 
G.  Semeniuk  in  Iowa  reported  a  trace  loss.   J.  T.  Middletcn,  in 
California,  reported 'that  at  San  Jacinto  where  onions  were  grown 
successively  for  3  years  on  the  same  ground,  a  loss  of  20  percent 
occurred. 

Sclerotium  cepivorum,  white  rot.   A  recurrence  of  white  rot 
was  reported  from  Virginia  December  14,  1938,  by  Harold  T.  Cook 
(PDR  23:5). 

Urocystis  cepulae,  smut,  in  Massachusetts  caused  an  estimated 
loss  of  1  percent.   (PDR  23:229).  In  New  York  it  was  lass  prevalent 
than  in  1938.  A.  G.  Newhall  said  "Lack  cf  rain  in  spring  gave 
formaldehyde  treatment  its  best  chance  to  succeed.   Control  was  ex- 
cellent everywhere."   (PDR  23:204).   J.  D.  Wilson  reported  2  percent 
loss  in  Ohio.   In  Indiana,  R.  W.  Samson  stated  that  the  disease  was 
controlled  very  well  with  formaldehyde,  only  a  trace  loss  occurred. 
Wisconsin.   Iowa  reported  2  percent  loss.  Washington,  in  Stevens  County. 
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Yellow  dwarf   (virus).      Iowa,    a   trace  reduction  in  yield. 
California,    in  Contra  Costa  County* 

Scald   (non-par.)    in  Ohio,   according  to  J.   D.  Wilson   caused  a 
loss   of    5  percent.      Heavy  rains  in  some  sections  followed  by  bright    sun 
and  high  temperatures  caused  much  scald  and  this  was   followed  by  early 
ripening.      Wind  caused  much   damage  in  New  York   (PDR  23:    205). 

ALLIUM  SATIVUM.    GARLIC: 


Bulb  rots  caused  by  Diplodia    sp.   and .Helminthosporium  sp.    in 
Lavaca,    Fayette  and  Brazos  Counties  and  by  Sclerotium  rolfsii  in 
Brazos  and  Lavaca  Counties  were  reported  by  G.  E.   Altstatt  from  Texas. 

Ditylenchus  dipsaci,  bulb  nematode,  was  reported  from  Monterey 
County,   California,   by  M.   R.    Harris. 


APIUM  GRAVECLENS.      CELERY: 

Cercospora  apii,     early  blight,    in  Massachusetts  according  to 
0.    C.    Boyd  was  much  less  prevalent   than  in  1932      (PDR  23:262).      The 
disease  was   observed  to  be   serious  in  one   field  near  Windsor,    Connecti- 
cut.     Also   observed  on  young  plants  brought  in  from  Florida   (J.    G. 
Horsfall).     -In  New  York,    Charles   Chupp  reported  that  although   the 
disease  was   slow  in  getting   started,    owing   to  lack  of  rains *    late 
in  the  summer  in  Wayne  County  it  became  troublesome  in  spite   of  the 
dry  weather.      Actual  losses  in  Wayne   County  were  small.      On.Staten- 
Island,    however,    where   greatest  development  and  spread  took  place 
during  August,    the    disease  seemed  worse  than  usual   in   spite  of  drought 
and  caused  a   loss  reported  at   8  percent.      In  Nassau  County  on  Long 
Island  the   average  loss  .was  about  2  percent.      New  Jersey   reported  the 
disease  more  prevalent  than  in  the  last   few  years.      R.    S.   Kirby 
reported  a  total  loss   of  5  percent   in  Pennsylvania.      In  Florida  G.R. 
Townsend  stated  that  early  blight  was  much  more  prevalent  than  last 
year  and  estimated  the  reduction  in  yield  at   25  percent.      It  was 
generally  controlled  with    cop:er.      In  Ohio,    J.   D.    Wilson  reported 
that  weather  conditions  apparently  favored  the  persistence   of  this 
disease   in  epidemic   form  throughout  the    season,    the   estimated. reduc- 
tion in  yield  being  10  percent.     Owing  to   abundant   rains,   early 
blight  was  more  prevalent  than  last   year  in  Indiana,    where  the 
estimated  loss  in  value  was  25  percent.      In  Michigan,    according   to 
Ray  Nelson  the  summer   crop  was  practically   ruined  in  August  and  the 
loss  exceeded  ^150,000  for  the    season.      Spraying  was  not  very 
effective  in   some   areas  owing  to  wea.ther  conditions.     The  .disease  was 
reported  less  prevalent  in  Wisconsin  than  in  1938.   In .Minnesota  Carl 
J.   Bide  reported  about   the  average  amount.      It  was   found   on  nearly  all 
celery  in  local  markets.     Spraying  was  the   regular  practice,      John 
T.   Middleton  report  id  the  usual  prevalence  of  early  blight  in 
California  in  Orange  and  San  Diego   Counties. 
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Erwinia  carotovora,  bacterial   soft  rot.      The  New  Jersey  Plant 
Pathology  Department  reported  the  disease   in  north  Jersey.      One  entire 
crop  was  ruined  in  Monmouth  County. 

Fusarium  apii     and  F.   apii  pallidum,    fusarium  yellows,    in 
Nassau  County,   New  York  was  not  very  widespread  — about  1  percent 
loss  for  the   county  (G.S.Cannon).     A.G.   Newhall  reported  "Same  as 
usual  in  western  New  York  on  later  crops      —  varied  from  0  to  75  per- 
cent in  some  fields."     In  Wayne  County  the  disease   appeared  on  many 
more  farms  this  year  (PDR  23:263).     Ohio  estimated  5  percent  loss  and 
Indiana  0.5  percent.      In  Michigan,   Ray  Nelson  reported   scattered  dis- 
tribution with  a  trace  loss  —  about  the  usual  amount   in  commercial 
varieties.     Nearly  all  plantings  now  consist  of  resi start   varieties. 
J.   B.   Kendrick-,   in  California,    reported  fusarium  yellows  generally 
prevalent  in  the  Terminus  district  of  San  Joaquin  County  where  Golden 
types   are  grown.      All   green  tyoes  were  highly  resistant.      Fusarium 
sp.,    yellows,   caused  a  trace  loss  in  Pennsylvania  according  to  R.   S. 
Kirby.     Wilt  caused  by  Fusarium  sp.  was  observed  in  Wisconsin.     Known 
infested  areas  are  largely  planted  to  resistant  varieties.     This 
disease  was  also  present  in  a  few  muck  fields  in  New  Jersey. 

Heterodera  marioni,    root  knot  nematode,   was  observed  in  New 
York  causing  injury  to  greenhouse' celery  seedlings.     In  Ohio,    John 
D.  Wilson  reported  "This  disease  was  surprisingly  scarce  considering 
the  mild  winter  preceding  and  the    rather  dry  growing  season."     The 
estimated  reduction  in  yield  was  1  percent. 

Phytomonas  /jagg;eri,  bacterial  blight.  New  York,  now  found 
only  on  a  few  farms  mostly  in  Wayne  County,  and  is  usually  easily 
controlled  by  regular  dusting  practices    (A.   G.   Newhall).      (PDR  23:263). 

Rhizoctonia   sp. ,    rot,   was  observed   in  Bergen  County,    New  Jersey. 

Septoria  apii  and  S.    apii-^raveolentis ,  late  blight,   was  reported 
much  less   prevalent  in  New  York  than  in  1938.      The  weather  was  too  dry 
to  permit  its  spread.      Newhall  stated  that  growers  were  paying  more 
attention  to  disease-free  seed,    seed  treatment,    and  seedbed  dusting. 
In  Pennsylvania  R.   S.   Kirby  reported  7  percent  loss.      J.   D.  Wilson  in 
reporting  from  Ohio  said  the  "Disease  was  net    observed  in  epidemic 
form  in  any  field  this  year  probably  because   of  dry  warm  weather 
prevailing  during  most  of  the   growing  season."     Estimated  reduction 
in  yield  was  1  percent.      In  Michigan  Ray  Nelson  reported  "Rainfall  was 
deficient  in  September  and  October;    therefore,- la te  blight  was  much 
less  destructive   than  usual.      In   scattered  areas  average  losses 
occurred  following  fall  rains."     Estimated  total  loss  was  7  percent. 
Not  as  prevalent   as  last  year  in  Wisconsin,    according  to  R.   E.   Vaughan. 
Occurrence  was  rioted  in  Washington,    in  Pierce  County.     The  disease  was 
reported  from  California  by  M.  W.   Gardner  and  John  T.  Middleton.      In 
Massachusetts,   much  less   prevalent  than  last  year  owing  to  the  dry 
season.      (PDR  23:262). 
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Virus  diseases:      In  New  York,   Newhall  stated  that  all  virus 
troubles  were  more  prevalent  than  usual.     Ho  reported  considerable 
amounts  of  what  was  probably  aster  yellows,  although  the  diagnosis 
was  doubtful.      J.   B.   Kendrick,    in  California,    reported  aster  yellows 
much  more   prevalent  and   severe  than  in  previous  years  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.      Damage  up   to  25  percent  was   caused  in  many 
fields  near  Sacramento.      In  New  York,   Newhall  reported  more  apids   and 
more   cucumber  mosaic  on  celery  than  usual  in  Wayne  County,    with  losses 
of  a   trace  to   50  percent  in  some  fields.      There  was   some   loss  of  early 
celery  (June)    in  Orange  County.      In  California,    J.   E.   Kendrick  reported 
western  celery  mosaic   severe  in  market  gardens  south  of  Sacramento 
(up  to   100  pecent)    in  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Valley.     J.  T.  Middle- 
ton  reported  the   disease  in  Los   Angeles,    Orange  and  San  Diego   Counties. 
The  Department  of  Plant   Pathology  reported  western  yellow  mosaic  in 
King  County,  Washington.     Spotted  wilt  was  reported  in  Contra  Costa 
County,   California  by  M.  W.   Gardner. 

Non-parasitic  diseases:      In  New  York,   Charles   Chupp  reported 
black  heart  less   prevalent  than    last  year.     The  weather  was  too   dry 
with  not   enough  hot  nights  to  bring  it   on.      The  estimated  loss  was  a 
trace.      Cracked  stem   (boron  deficiency)    in  Massachusetts      —   not  much 
damage  seen  or  reported  in  spite  of  the  dry  season.      Growers  are  more 
careful  about    overtiming  in  recent  years   (O.C.    Bcyd ) .      In  Connecticut 
J.  G.   Horsfall  reported  the  disease  more  prevalent.,    than  last  year, 
owing  to   the  dry  weather  during  the   early  season.     Newhall  in  New 
York  reported  cracked  stem  less  prevalent    than  usual    in  spite  of  the 
dry  season  as  borax  was  successfully  used  in  the    worst  fields.      Salt 
injury  was  reported  in  Massachusetts   (PDR  23:262). 

ASPARAGUS   OFFICINALIS.      ASPARAGUS: 

Cercospora  asparagi,    leaf  spot.      South  Carolina,    in  Barnwell 
County. 

Fusarium  spp. ,    stem  rot,    wilt  and    root   rot.      Stem   rot   in 
Massachusetts  was  reported  less  prevalent  than  last  year  or  for   several 
previous  years,    owing  to    the   dry    season.      The   Now  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Plant   Pathology  reported  wilt  of  no  great  economic  importance. 
In  Washington  a  destructive  fusarium  root   rot  occurred  in  the  central 
irrigated  section  (Yakima  Valley)    (Wash.    Agr.   Exp.    Sta.   Bull.    384:62. 
1939.     (Rept.   1938-39)). 

Puccinia  asparagi ,    rust,  was  less  prevalent  in  Massachusetts 
than  for  several  previous  years,    owing  to  the   diy  season,   according 
to  0.   C.  Boyd,   who    reported  that  the  Washington  varieties  apparently 
are  becoming  more    susceptible.      Estimated  loss  0.5   percent.      Charles 
Chupp  reporting  from  New  York   said  "Several   States  have  reported  re- 
newed outbreaks  of  rust,    therefore,    I    examined  asparagus  plantings 
wherever  I  could  this  summer.      I  visited  about   20  counties,  but  I 
found  no  rust  upstate."     New  Jersey  reported  rust  more  abundant   than 
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usual     —   especially  severe  in,  a  few  plantings  in  the  south.     R.   A. 
Jehle  in  Maryland  reported  the  usual  prevalence  with  2.5  percent  loss. 
Other  States  reporting  were  Wisconsin  and  North  Dakota. 

Sunsculd.     Washington,   in  Benton  County. 

BEAN.      See  PHASEGLUS. 

BEET,   GARDEN.      See   BETA  VULG-ARlS. 

BEET,  MANGEL  WURZEL.     See  BETA  VULGARIS  MACRORHIZA. 

BETA  VULGARIS.      GARDEN  BEET. 

Actinomyces  scabies,    scab,   was   reported  more  prevalent  than 
last  year  in  Mew  York  by  Charles  Chupp,  who  estimated  e   trace  loss. 
Wisconsin  also  reported  the  disease  more  prevalent.      New  Jersey  reported 
its  occurrence  in  Mid  llesex  County. 

Alternaria  ep . ,  1  e  ?■  f  sp  ot :     We  s  hi  ng  to  n . 

Cei'cosroxT  b'ti^ol? ,   3 oaf  spot:      Seven  reports   from  widely 
scattered  farms  in  Connecticut,   but   only  a  trace  loss  was  recorded. 
New  York  reported  a  trace  loss.      J.   D.  Wilson  in  Ohio  reported  2  per- 
cent reduction  in  yield.     R.   W.   Lewis  reported  the   disease  in  Saginaw 
County,   Michigan.     Lees   prevalent    than   last  year  in  Wisconsin,   according 
to  R.  S.  Vaughan.     New  Jersey,   Texas,    Oklahoma,    Kansas,  Washington, 
and  California  reported  occurrences. 

P  e  rcnosg  or  a  s  cr.  a  c  ht  i  i ,    downy  mildew.  Washington  end   California. 

Rhizoctcnia   and   Pythium,    dnmping-off.      In  Wisconsin,   R.   E. 
Vaughan  reported  the  usual  prevalence.      "Cuprocide  was  used  by  many 
Milwaukee  truck  gardeners,    few  sugar  beet  growers."     R.   solani,   crown 
rot,  was  reported  by  G.   H.   Starr  in  Wyoming  causing  a  trace  loss. 

Scler^tium  rol^eii,    southern  blight,;      Texas. 

Virus  diseases:      Curly  top  ana  mosaic  were  reported  from  Texas. 

Black   spot  (boron  deficiency)   was   reported  by  R.   E.  Vaughan  as 
being  less  prevalent   than  in  1Q33.      This  disease   has  become  rapidly 
an   extremely  important  one  in  the    canning  industry. 

Blight   (heat  injury,   110°+  when  plants  wore  young):     Washington, 

in  Benton  County. 

Girdle   (boron  deficiency)    caused  a  trace   loss   in  New  York, 
according  to    Charles  Chupp,  who    stated  that  boron  is  being  used  mere 
generally. 
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C r own  rot   ( und et erfn  ined ) :     Ws  shi.  ng t o n . 

BETA  VULGARIS   CICLA.      SWISS   CHARD : 

Pbymatotrichum  onmivorum,    root    rot.     Rogers  estimated  a  loss 
of  4  percent  in  Bell  County,   Texas. 

Curly  top   (virus)    was   observed   in  Contra  Costa  County,    California, 
according  to   M.   W.   Gardner. 

BETA  VULGARIS  MACRCRHIZA.     MANGEL-WURZEL: 

Cercospora  beticela,  leaf  spct,accordi.ng  to  Charles  Chupp  was 
rather   common  this  year  despite  dry  hot  weather;    however,    it  was  much 
less   prevalent  than  in  1938. 

Curly  top   (virus).     Washington,   in  Okanogan  County. 

(3RASSICA  CAMPESTRIS)     RUTABAGA.   BRASSICA  OLERACEA  vary  NAPO-BRASSICA; 

Erysiphe  frrarainis,    powdery  mildew.      Texas.      California,    usual 
prevalence  in  Orange  County,   according  to   John  T.  Middleton. 

Phytomonas   campostris,    black  rot.      New  Jersey.     Wisconsin, 
scattered  distribution. 

Verticillium  albo-atrum,     wilt.      In  Orange   County,   California, 
John  T.  Middleton  reported  the    usual  prevalence. 

BRASSICA  CHINENSIS.     R.KCHCI  CABBAGE: 


Cere cs per ella  albo -maculans ,    leaf  spot.      San  Mateo   County, 
California. 

BRASSICA  OLERACEA  var.    BROCCOLI; 

Alte mar ia  brassicae,   leaf  spot.      In  Mew  York  a  trace   loss  was 
reported  by  Charles  Chupp. 

My c o s phaer e  11  a  brassicicola,    ring    spot,   was   reported  by  M.   W. 
Gardner,    in  San  Mateo   County,    California   on  a   variety  known  locally 
as   Breschetti. 

Phytomonas   campestris .    black   rot.    Trace  loss  in  New  York  reoorted 
by  Charles  Chupp.      Harold  T.    Cook,    in  Virginia   reported  the   disease 
localized  in  portions  of  fields   set  with  plants  raised  on  one  farm  in 
Pennsylvania.     There  was   practically  none   on  other  plants  in  the   field. 

Wisconsin. 
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Plssmodioohora  brassicao,   club  root.      In  Nassau  County,   0.    S. 
Cannon  reported  a   trace. 

Black  ring  (virus)    in  California  was  reported  by  C.   E.   Scott 
in  Santa  Clara  County,    ana  by  M.  Ti.   Gardner  on  B.   oleracea  italic  a 
in  Contra  Costa  and  San  Mateo  Counties. 

Albinism.      Southwest  Texas   (PDR  24:42) » 

PRASSICA  OLERACEA   BOTYTIS.      CAULIFLOTlt: 

Alt emaria  brassicae,   leaf  spot,    caused  a  trace  reduction  in 
Connecticut,   according  to  J.   G.   Horsfall.      In  Massachusetts,    0.    C.    Boyd 
reported  the  disease  much  less  prevalent  than  in  1933  owing  to  the  dry 
year.     A.   herculea ,   gray  leaf  spot,    was   reported  with  A.  brassica< 
from  Mew  York  by  Charles  Chupp  as  being  much  less  prevalent  then  last 
year  or  for   several   previous  years.      Apparently  the  weather  was   too  dry 
and  hot . 

Corticium  so  lam.,,    wirestem,   was  observed  in  seed  beds  in  Hew 
York. 

Errinja  caretovcra,    soft  rot.      In  New  York,    Charles  Chupp  reported 
slightly  more  than  last  year  because  there  was  more  insect  injury. 
Estimated  loss  0.25   oercent.     In  Nassau  Court./,  0.   5.    Cannon  reported 
one-third  of  plants  in  2  fields   had   heads  retted  in  the    button  stage. 

Fusariuri  car girt inans,   yellows:     This  disease  was  only  reported 
from  Wisconsin,   where   cauliflower  is  said   to  be  a  very  minor  crop. 

M; rc o s p h a e r e  1 1  a  b^assicisola,   ring  spot:      California,    in  San 
Mateo  County  (If.W.   Gardner). 

Perono sacra  parasitica,  downy  mildew,   was  reported  by  Charles 
Chupp  as  much  less  prevalent  in  New  York   than  last  year  or  for  seversl 
previous  years,    as  it   ivas  too  dry  and   net   for  the  mildew  to  develop. 
M.   R.   Harris  reported  it  in  Santa  Barbara  County,   California. 

Phytomonas  camoe stria,   black  ret,    in  Massachusetts  was  reported 
by  0.   C.   Boyd  as   causing  2  percent  less  —  less   prevalent  than  for 
several  previous  years.     Charles  Chupp  reporting  from  New  York  said, 
"Again  it   began  to  appear   in  September  and  did   rather  serious  d 
in  a  number  of  late  fields.     The  scarce   of  inoculum  has   not   yet  been 
determined,      ^intercross,   Bar bar oa   vulgaris ,   has  c    similar  disease,   but 
the  two  organisms  do  not   cross  on  opposite  hosts."     C.   E.   Tims  in 
Louisiana  reported  bleck  rot  very  destructive  in  one  planting  cf 
several  acres  in  west  Feliciana  Parish,   Louisiana  . 

Phytomonas  maculicola,  peppery  leaspot,   was  reported  much  less 
prevalent  in  i  issachusetts  owing  to  the  dry  season.      In  New  York  it 
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"could  not  be   found  this  season,    although  isolations  were  made  from 
material  with    symptoms  resembling  the  disease." 

Plasmcdiophora  brassicae,    club   root,    was  reported  from  New 
Hampshire  by  5.   Dunn.      It  was  less  prevalent    in  Massachusetts  than 
in  an  average  year,    owing  to  the  generally  dry  season.      Estimated 
loss  was  1  percent.      New  York,   scattered  distribution,    estimated  loss 
a  trace.     In  Ohio,   J.   D.  Wilson  reported  2  percent  loss.     Washington, 
in  Piere  County. 

Sclerotinia   sclercbiorum,   watery  soft  rot,    was  reported  in  New 
York  by  Charles   Chupp,    "Not  so   prevalent   on  cauliflower  as  on  cabbage  — 
possibly  because  of  more   open  growth. "     Estimated  loss   a  trace. 

Black  ring   (virus)  was   reported  in  Contra  Costa  and  San  Mateo 
Counties,    California  by  M.   W.   Gardner. 

Mosaic    (virus).     Reported  from  California  by  M.  W.   Gardner  and 
John  T.   Middleton. 

Malnutrition,  due  to  magnesium  deficiency,   according  to   Charles 
Chupp  in  New  York,    has   in  recent  years  been  confused     with   injury  due 
to   acid  soil.     Most   commercial  growers  are  now  using  magnesium  lime. 
A  trace  loss  was  estimated.     Malnutrition,   due  to   low  pH  of  soil, 
caused  a   total   loss  of   5   to   7   percent  in  New  York.     There  seemed 
more  than  usual.     Owing  to  lock  of  rains,    lime  that  had  been  applied 
did  not   become  available.      A  few  fields  were   seen  where  the  entire 
crop  w  ■ :-'  s  1  os  t   ( C  ha  r  1  e  s  C  hupp ) . 

Tipburn  (potash  deficiency)   in  New  York  "was  reported  less 
prevalent   than  for   several  previous  years.      In  dry  hot    seasons,   this 
tipburn  is   less  severe.      (Charles  Chupp). 

BRA.-SICA  pLERACEA  CAPITATA.      CABBAGE . 

Alternaria  brassicae,    leaf   spot,    was  reported   less  prevalent  in 
Massachusetts,    owing   to   the   dry  season.      A.    herculea,    gray  leaf   spot, 
was  reported  with  A.    brassicae  in  New  York.      There  was  more  than 
usual,    since   it   followed  injury  by  drouth,    aphids,   heat   etc.      Total 
estimated  loss  a  trace.      In  Pennsylvania,    R.    S.   kirby  reported  a  loss 
of  0.1  percent   from  alternaria  leaf   spot.     Wisconsin,    scattered  dis- 
tribution. 

Corticium  so  Ian  i,    wire   stem,    stem  rot.      In  New  York  Charles 
Chupp  estimated  a  trace  loss  and  stated  that  there  is  always  an 
appreciable  loss  from  setting  out  plants   with  wire  stem.      New  Jersey. 
In  Pennsylvania  R.    3.    Kirby  reported   5  percent  reduction  in  yield. 
The  disease  was   found  in  some   hotbeds  in  Kansas,    according  to   0.    II . 
Elmer.      In  California,   John  T.    Middleton  reported  that   stem  rot  usually 
attacks   the    transplants,    particularly  in  low  spots   in  the  field. 
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Erwinia   carotcyora,    bacterial  soft   rot,   followed  worm  and  aphid 
injury  in  New  York.      Less  prevalent   than   in  1938  —   estimated  loss   a 
trice.     In  Indiana,   R.  W.  Samson  reported  the    disease  bad  on  late 
harvested  and  stored  cabbage.     Estimated  total  loss  was  12  percent. 
0.   H.  Elmer  in  Kansas  reported   soft  rot  less  prevalent   than  in  1938. 

Erysiphe  polygoni,    powdery  mildew,   was  reported  in  Centra  Costa 
County,    California  by  M.  W.   Gardner. 

Fusarium  conglutinans,    wilt  or  yellows,    in  New  York,    as  reported 
by  Charles  Chupp  is  more  widespread  than  ever  before.     Much  seed  of 
resistant  varieties  is  now  being  usci.      In  Nassau   County,   0'.    S.    Cannon 
reported    5  percent  loss  for  the  entire  county.     Other   counties  reporting 
were  Niagara,    Orleans,    Monroe,   Wayne,    Ontario,   Richmond,   and  Nassau. 
New  Jersey   reported  less  than  usual  throughout  the  State.      In  Pennsyl- 
vania R.   S.   Kirby   estimated  £  percent    reduction  in  yield.     R.  A.   Jehle 
reported  yellows  in  Maryland   less   prevalent  than  last  year,   a  U   percent 
reduction  in  yield  war,  estimated.     In  West  Virginia,   J .   G.   Leach  reported 
a  total  loss  of   5  percent.      J.   D.   Wilson  in  Ohio  reported  that  the   use 
of  resistant   strains  w<  s  gradually  reducing  losses  from  this  disease. 
In  Indiana,  R.  W.   Samson  reported  yellows  more  abundant   than  usual 
on  early  cabbage.      Estimated  loss   5   percent.     In  Michigan,   Ray  Nelson 
remarked  "More   reports  than   in  any  previous   season.      In  the   average 
season,    soil  temperature  is  unfavorable.      The  disease  is  mere  widely 
distributed  than  previous  reports  have  indicated.     Estimated  reduction 
in  yield  2  percent."     R.   E.   Vaughan,    in  Wisconsin,    reported  the  total 
amount  of  yellows   declining  on  account   of  the    general  use  of  resistant 
varieties'  in  areas  known   to  be  infested.      The  disease  was   observed 
in  Minnesota ,   Iowa,    North  Dakota  and  Kansas.     E.   0.  Miller  reported 
50  percent  loss  in  one  large  field  in  Johnson  County,    Kansas.     The 
disease  was  also  noticed  in  Reno  and  southeast  Kansas. 

Myccs^haerella  Irassiciccla,    leaf  spot.     Wfshi ngton,    "leaf   spot 
and  blight  was   especially  serious    en  the   cabbage  grown  for  seed  in 
the    coast  areas."      (Wash."  Bull.    3%:'62.     1939.  Rept.   1938-39).      In 
California,   M.  W.   Gardner   reported  that  the  dry  fall  checked  the    spread 

of  the  disease. 

Percnospora  parastica,    downy  mildew,    in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  was  less  prevalent   than  for    several   previous  years  according  to 
Boyd  and  Chupp.      New  Jersey.      R.    3.    Kirby  reported  a  trace  loss   in 
Pennsylvania.     Texas,   in  Dimmit  and  Hidalgo  Counties.     In  California, 
John  T.   Middleton  reported  downy  mildew  more  prevalent    than  for 
several   previous  years. 

Phoma  iingam ,   blackleg,   in  Massachusetts  was  much  less  prevalent 
than   last  year   according  to  0.    C.    Boyd.     A  trace   loss  was  reported  by 
J.  G.  Hors'fall  in  Connecticut.     Charles  Chupp  reported  a  trace  loss 
in  up-state  New  York  and  0.5  percent    en  Lena  Island.      In  Nassau  County: 
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"One  five-acre  field  was  plowed  up  because  of  it.      It  was  imported 
on  southern-grown  plants."      0.    S.   Cannon.      New  Jersey,    generally  dis- 
tributed.     (PPR  23:170).      In  West  Virginia  J.   G.  Leech  estimated  1 
percent  loss.     R.   A.    Jehle  in  Maryland  reported  blackleg  more  preva- 
lent than  last  year  or   for  several  previous  years   —   estimated  total 
loss  was  2  percent.      R.   E.   Vaughan  reported   scattered  distribution 
in  Wisconsin. 

Phytomonas   campestris,    black  rot,   in  Massachusetts  was  reported 
less   prevalent   than  last  year  or  in  an  average  year  owing  to   the  unusu- 
ally dry  season.      Boyd  estimated  a   total  loss   of   2  percent.      New  York 
reported   a  total  loss  of  2  to  3  percent.      "It   still  comes  late  in  the 
season.      The  source   cf  the   inoculum  has   not   yet  been  found."     Now 
Jersey.      In  Pennsylvania  R.    S.   Kirby  reported  a   total   loss  of  1.5   per- 
cent —  less   prevalent   th  n   for    several  previous  years.     R.   A.    Jehle 
in  Maryland   reported  1.5  percent  reduction  in  yield.      J.   0.   Leach  in 
West  Virginia  estimated  a  total  loss   of  1  percent.      A  loss  of  25 
percent  was   reported  by  G.   H.   Godfrey   in  Hidalgo   and    Cameron  Counties, 
Texas.     In  Ohio,   J.   D.  Wilson  reported  an  estimated  reduction  in  yield 
of  2  percent.      According  to  R.  W.   Samson   the   disease  in  Indiana  was 
much  less  prevalent  than  last  year  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dry 
weather  checked  the   spread  of  the    disease  en  the  late   crop.      "Consider- 
able late  cabbage  is  grown  en  muck  soil  in  northern  Indiana.      No  rains 
fell  after  August  19  until  after  frost."     Michigan;  Wisconsin,   dis- 
tribution "was   scattered  in  the    eastern,    southeastern,    and  western 
parts  of  the  St   te.      It  was  quite  bad  in  the  Shiocton  area.      (R.   S. 
Vaughan) .      I.   E.  Melhus  reported  only  a  trace  loss  in  Iowa,   much  less 
prevalent   than  for  several  previous  years. 

Phyt omonas  maculicola,   leaf  spot,   was  reported  by  J.   T. 
Middleton  from  California  affecting  young  leaves. 

Plasmodiophora  brassicae,    club  root,   was  observed  in  New  Hamp- 
shire.     Boyd  reported  1'  percent  loss   in  Massachusetts  —  much  less 
prevalent  than  in  1938.    (PDR  23:343)*     One  report   from  Connecticut. 
Charles' Chupp  in  New  York  reported  1  to   3  percent   total,  loss.      The 
New  Jersey  State  Department    of  Plant   Pathology  reported  the   disease 
generally   distributed.      One   field  in  Cumberland  County  showed  15  percent 
infection.     Pennsylvania  and  Maryland   each  reported  0.5  percent    loss. 
A  trace  loss  in  West  Virginia  according  to  J.   G.  .Leach.      In  Wisconsin 
R.   E.   Vaughan  reported   club  root  less  prevalent   than   in  1938  owing  to 
the  dry  weather.      In  Minnesota   C.    J.   Eide  reported  "Always  present  — 
probably  the    same   as  usual."      In  Indiana  R.   W.    Samson  reported  a  trace 
loss.      "Noted  in  abundance  in  cabbage   planting  at  Walkerton  in  soil 
contaminated  by  mint   plants  taken  from  muck  soil  infested  with  club 
root."     Michigan.    Washington,    in  Pierce  and.   King  Counties. 

Sclerotinia   sclorotiorum,   drop,   was  reported  in  New  York  mostly 
on  cabbage  which   was    not  harvested  early  enough   for  proper  stage  of 
maturity. 
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Virus  diseases:      Mosaip  was  reported  in  Wisconsin  and 
California;   ring  spot    in  Washington  and   black  ring  in  California. 

Tipburn   (non  parasitic — potash  deficiency ) .     Much  less   than 
usual  in  New  York  be  cause   of  dry  weather. 

BRASSICA  OLERACEA  GE.MIFERA,      BRUSSELS  SPROUTS; 

Erwi nia   carotovora,    soft  rot.     Washington  in  Pierce  and  Grays 
Harbor  Counties. 

L'yco sohaerella  brassicicola,   ring  spot,  was  reported  in  San 
Mateo  County,    California  by  M.  W.  Gardner. 

BRASSICA  OLFRACEA  var.    NAPO-BRASSICA .      See  under  Bras sic a  cnmoestris. 
BRASS ICA  PEKINENSTS.      PETSAI  CAPBAGE : 

Cercb sporella  albo-maculans,   leaf  spot,  was  observe!  in  San 
Mateo  County,    California  by     M.  W.   Gardner* 

BRASSICA  Pi PA.      TURNIP : 

Albernaria  brass icae,    leaf  spot,   was  observed  in  Massachusetts, 
but  was  much  less  prevalent  than  in  1938. 

CercosTjoreIIa  aibo-ma culans ,    leaf  s  )ot,   in  Massachusetts   caused 
an  estimated  loss  of  2  percent,   which  was  less  than  usual. 

Erysiahe  gramini  s,    powdery  mildew,   was  reported  in  Los   Angeles 
and  Riverside  Counties,   California  by  John  T.   Middleton. 

Keterodera  marioni,    root  knot  nematode,   Oklahoma. 

Phcma  lingam,    blackleg,   was  reported  much  less  prevalent   in 
Massachusetts,    owing  to   the   dry  season. 

Phytomonas  canine stris,   black  rot.      In  Massachusetts,    0.   C.   Boyd 
estimated  1  percent  loss.     Much  less  prevalent    than  in  1933  owing  to 
the  dry  season.      J.  G.   Horsfall  estimated  a   trace  reduction  in  yield 
in  Connecticut. 

Plasmodiophora  brass icae,   club  root,   was  much  less  prevalent   than 
in  1938  in  Massachusetts,  according  to  0.   C.    Boyd. 

Dark  center   (boron  deficiency)   was  more  prevalent    in  Massachu- 
setts than  for    several  previous  years  owing   to   the  dry  season. 
Estimated  loss  was  7  percent  according  to   C.    C.    Boyd,   who    stated  that 
many  growers   prevent    losses  by  applying   borax  to   the    soil. 

Leaf  necrosis    (undetermined).     Washington. 
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Mosaic    (virus).      California. 

BROCCOLI.      See  BRASSICA  OLERACEA  var. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.      See   BRASSICA  OLERACEA  GEMMIFERA. 

CABBAGE.      See  BRASSICA  OLERACEA  CAPITATA. 

CANTALOUPE.      See   CUCUMIS  MELO. 

CAPSICIM  ANNUUM. PEPPER : 

Altornaria   sp. ,   black  spot,   in  New  York,  according  to   Charles 
Chupp   caused  a  total   loss   of  2  to  $  percent.      "Following  malnutrition, 
sunscald,   and   other  injuries  the    disease  was   rather  common."     The 
disease  caused  much  damage  in   southeast  Kansas,    according  to    0.    H. 
Elmer  and  J.   0.   Miller.     Michigan  reported  a  trace  loss.      A.    solani, 
early  blight,    according  to   K.    S.    Chester,    was   common  in  Oklahoma.      A 
trace  loss  was  reported  in  Texas. 

Cercosnora    capsici,    leaf   spot,   in  Louisiana,   caused  a   loss  of 
l.to   2  percent  according  to   L.   H.   Person. 

Cladosporium  herb a rum,  black  mold.      In  greenhouse  in  Texas. 
(P.   A.   Young). 

Colletotri  chum  sp.,  fruit  rot.      Charles  Chupp  reported  that 
owing   to  high  temperatures,    slight   amounts  occurred  in  up-state   New 
York  where  it   is    rarely  present . 

Fusarium  sp.?  wilt   (root  rot)?     Reported  in  Louisiana  by  L.H. 
Person,    causing  a  total  loss  of   5   percent. 

Glomerella  cingulata,    anthracnose,    in  Massachusetts  was  much 
less   prevalent   than  in  1938   owing  to  the    dry  weather  —   estimated  loss 
0.5  percent.      G.    piperata  was  reported  in  Louisiana   and   Texas. 
Colletotri chum  nigrum  was  also   reported  in  Louisiana. 

Phytomonas  vesicatoria,    bacterial  spot,  was  reported  by  Boyd 
as  being  much  less  prevalent   in  Massachusetts  than  last  year   owing  to 
the   dry  weather  from  June  to   August.      Spotting  was  mostly  on  the    foliage 
—  very  little  on  the   fruit.      Connecticut,    occurred  on  varietal  plots 
at  Storrs   (PDR  24:34-36).     In  New  York  no  trace  cf   it    could  be  found 
up  State.     Present   on  Long  Island.      Other  States  reporting  were  Texas, 
Michigan,    and  Wisconsin. 

Phytophthora  capsici,  root   rot,  was  found  wherever  peppers   are 
grown  in  Orange  County,   California,   according  to    J.  T.  Middleton,  who 
reported  the  disease  from  San  Diego  County  also.     Damping-off  (Pythium 
and  Rhizoctonia   spp.)    caused  2  percent  loss  in  Massachusetts.     Pythium 
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(de  Baryanum  type)    fruit  rot  was   reported  from  Louisiana  by  A.   G. 
Plakidas,  who    remarked  "As  far  as  our  files  show,   the   disease  has  not 
been  noted   in  Louisiana  before."     This  is  the  first  report  to   the 
Survey  from  Louisiana  on  this  host.     Estimated  reduction  in  yield  was 
set  at  2  percent. 

Sclerotium  rolfsii,    southern  blight.     Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Verticillium  albo-atrum,  wilt,    in  California  was  reported  by 
J.   T.  Middleton  as   common  in  Crange  County,  west   of  Santa  Ana,    south. 
Peppers   commonly  grown  in  this  region. 

Albinism  (Probably  genetic)   Texas   (PDR  24:41-43). 

Blossom-end  rot    (non-parasitic)   was  more  prevalent   in  Massa- 
chusetts than  last  ye    r,   owing  to  the  dry  season  —   estimated  loss  was 
7  percent  (C.    C.    Boyd).     Connecticut  and  Texas  also  reported  the 
disease. 

Curly  top   (virus).     Texas   (PDR  24:41-43).      Pacific  northwest. 
(PDR  24:133).     Mosaic   (virus).     G.   C.    Boyd  reported  a  loss   of  5  per- 
cent in  Massachusetts.      Connecticut  reported  a  trace  loss.     In  New 
York  Charles  Chupp  reported  a  total  loss  of  3  to   7  percent  from 
tobacco  mosaic.      In  up  State  it  was  far  more   common  than  usual  — 
apparently  due   to    hot  dry  weather.     M.   3.   Linn  reported  the   losses   small 
in  Staten  Island.      C.   A.   Ludwig  reported  cucumber  mosaic  on  sweet 
pepper  in  Washington,    D.  C.  Texas,    5  percent  loss  in  Dimmit  County. 
Loss  was  slight  in  Cameron  County.     Tobacco  mosaic  was  reported  in 
Oklahoma  by  K.    Starr  Chester.      0.   H.  Elmer   reported  its  occurrence 
in  Kansas.      In  Iowa,    I.   E.  Melhus  reported  "In  pepper   fields  adjacent 
to  tomato  fields  losses  were  about   5C  percent,    on  Muscatine  Island." 

Soot ted  wilt   (virus)  was  reported  from  California  in  Contra 
Costa,    Los  Angeles,   Riverside  and   San  Diego  Counties  by  Middleton  and 
Gardner. 

CICHORIUH  SNDIVIA.      ENDIVE  AND  ESCARCLE; 

Corticiun  solani,   bottom  rot.  In  New  York,   C.   S.   Cannon  reported 

1  percent  less  in  Nassau  County.     M.  B.   Linn  reported  2  percent  loss 

in  Staten  Island.      On  the  whole,    the  disease  was  less  prevalent  than 
in  1938. 

Yellows  (virus)  was  reported  more    prevalent  than  for  several 
previous  years  in  New  York.     Heavy  infestations  of  leaf  hopper  vectors 
favored  the  disease.      In  Nassau  County,   C.   S.    Cannon  reported  5  percent 
loss  —  most   serious  from  July  1  to  August  15.     M.   B.  Linn  reported 
4  percent   loss  on  Staten  Island.      "The  distance  from  bed   to  weed 
reservoirs  of  vector  and  virus  determines  the  amount   of  disease." 
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CITRULLUS  VULGARIS.      WATERMELON: 

M.   N.   Walker  in  a  report   on  watermelon  diseases  in  Florida  in 
1939  (PDR  23:279-280),    states  that  the  1939  watermelon  season  was 
a  disastrous  one  throughout  the  State,    growers  sustained  losses  ranging 
from  20  to  100  percent,   with  a  State  average  close  to   50  percent. 
The  loss  generally  was  successively  worse  as  the    season  progressed 
from  central  to   northern  Florida. 

Alternaria   cucumerina,    leaf  spot.      Florida.      In  Indiana,   R.  W. 
Samson  reported  5   percent  loss  —  more  prevalent    than   for   several 
previous  years.     Michigan,   in  Oakland  County. 

Cercospora  citrullina,    leaf   spot.      Florida. 

Collet otrichum  lagenarium,   anthracncse.      In  New  York  Charles 
Chupp  reported  that  watermelons  were  being  more  commonly  grown  in  the 
State,   and  anthracnose  was  much  less  prevalent  on  watermelons  than 
on  muskmelons  and  cucumbers.     The  disease  in  New  Jersey  was  generally 
distributed  according  to  the   State  Department   of  Plant  Pathology. 
R.   A.   Jehle  reported  the  disease  less  prevalent  in  Maryland,    estimated 
total  loss  was  2  percent.      South  Carolina   (PDR  23:309).     'Florida. 
In  West  Virginia  J.    G.    Leach  reported  a  trace  loss.      Texas.      R.  W. 
Samson  reported  the   disease  more   prevalent  than  for  several  previous 
years  in  Indiana,    1  percent  loss  was   estimated  from  lowered  quality. 
Hawksburg  and  Klondike  R7  were  the  most  resistant  varieties.      Other 
States   reporting  the   disease  more  prevalent    were  Minnesota,   with  a  loss 
of  5  percent,    Iowa  with  a  loss  of  20  percent,   and  Kansas  with  severe 
losses  in  Kaw  Valley.     I.   E.   Melhus  noted  100  percent  infection  in 
many  fields   in  Iowa.     Michigan. 

Erwinia  tracheiahila,   bacterial  wilt,  was   reported  more   prevalent 
than  usual  in  Maryland  by  Jehle,   who    estimated  a  loss    of  3  percent, 
Washington. 

Fusariun  bulbigenum  niveum,   wilt,   which  usually  occurs   in  about 
the  same  abundance  each  year,    was  reported  no  worse  than  usual  this 
year.      The   highest  estimated  losses  were:      West  Virginia,    20  percent; 
Iowa,    15  percent;   Virginia,    5  percent;    and  Florida   3   percent.      Other 
States  recording  the   disease  were  New  Jersey,   Oklahoma,   Texas,    Indiana, 
Michigan,   Minnesota,   and  Kansas. 

Heterodera  marioni,    root   knot  nematode,    in  Oklahoma  was   reported 
severe   on  samples   submitted  by  K.    S.    Chester. 

Mycosphaerella   citrullina,    gummy  stem  blight,    in  Florida  was 
reoorted  by  M.    N.  Walker  as  less  prevalent  than  in  1938.     He   stated 
that  this  disease  is  generally  present,    but  only  occasionally  causes 
losses. 
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Pseudoperonospora  cubensis,   downy  mildew,   in  eastern  Virginia  ■ 
was   reported  as  prevalent  as  last  year,    estimated  reduction  in  yield 
being  2  percent.      Harold  T.   Cook  remarked  that  this  disease  "Rivals 
anthracnose  in  importance  and  is    probably  mistakenly  identified  for  the 
latter  in  many  cases."     South  Carolina  (PDR  23:309).     According  to 
M.    N.  Walker,   in  Florida,   downy  mildew  was  State  wide;    the  infection 
was   generally  heavier  than  had   occurred  during  the    past  10  years. 
Defoliation  markedly  reduced  the   quality.      Total  estimated 'loss  was 
set  at  15  oercent.      Texas.     In  Indiana  R.  W.   Samson  reported  a  loss 
of  3  percent  in  quality. 

Pythium  seedling  loss  in  Iowa  was  less  than  last  year,   according 
to  I.  E.  Melhus,   who  estimated  a  total  loss  of  3  percent.     P.   acanthi  cum, 
blossom  end  rot,   caused  2  percent  reduction  in  yield  in  the   same  State. 

Mosaic  (virus).      Iowa. 

C0L0CASIA  ESCULSNTA.      DASHEEN: 

Pythium  debaryanum,   root  rot,   was   reported  in  Orange  County, 
California  by  M.   R.    Harris. 

CUCUMIS  IvIELC.      CANTALOUPE: 

Alternaria  cucumerina,    leaf  blight,   according  to   0.    C.   Boyd 
was  much  less  prevalent  in  Massachusetts  than  last  year  owing  to   the 
dry  season,    estimated  total  loss  was  2  percent.      Connecticut.      Charles 
Chupo  in  New  York  reported  leaf  blight  less  prevalent  than  in  1938 
owing  to  the  dry  hot  weather,  which   seemed  unfavorable  for  the  disease. 
"The  only  fields  affected  were   shielded  from  windbreaks  or  high  winds." 
Estimated  total  loss  was  2  to  3  percent.      The  disease  in  New  Jersey 
was  general,   but  most   severe  in  south  Jersey.      In  Maryland   R.   A. 
Jehle  said  it  was  much  more  prevalent  than  last   year  —  2$  percent 
loss  was  reported  from  Wicomico  County  by  the    County  Agent.      Estimated 
total  loss  for  State  was  set  at  A  percent.     R.  W.  Samson,    in  Indiana 
reported  the  disease  more  prevalent   than  last  year  owing  to   abundant 
rains  —  estimated  loss  in  quality  was  25  percent.     It  was   also 
reported  more  prevalent  in  Michigan,   estimated  total  loss  was  2.5 
percent.     According  to   J.    H.   Muncie  it  was  found  in  all  fields  visited. 
Late  pickings  of  melons  were  worthless.     Wisconsin.     Much  more  preva- 
lent in  Iowa  according  to   I.   E.   Melhus,  who  estimated  a  loss  of  10 
percent . 

Cladosporium  cucumerinum,    scab.      In  New  York,    Charles  Chupp 
reported  that   the    hot  dry  weather  was  unfavorable  for  scab  development, 
except  very  late  in  September, 

Colic totri chum  lager.arium,   anthracnose,   was  much  less   prevalent 
in  Massachusetts  this  year,    owing  to  the   dry  weather  in  July,    August, 
and  September.      In  New  York,    Charles  Chupp  reported  "Because   of  high 
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temperatures  this  disease  was  more  destructive  than  ever  recorded  for 
the  State.     Many  fields  were  killed   soon  after  picking  began.      Some 
farmers  thought  it  was  frost."     Estimated  total  loss  5  to  10  percent. 
Maryland  reported  1.5  percent  loss,  which  was  less  than  in  1933. 
J.   G.    Leach  reported  a  trace  loss  in  West  Virginia.      Texas.      In  Ohio, 
J.    D.   Wilson  estimated  a  total  loss   of  10  percent.      In  Indiana  it   was 
noted  by  C.   T.   Gregory  as   causing  considerable  damage.     Estimated  loss 
in  quality  was  1  percent.      R.  E.  Vaughan  in  Wisconsin  reported  anthracnose 
less  prevalent   owing  to    the  dry    season.      In  Minnesota,    according  to  Carl 
J.   Eide,    it  was  "Abundant   around  Twin  Cities  where  a  lot   of  muskmelons 
are  grovn,   and  reported  from  Chatfield  and   other  places."     Estimated 
reduction  in  yield  was  10  percent,   which    is  much  more  than  last  year. 
In  Iowa,   I.  E.  Melhus   reported  100  percent    infection  in  a  few  fields. 
Total  loss  for  the  State  was  estimated  at  5  percent,  which  is  more  than 
last  year,      Kansas  also  reported  it  more   prevalent   than  last  year. 


Erwinia  trachei;ihila»   bacterial  wilt,    in  Massachusetts   caused 
a  loss   of  10  percent  again  this  year,    according  to  0.   C.   Boyd.     In 
New  York,   Charles  Chupp  reported  that  the   hot  dry  weather  favored 
bacterial  wilt.      "Growers  generally  plant  more  seed  than  required, 
so  that  if  10  to  25  percent  of  the  plants  are  killed  by  wilt,    there 
still  is  a  sufficient  stand  for  a  gocd  crop."     R.  A.   Jehle   estimated 
8  percent  loss  in  Maryland.     West  Virginia  and  Indiana,    each  reported 
5  percent  loss;    Iowa,   k  percent.      C.    J.   Eide  reported  the  disease 
always  present  to  some  extent  in  Minnesota.     0.   H.   Elmer  reported 
that  only  a  trace  was  noted  in  Kansas  .  Washington. 

Erysiphe   cichoracearum,    powdery  mildew.      In  New  York,    Charles 
Chupp   reported  "the   dry  hot  weather  seemed  to    favor  mildew  —  worst 
infection  known  in  years.      Some  fields  were  entirely  killed  by  time 
of  first  picking."     In  Texas  15  percent  loss  occurred  in  Dimmit  County. 
California. 

Fusarium  sp . ,    wilt.      In  New  York,   Charles  Chupp  estimated   "100 
percent  loss  on  some  farms.      Hot  dry  weather  favored  the   disease. 
Many  crosses  have  been  made  between  the  well-known  varieties  and  immune 
ones.     Some  of  these   strains  were   tried  in  half-acre  lots  on  infested 
farms.      Immunity  and  quality  have  been  obtained,   but  size  and  yield 
are  lacking.     A  large   number  of  back   crosses  are  now  being  grown." 
A  trace  loss  was  estimated.     John  T.   Middleton  reported  the   disease 
in  Los  Angeles   and  Riverside  Counties,   California.     F.   bulbigenum 
niveum  f.    2,   wilt,   was  found   in  most  fields  visited  in  Berrien  County, 
Michigan,   according  to   J.   H.  Muncie.      A  trace  loss  was   estimated.      In 
Minnesota  the    disease  is    said  to   be  spreading  a  little  each  year.      One 
report  was  received  from  Chatfield. 

Heterodera  marioni,    root   knot  nematode.      Oklahoma. 

Pseudoperonospcra  cubensis ,   downy  mildew.     Massachusetts. 
James  G.   Horsfall  reported  10  percent  loss   in  Connecticut.      "Less 
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serious  than  on  cucumber.  1939  is  an  epiphytotic  year."  According 
to  R.  A.  Jenle  there  was  a  2  percent  reduction  in  yield  in  Maryland. 
Not  so  abundant  as  usual  in  New  Jersey,  according  to  the  State 
Department  of  Plant  Pathology.  In  Texas,  S.  S.  Ivan off  reported  20 
percent  loss  in  Dimmit  County.  The  disease  was  noticed  particularly 
in  Vigo  County,  Indiana,  according  to  R.  W.  Samson,  who  estimated  1 
percent  loss.  Wisconsin,  less  prevalent,  owing  to  the  dry  weather. 

Curly  top  (virus).   Pacific  Northwest  (PDR  2A:133). 

Mosaic  (virus)  was  much  more  prevalent  in  New  York  than  last 
year  or  for  several  previous  years.  According  to  Charles  Churn,  "The 
dry  hot  summer  permitted  widespread  distribution  of  vectors.  Some 
fields  had  almost  no  marketable  fruit.  Nearly  every  field  in  the 
State  was  affected.  Usually  a  100-foot  zone  clear  of  weed  hosts  is 
sufficient,  but  this  year  insect  vectors  seemed  to  migrate  much 
farther."  Estimated  total  loss  for  the  State  was  7  to  10  percent. 
In  Maryland  2.5  percent  loss  was  reported  by  R.  A.  Jehle.  Mosaic 
was  also  observed  in  Texas,  Wisconsin,  Kansas  and  Iowa.  In  Minnesota 
a  little  was  observed  in  experimental  plots. 

CUCUMIS  MELO  INODGRUS.  HONEY  DEVI  AND  CASABA  MELONS : 

Fusarium  wilt  was  reported  by  John  T.  Middle ton 
in  California,  on  honeydew,  in  Los  Angeles  and  Riverside  Counties, 
and  on  casaba  in  Riverside  County. 

Macrophomina  phr.seoli ,  charcoal  rot,  was  isolated  from  fruits, 
stums  and  roots  of  honey  dews  in  California,  according  to  John  T. 
Middle ton. 

CUCUMIS  MELO  RETICULATUS .  PERSIAN  MELON; 

la-croohomina  phaseoli,  charcoal  rot,  caused  A  5  percent  loss  of 
fruit  in  Riverside  County,  California,  according  to  the  report  cf 
John  T.  Middleton.  '  The  fungus  was  isolated  from  the  fruit,  root,  and 
stem. 

CUCUMIS  SATIVUS.   CUCUMBER; 

alternaria  cucumerina,  leaf  Might,  caused  a  trace  loss  in 
Connecticut.   In  New  York,  Charles  Chupp  reported  the  disease  less 
prevalent  than  last  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  too  dry  and 
hot  in  most  parts  of  the  State.  Some  fields  protected  by  windbreaks 
were  completely  killed  by  the  disease.   In  Maryland,  R.  a.  Jehle 
reported  3  percent  reduction  in  yield,  which  is  more  than  was  reported 
in  1938.   J.  H.  Muncie  reported  the  disease  present  in  all  fields 
visited  in  Michigan.   In  Wisconsin  it  was  reported  less  prevalent 
than  last  year  owing  to  the  dry  season. 
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Collet otrich urn  lagenarium,    anthracnose,    caused  a  loss   of   1 
percent  in  Massachusetts,   which  is  much  less  than  in  1938.      Charles 
Chupp  reported  7  to  10  percent  loss  in  New  York.      "Because  of  high 
temperatures  this   disease  was  far  more   severe  than  for  the  last  25 
years.      I   saw  many  fields  from  Hudson  Valley  to  western  part  of  State 
completely  killed  by  the  time  one  or  two  pickings  were  made.      Some 
growers  thought  it  was  frost.      Dusting  plants   did  not  hold  the   disease 
in  check.      Snrays  alone   seemed  to  be  effective."     R.   A.    Jehle  in 
Maryland  reported  1.5  percent   reduction  in  yield  plus  1.5  percent  loss 
in  quality.     In  Ohio,   J.  D.  Wilson  estimated  5  percent  loss.     Anthrac- 
nose in  Wisconsin  was  reported  less  prevalent  this  year   owing  to    the 
dry  weather.      I.   E.   Melhus  reported  10  percent  reduction  in  yield  in 
Iowa. 

Srwinia  tracheiphila,   bacterial  wilt,   was  reported  causing  an 
estimated  loss   of  20  percent  in  Massachusetts.      Charles   Chupp  reported 
1  to  2  percent  loss   in  New  York.      "Although  the  percentage  of  wilt 
was  high  owing   to  the  numerous   insect  carriers,    the  loss  in  yield  was 
not  great   because  an  excess   of   seed  is  planted  and  wilt  helps  to  thin 
the   stand."     In  New  Jersey  wilt  was  not  so  abundant   as  usual;   however, 
it  was   severe   in  some  fields   in   south  Jersey.      R.   A.   Jehle  reported 
3  percent  reduction  in  yield  in  Maryland.      A  total  loss  of  '2  percent 
in  West  Virginia  was   reported  by  J.    G.   Leach.     In  Ohio  J.    D.  Wilson 
reported  5  percent  loss.   .  In  Indiana,    R.   W.   Samson  reported  severe 
losses  —  30  percent  in  one  canning  company  acreage   of  125  acres. 
Estimated  loss    in  quality  for  the  State  was   20  percent.      J.    H.   Muncie 
reported  the  disease  found  in  all  fields  visited  in  Michigan  —  esti- 
mated loss  1  percent.     Wisconsin.      Iowa,    less  prevalent  than  in  1938. 
Estimated  total  loss  was  10  percent.      California,    in  San  Diego   County. 

Erysiphe   cichoracearum,    powdery  mildew,   in  New7  York  was  very 
general,   but  not   so  destructive  on  cucumbers  as  on  melons   and   squash, 
according,  to  Charles  Chupp.      The   hot  dry  weather  seemed  to   favor  the 
disease.      Estimated  total   loss  was  0.5  to  2  percent  loss. 

Heterodera  marioni,    root  knot  nematode,   Washington,    in  WajJLa 
Walla  County. 

Phytomonas  lachrymans,    angular  leaf   soot,    caused   a  trace  loss 
in  New  York.     Charles  Chupp  said   "aooarently  owing  to  vxeather  condi- 
tions and   the    fact  that  nearly  all  growers   treat  the    seed  with   HgCl2, 
this  trouble  is  almost  disappearing  from  the  State."     In  Pennsylvania 
R.    S.    Kirby  reported  a  reduction  in  yield  of  6  percent.      The  disease 
was   severe   in  the   southeastern  part  of  the    State.      In  West  Virginia  a 
total   loss   of   10  percent   was   reported  by   J.    G.   Leach.      J.    H.   Muncie 
reoorted  the    disease  found  in  all  fields  visited  in  Michigan.     Wis- 
consin,   scattered  distribution. 

Pseudoporonospora   cubensis,    downy  mildew, .was  reported  less 
prevalent  than  last  year  in  Massachusetts  by  0.    C.   Boyd,  who    estimated 
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a  total  loss  of  3  percent.     According  to    J.   G.  Horsfall,    cucumbers 
were  a   "complete  loss    in  some  fields  in  Connecticut.  ■  -This  disease 
was  described  early  in  Connecticut  and  a  fairly  complete  record 
of  its  occurrence  exists.     It   seems  to  rise  and   fall.      1938  and  1939 
were  certainly  e  :>iphytotic  years."     In  Mew  York,    "none  reported  —  too 
dry  and  hot."     R.  A.   Jehle  reported  a  loss   of  2  percent  in  Maryland. 
The   disease  was  generally  distributed  in  Virginia,    causing  a  reduction 
in  yield  of  8  percent  according  to  Harold  T.   Cook.     Wisconsin,    less 
prevalent  than   in  1938.     Georgia   (PDF.  23:231,323).     A.  G.    Plaki 
reported  12  percent  reduction  in  yield   in  Louisiana.      "The   spring 
crop  escaped  infection.      For  the   fall  crop,    10  to  15    sprayings  were 
necessary  to  keep  the  disease  in  check."     The  disease  was  reported   in 
Los  Angeles  County,   California  by  M.  R.   Harris. 

Pythium  sp.,    Iowa,    5  pe:cent  reduction  in  yield. 

Sclerctinia    sclerctiorum,    timber  rot,   in  Mew  York,    caused  a 
trace  loss  again  this  year  in  greenhouses  but  was  rare,    according   to 
Charles  Chupp.     Washington,    in  Walla  Walla  County. 

Curly  top  (virus)   Pacific  northwest   (?DR  24:133). 

Mosaic   (virus).      In  New  York,   Charles  Chupp  reported  that  1939 
was   "one   of  the  most  serious  years  for  infection  ever   experienced 
in  the   State.      Very  few  fields  did  net   show  seme  affected  plants. 
Many  fields  shewed  100  percent  infection."-  The  New  Jersey  State 
Department   of  Plant   Pathology  reported  mosaic   severe   on  cucumbers 
grown  under  glass.     Maryland  reported  a  total   loss   of  3  percent, 
which  was  less  than  in  1938.     J.    D.   Wilson  reported  a  total  loss   of  15 
percent  in  Ohio  and  remarked,    "This  disease   is  becoming  increasingly 
prevalent  in  Ohio  and   is  making  production  of  picVJ.es  a  hazardous 
undertaking."     In  Michigan,    J.   H.   Muncie  reported  good  control  by 
weed  host  eradication,  but  present  in  a]J_  fields  visited.     Mosaic 
was  also  observed  in  Wisconsin,    Kansas,   North  Dakota,   and  Washington. 

CUC'JRPITA    5 pp.,   SQUASH: 

Alternaria   cu cume rina ,    leaf  spot.      According  to    James  G. 
Horsfall  in  Connecticut,    "This  disease  was  widespread  but   not 
particularly  destructive.      Apparently  confused   with  early  stages  of 
doxvny  mildew. " 

Cladesoorium  cucumcrinum,    scr,b.      Washington. 

Collet otri chum  lagonsrium,   anthracnose,    in  New  York   caused  a 
trace  loss.      According  to   Charles   Chupp,    "It  was   noticed  that  where 
other  cucurbits   were  killed  by   anthracnose  in  the   vicinity  of   summer 
and  especially  winter  squash,   the  squashes  were  not  much  affected. " 
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Brwinia  carotovora,   bacterial  wilt,    caused  an   estimated  loss 
of  25   percent  in  Massachusetts,    according   to    0.   C.   Boyd,   who    stated  that 
the  temperature   was   above  normal  during  July  and  August,  which  favored 
insect  activity.      In  New  York  Charles  Chupp  reported  3  to  7  percent 
loss.      There  was  almost  an  epidemic.      The   hot  dry  weather  permitted 
more   general  feeding   of  the  insect   carriers.      (PDR  23:231). 

Erysiphe   cichoracearum,    powdery  mildew,   in  New  York  was  reported 
statewide  by  Charles  Chupp,    causing  a  total  loss   of  3   to   5  percent. 
"Very  serious  this  year,    some   plantings  were   killed  entirely  before 
the  fruit  was  formed."     Washington  and  California  also  reported  the 
disease, 

Phytomonas  cucurbitae,  bacterial  blight.  Possibly  because  of 
the  unusually  dry,  hot  weather,  none  was  observed  this  season  in  New 
York .      ( C  ha rl  e  s  Chupp ) . 

Pseudoperonospora   cubensis,   leaf   spot.      Texas. 

Rhizopus   sp.,-  blossom  rot.     Washington. 

Sclcrotinia   scierotiorum,    blossom  end    rot,   was  found  causing 
only  a  trace  loss  on  summer  squash  in  New  York. 

Septoria    cu curbitacearum ,    leaf  spot,    was  much  less  prevalent 
than  last  year  in  Massachusetts.      Boyd  said  that  leaf   spot  was 
usually  present  every  year  on  most   varieties  but  never   very  damaging 
on  any. 

Curly  top   (virus).     Pacific  northwest   (PDR  24:133). 

Mosaic   (virus).     Trace  loss  reported  in  Connecticut.     Much 
more  prevalent  than  last  year  or  for    several  previous  years  in  New 
York.      In  fact  it  was  very  serious  this  year,   especially  on  summer 
squash,    according  to   Charles  Chupp.      Estimated  total   loss  2  to   5 .per-  . 
cent.     Texas   (PDR  24:41-43)*     Mosaic  caused  by  coastal  cucurbit  virus 
(not  Koyes)  was  reported  from  California  by  M.  W.  Gardner.      John  T. 
Middleton  reported  "70  percent  infection.      Freitag  refers  to  this  as 
the    ' extreme   venation  virus.'" 

Root  rot.     New  York    (PDR  23:219). 

CUCURBITA  MAXIMA.      WINTER  SQUASH: 

Erwinia  tracheiphila,    storage  decay.      Massachusetts,   2  percent 
loss. 

Erysiphe   c i choracearum ,    powdery  mildew.      Trace  loss  in  the 
southern  part  of  Texas. 
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Fusarium  spp. ,  storage  decay.   Total  loss  5  percent  in 
Massachusetts,  much  less  than  in  1938. 


Mycosphaerella  citrullina,  black  rot  (storage  decay),  in 
Massachusetts,  caused  a  loss  cf  10  percent,  according  to  0.  C.  Boyd. 
"The  leaf  and  runner  infection  stages  were  much  less  conspicuous 
generally  than  in  most  years."  A  trace  loss  was  estimated. 

Phytomonas  cucurbitae.  bacterial  spot,  was  much  less  prevalent 
in  Massachusetts,  causing  a  trace  loss. 

Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum,  storage  decay,  caused  0.5  percent  loss 
in  Massachusetts,  which  is  much  less  than  was  reported  in  1938. 

Mosaic  (virus)  was  reported  from  7  counties  in  southern  Texas, 
showing  losses  from  10  to  100  percent. 

CUCURBIT A  PEPO.   ZUCCHINI  SQUASH : 

Fusarium  sp.,  wilt,  was  observed  in  San  Benito  County,  California 
(C.E.  Scott). 

CUCUKBITA  PEPO  CGNDENSA.  SUMMER  SQUASH: 

Alternaria  sp. ,  fruit  rot.  In  ICew  York  Charles  Chupp  reported 
one  field  cf  summer  squash  badly  affected. 

Cladosporium  cucumerinum,  scab,  was  reported  much  less  prevalent 
than  last  year  in  Massachusetts  —  estimated  total  loss  was  3  percent. 

Fusarium  sp.,  foot  rot,  is  a  new  disease  in  Connecticut 
according  to  oT.  G.  Horsfall,  who  said,  "At  first  it  seened  lo  occur 
only  on  Early  Prolific,  but  this  m  s  found  to  be  due  to  infected  seed, 
not  varietal  susceptibility.",  Estimated  reduction  in  yield  for  Early 
Prolific  was  15  percent. 

F.  .iayanicum,  fusarium  stem  rot,  was  reported  from  New  York  for 
the  first  time  to  the  Survey  by  Charles  Chupp.  W.  E.  Snyder's  identifi- 
cation was  verified  by  Wollenweber.  There  was  "Nearly  100  percent  loss 
of  the  yellow  straight-neck  summer  variety  known  as  Prolific.  The 
seed  put  out  by  a  mid-western  seed  company  seemed  100  percent  infected. 
Reports  were  received  from  many  counties  and  several  States." 

Mosaic  (virus)  in  Massachusetts  was  most  prevalent  in  summer 
squash  started  under  glass  —  estimated  loss  3  percent. 

CYNARA  SCOLYMUS.   "LC3E  ARTICHOKE : 

Hs'cerocerc-  m? ricni ,  root  knot  nematode , was  observed  in  San 
Luis  Obisoc  County,  California,  accoz^ding  to  C.  E.  Scott, 
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Ramularia  cynarae ,   leaf  spot.     California.      First  report  of 
fungus  in  the  United  States   (PDR  23:199). 

DAUCUS  CARQTA.      CARROT: 

Alternaria  carotae,    leaf  blight,  Was  much  less  prevalent  in 
Massachusetts  ovdng  to   the  dry  season  —   estimated  loss  1  percent 
(O.C.Boyd).     Connecticut.    Charles  Chupp  in  New  York  reported  a  trace 
loss  —  the  weather  was  too  dry  and  hot  in  most  areas  of  the   State.-  ' 
In  New  Jersey,    it  was  not  of  great  economic  importance.     R.   S.   Kirby 
in  Pennsylvania  reported  1  percent  loss.      In  Texas,   S.   S.   Ivanoff 
reported  5  to  10  percent  loss  in  Dimmit  County.      J.  D.  Wilson 
■reported,    "This  disease  is  becoming  increasingly  common  in  Ohio  fields. 
Spray  program  is   indicated  as  necessary  for  crop  production."     Usual 
prevalence  in  Indiana.     Michigan.      J.   T.  Middleton  reported  blight 
in  four  counties  in  southern  California.     A.   radicina,   black  rot, 
New  York,    trace  loss. 

Cercospora  apii  carotae,  leaf  spot,  was  much  less  prevalent 
this  year  in  Massachusetts  owing  to  the   dry  weather  during  July  and 
August.      The  worst  damage  was  on  the   late  crop,    estimated  total  loss 
1  percent   (O.C.Boyd).     Trace  loss  in  New  York.    -J.   D.  Wilson  reported 
"This  disease  is  becoming  increasingly  common  in  Ohio  fields.     Spray 
program  is  indicated  as  necessary  for  crop  production.     Reduction 
in  yield  10  percent."     M.  W.  Gardner  reported  the  disease  in 
California. 

ErwLnia   carotovora,    soft  rot,   was  reported  much  less  prevalent 
in  Massachusetts  than  for  several  previous  yecrs.     Difficult  to  find 
roots  rotted  by  soft  rot   for  isolation  (W. H. Davis) .     Trace  loss  in 
New  York. 

* 

Fusarium  root  rot.      New  Hampshire. 

Heterodera  mar ioni,   root   knot  nematode,   was  noted  in  one   field 
in  Kansas.      Oklahoma,    in  Lo.  an  County. 

Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum,    storage   rot,  was  less  prevalent  this 
year,   owing  to  the   dry  growing  and  storing  seasons.      (O.C.Boyd). 
Trace  loss  in  New  York. 

Sclerotium  rolf sii,    southern  blight.      Texas. 

Yellows    (aster  yellows  virus).    In  Connecticut,   A.   D.  McDonnell 
reported  a  count  of  100  plants  in  one  row  showed  12  percent  infection. 
0.   S.   Cannon  reported  2  percent  loss-  in  the  entire  crop  in  Nassau 
County,   New  York  —  Chupp  estimated  a  trace  loss  for  the  State.      Texas. 

Root  girdle    (undetermined) .     Washington. 
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EGGPLANT.     See  SOLANUM  MELONGENA. 

ENDIVE.     See  CICHORIUM  ENDIVIA. 

ESCAROLE.      See  CICHORIUM  ENDIVIA. 

GARLIC.      See  ALLIUM  SATIVUM. 

HIBISCUS  ESCUL5NTUS;     OKRA: 

Choanephora  cen.juncta,    and  C,   cucurbitarum.   Georgia  (PDR  23:293). 

Heterodera  marioni,    root  knot  nematode.      Texas,    2  reports  — 
3  percent  loss  in  Bell  County.     Oklahoma. 

Phymatotrichum  omniyorum,    root  root,     Texas. 

Verticillium  a  loo -at  rum »   wilt,  was  reported  prevalent    in  New 
Jersey,   but  was  not   tfie   cause  of  great  losses. 

HORSERADISH.      See  RADICULA  AMORACIA. 

IPOMOEA  BATATAS.      SIVEETPOTATO : 

Actinomyces  sp. ,    soil  rot    or  pox,  was  observed  in  Middlesex 
County,   New  Jersey.     Maryland  reported  the  usual  prevalence,    2  oercent. 
In  Louisiana  L.  H.   Person  reported  a  total  loss  of  h  percent.      "Abundant 
rains  during  early  part  of  grovdng   season.     Heavily  infested  fields 
are  being  taken   out  of  sweet  potato  production."   Texas.     R.  W,   Samson 
in  Indiana  reported  3  percent   loss  in  quality.     Kansas,   1  percent  loss. 

Albugo  ipomoeae-panduranae ,  white  rust.      Seveal  reports  from 
New  Jersey,   but   damage  was  slight. 

Aspergillus    sp.,    storage  rot.      Oklahoma. 

Ceratostomella  f  Lmbriata ,    black  rot.      New  Jersey  reported  heavy 
losses  in  isolated  areas,     ft.    A.    Jehle  in  Maryland  reported  field 
losses  amounting  to   5  percent.      In  Louisiana  the  greatest  loss  resulted 
from  early  washed  potatoes  for  early  shipment.     Texas,   well  scattered 
through  the  eastern  section  of  the  St;  te.     Oklahoma.      Iowa,    trace. 
0.   H.   Elmer  reported  black  rot  more  prevalent    in  Kansas  than  in  1938, 
estimated  total  loss  2  percent.     In  California  John  T.  Middleton 
reported  a  total  loss  of  30  percent.      "Increased  incidence  in  southern 
California  due  to   importations  of  badly  infected   seed  stock." 

Corticiu.m  soiani,   rhizoctonia,   was,  common  in  hot  beds  in  Kansas, 
according   to  0.   H.   ELmer. 

Dialer the  batatatis,   dry  rot,    New  Jersey. 
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Diplodia  tub eri cola,   Java  black  rot.     Oklahoma, 

Fusarium  bulbigenum  batatas  and  F.    oxysporum  f .    2,    stem  rot 
and  wilt.     Found  in  Connecticut  only  in  Windsor,   according  to    J.   G. 
Horsfall,    who   stated  that  the   disease  came   into  the  State  on  southern 
plants.     Mostly  confined  to   Eastern  Shore  Counties  in  Virginia,   according 
to  Harold  T.    Cook,  who  estimated  10  percent   loss.     Maryland   k  percent 
loss.      In  Louisiana,   L.   H.   Person  reported  a  trace  loss,      Oklahoma. 
R.   W.   Samson  estimated  10  percent  loss  in  quality  in  Indiana.     G.    C. 
Kent  in  Iowa  reported  10  percent' reduction  in  yield.      Kansas,    8  percent 
loss   (G.H. Elmer).     In  California  John  T.   Middleton  reported  that  the 
disease  was   only  noticed  in  storage, 

F.    oxysporum,    surface  rot,  was  very  common  in  Oklahoma  according 
to   K.   S.   Chester.      Estimated  loss  in  quality  in  Iowa  was  2  percent. 
Fusarium  spp.    caused  a   surface  rot   of  sweetpotatoes     in  Texas   (PDR  24:183). 

Heterodera  marioni,   root  knot  nematode.     Virginia   (PDR  23:98). 
Oklahoma . 

Monilochaetes   infuscans,    scurf.     New  Jersey.     Estimated  losses 
were  reported  as  follows:     Maryland  and  Kansas  0.5  percent   each,   and 
California  10  percent.      Phymatotrichum  omnivorum,   root  rot,     Texas, 
Plenodomus  destruens,    foot  rot,     Maryland.     Pythium  a phani derma turn, 
leak.      California.      P.   ultimum,   mottle  necrosis,     Maryland,   trace  less; 
Iowa,   1  percent;    California, 

Rhizopus  spp.,    including  R.   nigricans,    soft  rot,  was  reported 
from  New  Jersey;   very  common  in  Oklahoma;    8  percent  loss  in  Iowa  and 
5  percent  in  Kansas.     Rhizoetonia  bataticola,    charcoal  rot.      Texas. 
Verticillium  albo-atrum,    wilt.      California. 

Mosaic   (virus).     Iowa.      Noted  on  Nancy   Hall  in  Kansas. 

LACTUCA  SATIVA.      LETTUCE: 

Botrytis  cinerea,    gray  mold   rot,    caused  a  loss   of  3    percent    in 
Massachusetts.      A  trace  loss  was   reported  in  New  York.      0.   S.    Cannon 
reported  "5  percent  loss  in  Nassau  County.      Very   serious  in  coldframe 
lettuce  from  March  15  to  May  15."     North  Carolina  (PDR  23:138). 

Bremia   la ctucae ,   downy  mildew,   was   less   prevalent    this  year  in 
Massachusetts   owing   to    the   dry  season.      Connecticut,    "Disease  common 
on  older  leaves."      In  New  York  it  was   said  to   be  much  less  prevalent 
than  for  several  previous  years.     Nassau  County  reported  a  trace  loss 
in  coldframe  lettuce.     Florida,     Washington,    in  Pierce  County. 
California  in  San  Mateo,    Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey  Counties   (M.W.Gardner) . 
(PDR  23:200). 
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Corticium  solani,  bottom  rot.   In  Massachusetts  0.  C.  Boyd 
reported  2  percent  loss.  Connecticut  reported  a  trace  loss.  In  New 
York,  A.  G.  Newhall  reported  the  disease  present  as  usual  but  since 
lettuce  is  not  being  grown  as  much  as  in  the  past,  losses  were  less 
for  the  St  te.  More  Iceberg  is  being  grown  each  year.  The  disease 
probably  will  be  serious  again  in  1940.  Washington. 

Heterodcra  marioni,  root  knot  nematode.  Oklahoma. 

Marssonina  panattoniana,  anthracnose,  was  present  on  fall  (1938) 
and  spring  (1939)  crops  near  Rochester,  New  York  and  caused  considerable 
local  loss.  Probably  seed  borne  (A.G.Newhall) .  Also  caused  some  damage 
to  leaf  lettuce  in  greenhouse  in  Monroe  County. 

Phytomonas  viridilivida,  bacterial  rot.  New  Hampshire  and 
Washington. 

Pythium  spp.  ,  including  P.  ultimum,  wilt,  stunt  and  daiiping-off . 
In  New  York  A.  G.  Newhall  reported  that  wilt  caused  rather  serious  in- 
jury to  one  field  in  Erie  County,  also  one  in  Oswego  and  one  in  Genesee 
Counties.   (PDR  23:133,205) . 

Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum,  drop,  was  much  less  prevalent  in 
Massachusetts  owing  to  the  unusually  dry  season  (0. C.Boyd).  New  York 
estimated  a  loss  of  1  to  3  percent.   0.  S.  Cannon  reported  3  percent 
loss  for  total  crop  in  Nassau  County  with  injury  most  serious  in  cold- 
frames.   (PDR  23:170).   North  Carolina  (PDR  23:138).  Ohio,  1  percent 
reduction  in  yield  (J.D.Wilson).  Washington  and  California.   (PDR  23: 
200). 

Septoria  lactucae,  leaf  spot.  In  Mew  York,  Newhall  reported 
specimens  of  Romaine  and  Iceberg  lettuce  severely  affected  from  one  farm 
in  Nassau  County  —  loss  50  percent.  Specimens  were  collected  in  Oak- 
land County,  Michigan,  according  to  R.  W.  Lewis. 

Tioburn  (non-parasitic).  Connecticut.  New  York,  0.  S.  Cannon 
reported  5  percent  loss  in  Nassau  County  —  very  severe  in  late  field 
plantings.  Newhall  reported  it  rather  serious  at  times  —  90  percent 
loss  in  mid-summer  on  muck  Iceberg  in  a  few  instances.  M.  3.  Linn 
reported  a  small  loss  in  early  summer  crop  on  Staten  Island.  Now 
Jersey,  less  than  usual.  Wisconsin  and  Washington. 

Virus  diseases:  All  conditions  were  favorable  to  heavy  leaf- 
hopper  vector  infestations  in  New  York,  consequently  aster  yellows  was 
more  prevalent  than  for  several  previous  years.  On  Ststen  Island  the 
disease  was  severe  on  midsummer  and  fall  crops.  The  latter  crop 
plantings  have  been  less  and  less  each  year  because  growers  anticipate 
heavy  losses.  Dusting  with  pyre  thrum- sulfur  dust  will  help  control 
(M.B.Linn).  Aster  yellows  was  reported  by  M.  W.  Gardner  in  Monterey 
County,  California.   Big  vein  was  less  in  amount  than  in  previous 
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years,    on  Staten  Island,   New  York,   according  to  M.    B.   Linn,  who   stated 
that  evidence  is  accumulating  that  this  disease  is  carried  overwinter 
in  the  soil.     Mosaic  was  present   in  Connecticut.      In  New  York,    on 
Staten  Island,   mosaic  averaged  about  4  percent   in  the    worst  affected 
fields  but  on  the  average  was  less  than  in  previous  years.     Apparently  a 
relatively   small  amount  of   seed  was  infected  (M.B.Linn).    .In  Nassau 
County  on  Long  Island,   0.   S.   Cannon  reported  that  some   fields  of 
romaine  lettuce  had  been  found  with  as  high  as  15  percent    of  the. plants 
exhibiting  symptoms  of  mosaic.     Washington.      Spotted  wilt  was  reported 
in  California  by  M.  W.   Gardner  who  stated  that  the  dry  fall  favored 
its   spread. 

Wind  damage.     New  York  (PDR  23:205)-.      • 

LETTUCE.      See  LACTUCA  SATIVA. 

LYCCPERSICON  ESCULENTUM.    TOMATO: 

Alternaria   solani,   early  blight,  was  reported  destructive  in 
some  States.     Massachusetts   reported  much  less  than  last  year  owing 
to  the    dry  weather  in  July  and  August  —  total  loss  estimated  at  5  per- 
cent.    In  Connecticut  J.  G.   Horsfall  reported  10  percent  reduction  in 
yield  plus  10  percent  loss  in  quality.'    The  disease  was  much  more 
serious  on  ground  plants   than  on  staked  plants  presumably  because  of 
air  drainage.      Charles  Chupp  reported  the  disease   statewide  in  New 
York,    5  to  10  percent  loss.      "Much  rain  just  as   plants  were   set   into 
the  field   started  a  small   epidemic  in  the    State.     Subsequent  dry  weather 
made   the  fungus  disappear,    so  that  the   total  loss   for  the  season  was 
much  less  than  in  1938."     R.   E.   Vaughan  in  Wisconsin  reported  20  percent 
loss,    and  stated  that  attention  was  being  given  to   new  sprays  and 
possibility  of  developing  resistance  by  0.  D.  Whipple.     Delaware  and 
Indiana  each  reported  10  percent  loss.     H.   R.    Thomas  in  Indiana   said 
that  a  large  number  of  plants  from  the  South  had  collar  rot.      There  were 
serious  losses  in  transplants  early  in  the  season,    in  addition  to 
blight  later  on.      In  Dade  County,    Florida,   G.    D.   Ruehle  reported  that  the 
dry  soil  lowered  the  resistance  of  plants  to  infection  and   it  was  diffi- 
cult to  determine  how  much  of  yield  reduction  was  due  to  blight  and  how 
much   to  drought   —  10  percent  reduction  in  yield  was  estimated  for 
the  County.     Losses  for   other  States  reporting  are  given  in  Supplement 
127.     Kansas   reported  the  disease  not  so  abundant  as  in  1937 •      In 
California,    J.   T.  Middleton  reported  early  blight  much  more  prevalent 
than  for   several  previous  years  —  -unusual  winter  rains    increased 
incidence   of  the   disease. 

Alternaria  tomato,    nailhead   spot,    caused  1  percent  loss  in 
Delaware  and  Wisconsin  and  a  trace  loss  in  Louisiana.     Texas.     In 
Oklahoma  the  disease  was   said  to   be   very  destructive  during  liiid-season- 
in  experimental  plants  at  Woodward.     R.   W.    Goss  reported  its   occurrence 
in  Nebraska.      Arizona   estimated  5   percent  loss. 
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Alternaria  spp.   ?     fruit   spot,  was  reported  in  California  by 
John  T.  Middle ton,  who   stated  that  the  disease  was  new  and  only  recently 
noticed,    very  little  known.     Apparently  may  be  very  serious. 

Botryosporium  pule brum,   mold,  was  reported  on  tomato  leaves  in 
the  greenhouse,   in  Nacogdoches  County,   Texas  by  P.  A.   Young. 

-  Cladcsporium  fulvum,    leaf  mold,  was  found  in  the    field  in  Connecti- 
cut, which  is  unusual.     In  New  York,   Charles  Chupp  reported  1  to  2   per- 
cent of  greenhouse  crop  was  a  total  loss.     There  was  a  trace  en  outdoor 
tomatoes.     Bay  State  and  Vetomold  proved  promising   resistant  varieties 
in  the  greenhouse  this    season.      In  Texas,   P..  A.    Young  said  that  1 
mold  was   severe  in  one  large  field   in  Atascosa  County.     R.   E.  Vaughan 
reported  resistant  varieties  showing  premise  with  a  few  growers  in 
Wisconsin.     In  Iowa  a  trace  loss  was  reported  by  J.   H.   Standen.      Kansas, 
in  some  greenhouses.      Washington,   in  Spokane  County. 

Collet ot rich urn  ohcmoideg,   anthracnose  or  ripe  rot,   was  said  by 
Charles  Chupp  in  New  York   to  be  slightly  more   than  last  year,   but  not 
nearly  so  prevalent  as  in  1937  —  estimated  less,  trace  to   1.5  percent. 
The  Plant  Pathology  Department  of  New  Jersey  reported  the  disease  more 
severe  than  in  1937  "nd  1938.     In  81  fields,,  all  except  3   showed  infec- 
tion.    Sixteen  fields  that  showed  severe  anthracnose  averaged  3.6 
bushels  per  acre.      The  fields  that    showed  slight  anthracnose  yielded 
7.06  bushels   per   acre.     Maryland  reported  a  trace  loss.     Ohio.     H.  R. 
Thomas  in  Indiana  reported  the  disease  more  prevalent   than  last  year  or 
in  an  average  year   —  estimated  loss  was  8  percent.     The  rainfall   in 
June  and  July  was  above  normal.     M.  C.   Strong  reported  a  trace  loss 
in  Michigan.      Kansas. 

Corticium  so Ian i,    stem  and  soil  rot.      Texas  reported  a  trace  loss. 
J.    T.   Middle ton  reported  stem  rot   particularly   severe   at  San  Juan 
Capistrano,   Grange  County,   California,   following  rains  in  fields  with 
poor  drainage  —  attacking  mature  plants  —  and  also  reported  it  in 
Los  Angeles  County.      He  reported  soil  rot  in  San  Diego   County. 

Cuscuta   sp.,    dodder.      Texas   (PDR  23:138). 

Erwinia   carotcvora,    soft  rot,  accompanied  a  great  deal  of   fruit 
cracking  in  Arkansas   (S.B.   Locke). 

Fusarium  bulbigemm  lycooersici,    fusarium  wilt,   was  reported  from 
29   States.      In  most  States  it  is  controlled  largely  by  the  use   of  resistant 
varieties.     In  Massachusetts  the  disease  was  less  in  field  t.matoes  than 
under  glass.      J.   G.   Horsfall  reported  5  percent    reduction  in  yield   in 
Connecticut.      "It  seems  that  resistant  varieties  like  Rutgers    leave   seme- 
thing  to  be  desired."     Charles  Chupp  said  this  disease  was  rare  in  New 
York.      "Isolated  it  twice  this   season  —   once  frcm  material  on  Long 
Island  and  once  frcm  Chautauqua  County."     Nassau  County  estimated  1 
percent  loss.      Reported  from  all  parts  of  New  Jersey,  but  not   severe. 
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Virginia  estimated  the   same   loss  as  last  year,    10  percent.      In  Florida, 
according  to  G.   D.   Ruehle,   fusarium  wilt  is  found   on  the    early  crop 
planted  on  rockland,   but  does  not   become  serious   on  the  main  crop, 
planted  on  marl  prairies.     General  distribution  in  Texas   (PDR-  24:' 41-43)  • 
Nebraska.     Losses  in  Utah  were  not  significant.      (PDR  24:   292-297). 
Wilt  in  California  was  more  prevalent    than  usual.      One  field  of  50 
acres  showed  75  percent  loss.      Santa  Clara  Canner  variety  was  very 
susceptible.     -For  estimates  of  loss  for  other  States,   see  Supplement 
127. 

Heterodera  marioni,    root  knot  nematode,    caused  a  trace  loss  in 
New  York  in  greenhouses.      Ne^v  Jersey,    in  Middlesex  County.     It  was 
found  causing  serious  damage  in  several  fields   of  tomatoes  in  southwest 
Texas.      (PDR  24:41-43).      Estimated  loss  was  2  percent.      Oklahoma' esti- 
mated 5  percent  reduction  in  yield,   and  Virginia  1  percent.     Traces 
were  noted  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,   and  Iowa.      J.   C.  Miller   stated  that 
tomato  plants  in  Reno  County,   Kansas  were    severely  damaged. 

Mycosphaerella   sp. ,   South   Carolina.      (PDR  23:309). 

Phoma  destructiva,  black  spot,   in  New  York  caused  a  trace  loss. 
The  dry  hot  weather    seemed   to  keep  the    fungus   in  check    (Charles  Chupp). 
Texas,   2  percent   loss  in  southwest  region  (S.S.Ivanhoff ) . 

Phoma   and  Colletotrichum  fruit  rots  in  Ohio,    caused  3  percent 
loss   according  to   J.    D.  Wilson. 

Phymatotri chum  omnivorum,    root  rot.      Texas. 

Phytomonas  michiganensis,   bacterial   canker,   in  Massachusetts  was 
seen  in  only  one   field  —  25  percent   infection  with  15  percent    loss  was 
estimated.      A  trace  loss  was  estimated  for    the  State   (PDR  23':26l).      In 
New  York  Charles  Chupp  reported,    "In  the   western  half  of   Chautauqua 
County,   many  farmers   insist  on  planting  tomatoes   after  tomatoes  and 
almost  invariably  have  trouble  with  bacterial  canker.     This  year  many 
of  the    southern- grown  plants  were  infected.      I  saw  fields  where  the  entire 
crop  was  lost."      Cannon  reported  the  disease  present  in  a  few  fields   in 
the  Hudson  Valley.      In  Nassau  County,    very  destructive   in  fields,   the 
seed  for  which  was   saved  by  the   farmers.     Estimated  loss  trace  to  0.25 
percent.      New  Jersey,    "Plants   came  from  Georgia."     Other  States  reporting 
less   than  1  percent   were  Pennsylvania,    Virginia,   Texas,    Ohio,   Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,    Iowa,    and  Washington.      In  Maryland  1 
percent  loss  was  recorded.      Utah  reported  the  highest   estimate,   which 
was  6.4  percent  (PDR  24:292-297)  •      J.    B.   Kendrick  in  California  reported 
canker  more  prevalent  than  in  1938.     While  general  in 'occurrence  — 
not  many  fields   sustained  severe  damage  —   tied  in  with'  contaminated 
seed. 

Phytomonas   solanaccarum,   bacterial  wilt,    was  reported  in  New 
Jersey.      In  Monmouth  County,    home-grown  plants  were  set   in  field  where 
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eggplants  had  died  during  the  wet  period  of  1938.     North  Carolina 
reported  7  percent   reduction  in  yield;   Virginia,   2  percent;  Delaware, 
1  percent;   and  Mary  Land,   Texas,    Indiana,   Illinois,    and  Arizona,    less 
than  1  percent.      In  Indiana  R\   R.   Thomas  reported  some  spread  through- 
out the  season  through  run-off  water,    increasing  amount  of  damage. 
P.   vesicatoria,   bacterial   spot,   was  not  reported  this  year  in  New  York 
(Charles  Chupp) .      The  highest  estimate  of  loss  wasl  percent   In  Michigan* 
Minnesota,   and  Oklahoma.     G.  D.   Ruehle  in  Dade  County,    Florida,   reported 
losses  from  25  to  50  percent   on  some  farms,' but  loss  for' the    entire 
acreage   (ll,000A)   was  less  than  19  percent,    because  the   main  crop  in 
late  winter  and  early  spring  was  nearly  free  of  this  disease.     It  was 
much  more  prevalent  than  in  1938  or  in  an  average  year,    estimated  loss 
0,8  percent.      Other  States   reporting  less  were  Connecticut,   Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,    Texas,  Arkansas,    Ohio,   Indiana,    Illinois,    Iowa,   and 
North  Dakota. 

Phytophthora  inf estans,    late  blight,   was  generally'  unimportant 
this  year.      0.   C.   Bcyd  stated  that  it   was  not    reported  in  Massachusetts. 
In  Connecticut,    James  G.   Horsfall  remarked,    "It   seems  noteworthy  that 
this  disease  should  have  flared  up  in  the  early  thirties  and  has  died 
down  again."     Noted  in  Middlesex  County,   New  Jersey.      In  Florida, 
G.   D.   Ruehle  reported,    "Fruit  infection  in  late  shipments  developed  in 
transit.     A  few  specimens    observed  in  fields." 

Phytophthora  parasitica,   buckeye  rot.     Usual  prevalence  in 
Maryland,   a  trace  loss,     Texas,    Dowitt  and  Lavaca  Counties  reported  a 
trace.     Dimmit  County  and    throughout  the   Southwest  region,    2  percent 
loss.    '  (PDR  24:41-43).      In  California,   M.  W.  Gardner  reported  the 
disease  occurred  in  the   late  crop  at  Brentwood  on  green  fruits  in 
irrigation  furrows . 

Pleospora  lycopersici,    fruit  rot,   was  reported  in  7  counties  in 
southern  California  by  J.   T.  Middle ton,  who   remarked,    "First  records 
of  this  disease  were  noted  in  the  field  in  southern  California." 
M.   W.   Gardner  reported  observations  In  Centra  Costa  and  Alameda  Counties. 

Pythium  sp. ,   damping- off •     Texas. 

Sclerotium  rolfsii,   southern  blight.      In  New  Jersey  the    Plant 
Pathology  Department  reported,    "Approximately  25  percent    showed  visible 
symptoms  of  wilt  before   shipping."     H.   R.   Thomas  in  Indiana  reported 
the  disease  much   less  prevalent  than  for   several  years.      "Only  found 
on  out-of-state  plants.      Dry  May  and  no  hold  over  of  plants.      Plants 
were  placed  in  field  immediately  upon'  receipt  from  South."     Estimated 
losses  were  reported  as  follows:      Texas,   3  percent;   Delaware  and  North 
Carolina,    each  1  percent;    Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,    each   a  trace. 

ieptoria  lycepersici',  leaf  spot,  was  reported  generally  less 
prevalent  than  in  1938.  Twenty-two  States  reported  its  occurrence. 
States  reporting  the  highest  losses  were  Indiana,    20  percent;   Delaware, 
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Wisconsin,    and  Iowa,  each  10  percent;  Ohio,   9  percent;   Minnesota  and 
Kansas,   each  2  percent;    and   the  remaining  States,   1  percent  or  less. 

Stemphylium  [solanij,   South  Carolina  (PDR  23:309). 

Verticillium  albo-atrum,   verticillium  wilt.      Utah   (PDR  24:292-297). 
California,    in  Los  Angeles,    Orange,  Riverside,    and  San  Diego  Counties 
(John  T.   Middleton).     Verticillium  sp. ,  wilt,   caused  a  trace  loss  in 
Massachusetts   (O.D.Boyd). 

Blossom  end  rot    (non-parasitic)   was  reported  from  23  States  and 
was  generally  more  prevalent  than  in  1938.     State   reports  with  comments 
follow:      Massachusetts,    more  prevalent  than  last  year  or    for    several 
previous  years,   estimated  loss  4  percent;    Connecticut,  much  more  prevalent 
than  for  several  previous  years,   bad  drought  and  quite  warm  during  July 
and  early  August,   estimated  reduction  in  yield  was  20  percent.     Much 
more  serious  on  staked  plants  than  on  ground  plants.     For  effect  of  wind 
on  blossom-end  rot  see  Reporter  23:307-308  ( J.G.Horsfall) .     In  New  York, 
the  hot  drying  winds  coupled  with  loose  sandy  or  gravelly  soils  caused 
nearly  every  fruit  in  a  few  fields  to   be  affected.      Almost   every  field 
in  the  State   he'd   some  loss.     Total  loss  estimated  at  2  to  5  percent 
(Charles  Chupp).      In  Mew  Jersey  according  to  the  Department   of  Plant 
Pathology  the  disease  was  prevalent  and  severe  in  Cape  May,  Hudson, 
Essex,   Somerset,    and  Union  Counties.     Delaware   and  Pennsylvania,    each 
reported  5  percent  loss;   Maryland  1.5  percent  loss;  West  Virginia, 
Oklahoma,    and   Iowa,   each  3'  percent  loss.      The  highest  estimated  loss 
was  10  percent  for   Arkansas  and  Arizona.     North  Carolina  2  percent. 
States  reporting   1  percent  were  Texas   (PDR  24: 41-43)  >   Ohio,   and  North 
Dakota.      Other  States  reported  less. 

Blotchy  ripening  (non-parasitic)   in  New  York,  according  to  Charles 
Chupp,   was  important  enough  to  greenhouse  men,    so  that  they  requested 
the  College  to  do    some  research   on  the   subject.      On  July  3>   Ralph  G. 
Palmer1  (Monroe  County)   reported  that  blotchy  ripening  had  begun  to 
appear  on  greenhouse  tomatoes  although  not   so   seriously  as  the   last 
few  years.      "The   fertilizer  experiments  are   showing  considerable 
difference  in  the  amount   of  this  difficulty  which   leads  us  to  believe 
that  we  will  find  at  least  a  partial  remedy  for  this  problem." 
W . shington. 

Fruit  pox.     Arkansas   (PDR  24:177). 

Psyllid  yellows   (caused  by  feeding  of  tomato   pyllid)    was  not 
observed  or  reported  in  Utah  this  year   (PDR  24:292-297).      Texas,    Cameron 
and  Hidalgo  Counties,    trace  to    5  percent  loss. 

Virus   diseases.      Curly  top  or  yellows.      Curly  top  affected  occasioi 
plants  in  Southwest  Texas  (PDR  24:41-43).     Less  curly  top  in  1939   than 
in  any  single   year  for  the  past  decade  in  Utah   (PDR  24:292-297).      J.   G. 
Brown  reported  yellows   common  in  Arizona  wherever  tomatoes  are  grown. 
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It  is  the  worst  disease  of  tomatoes  there,    occurring  throughout 
the  long  growing  season.     Losses  from  curly  top  on  tomatoes  were  much 
less  in  1939   than  in  1938  for  both  Oregon  and  Washington   (PDR  24:133). 
In  California,   John  T,   Middleton  reported  curly  top  causing  20  percent 
infection  in  San  Fernando  Valley.      J.   B.   Kendrick  reported  curly  top 
more  prevalent  than  in  past   few  years,    especially  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.      A  few  fields  showed  75  percent  damage  but  average  damage  in 
this  area  was  not   over  5  to  10  percent.     The  increase  was  probably  due 
to  the     greater  insect  populations  during  the  early  part  of  the    season. 
M.  W.   Gardner  reported  curly  top  in  the   central  and   we  stern  parts  of 
the  State. 

Bunchy  top  (probably  a  virus)   Texas. 

Mosaics   (viruses  mostly  not  distinguished)    as  usual  were  generally 
reported,    and  much  more  destructive  in  some   States  than  last  year.     0.    C. 
Boyd  in  Massachusetts  estimated  4  percent  loss,    which  is  much  more  than 
last  year.      Charles  Chupp  in  New  York  reported  mosaic   statewide.      "Although 
dry  hot  weather  permitted  long  distance  flights  of  insect  vectors,   the 
canning   crop  of  tomatoes  was  relatively  free  of  mosaic,   because  of  the 
care  in  growing  the  young  plants.      Some  local   gardeners  had  almost  100 
percent   crop  infection."     According  to   0.   S.   Cannon  and  M.    B.   Linn,   the 
same  was  true  for  Nassau  County  and  States  Island.      Of  the  26  States 
reporting,   Florida  reported  the  highest  loss,   7  percent;   Oklahoma,   3 
percent;   Louisiana,    2.5  percent;   New  York,   Delaware,   and  Virginia,    each 
2  percent;    Pennsylvania,   Maryland,   Minnesota,   and   North  Dakota,    each  1 
percent.     The   remaining  States  reported  less.     In  California  John  T. 
Middleton  reported  "5  acres  in  Riverside  County  a  total  loss.      Necrosis 
on  fruits  was  very  common.     Meristematic  regions  destroyed."     Filiform 
mosaic   (cucurbit  virus):     In  California,  M.  W.   Gardner  reported,    "Only 
a  trace  at   Brentwood,  whereas  in  1938  it  was  a  major  disease." 
(PDR  23:259-260;   24:41-43,    292-297). 

Ring  spot   (virus)  was  noted  in  some  abundance  late  in  the    season 
in  canning  fields  of  tomatoes  in  southern  Indiana  according  to   R.  W. 
Samson,    who  estimated  a  trace  loss. 

Sootted  wilt   (virus)    caused  a  trace   loss  in  Delaware.      In  Ohio 
it  destroyed  the   crop  in  a  few  local  fields  near  Cleveland  (PDR  23:342). 
Texas  and  Michigan  each  reported  a  trace  loss.      The  first  definite 
report  of   occurrence  in  Missouri  on  tomato  was  sent   in  by  John  T. 
Middleton  and  C.  M.Tucker  (PDR  23:   204,    259-260).     The  usual  prevalence 
was  observed  in  California  according  to  John  T.  Middleton  and  M.   W. 
Gardner.  

Streak  (virus)  was  reported  causing  a  trace  loss  in  each   of  the 
following  States:      New  York,    Pennsylvania,   Texas,  Oklahoma,   Wisconsin, 
and  Idaho.     Washington  reoorted  0.2  percent  loss.      Streak  was  not   ob- 
served in  Utah  this  year  (PDR  24:292-297). 

Yellow-top.     Texas   (PDR  24s 41)- 
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MANGEL-WURZEL.   See  BETA  VULGARIS  MACRORHIZA. 
MUSKMELON.   See  CUCUMIS  MELO. 
OKRA.   See  HIBISCUS  ESCULENTUS. 
ONICN.   See  ALLIUM  CEPA. 
PARSNIP.   See  PASTINAGA  SATTVA. 

PASTINACA  SATIVA.   PARSNIP: 

The  only  reports  of  disease  on  parsnip  were  of  leaf  spots  caused 
by  Cercospora  apii-pastinacae  in  Massachusetts,  Cercosporella  pastinacae 
in  New  York  and  California  and  Ramularia  pastinacae  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  York. 

PEA:   See  PISUM  SATIVUM. 
PEPPER.   See  CAPSICUM  ANNUUM. 

PHASEOLUS  AUREUS.  MUNG  BEAN; 

Erysiphe  polygoni ,  powdery  mildew,  was  reported  from  California 
by  J.  T.  Middleton.  Pythium  spp. ,  stem  rot.  California.  Rhizoctonia 
bat ati cola,  charcoal  rot.  California  (PDR  24:25). 

(PHASEOLUS  LUNATUS  MACROCARPUS)  LIMA  BEAN .  PHASEOLUS  LIMATUS : 

Diaporthe  phaseoiorum,  pod  blight,  was  less  prevalent  in  New  York 
than  last  year  or  for  several' previous  years  —  a  trace  loss  was  estimated 
(Charles  Chupp) .  Connecticut  and  Maryland  also  reported  a  trace  loss. 

Phytomonas  medico.ginis  phaseoli cola,  halo  blight,  was  common  on 
lima  bean  plantings  on  Long  Island,  Mew  York  (PDR  23:262);  in  Virginia, 
it  caused  a  reduction  in  yield  of  6  percent  plus  6  percent  loss  in 
quality,  according  to  Harold  T.  Cook.  'P.  phaseoli,  bacterial  blight, 
was  collected  in  Ingham  and  Oakland  Counties,  Michigan.  The  disease 
was  found  on  every  plant  in  one  field  (R.W.Lewis).  P.  syringae , 
bacterial  spot,  was  less  prevalent  in  New  York  than  for  several  previous 
years  according  to  Charles  Chupp  —  a  trace  loss  was  estimated.  Usual 
prevalence  in  Maryland  —  0.5  percent  loss. 

Phytophthora  phaseoli,  downy  mildew.  New  York,  "No  losses 
reported"  (Charles  Chupp);  New  Jersey  in  Middlesex  County;  Maryland, 
usual  prevalence  —  2  percent  reduction  in  yield. 

Rhizoctonia  bataticola,  charcoal  rot.   California. 

Uromyces  phaseoli  typica,  rust,  caused  a  trace  loss  in  Maryland 
according  to  R.  A.  Jehle. 

Mosaic  (virus)  was 'reported  from  California  by  J.  T.  Middleton 
as  follows:  10  d or cent  infection,  Venice  —  5  percent  infection,  Bell- 

„„.., 
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PHASEOLUS  VULGARIS.      BEAN. 

Colleto trie hum  li ndemut  hianum,    anthracnose,   was  reported   from 
1U  States.      The  highest  loss,    5  percent,    was   reported  in  Dade  County, 
Florida  by  G.   D.   Rue hie,   who  said  the   "Disease  was   severe  in  several 
fields  planted  to  Tendergreen  variety  and  it  had  spread  slowly  to   ad- 
jacent fields  of  Black  Valentine."     Delaware  estimated  3  percent  loss. 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,    and  West  Virginia  each  estimated  2  percent 
reduction  in  yield.      North  Carolina,    Ohio,   and   Iowa,   each  reported  1 
percent  loss.      States  reporting  less  than  1  percent  were  Massachusetts, 
New  York,    New  Jersey,   Louisiana,   Texas,    Michigan,  and   Kansas.      In 
reporting  from  Louisiana,    L.   K.   Person   said    "One  commercial   field  of 
3  acres  was  a  total   loss.      First  time  this  disease   has  been  observed 
in  a   commercial  field  in  3  years."     In  Iowa,    J.    K.   Muncie  reported 
anthracnose  on  field  beans  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

Corticium  so  Ian  i,    stem  canker,   was  reported  from.  15  States  with 
losses  ranging  from  a  trace  to  2  percent.      See  Supplement  127  for 
estimated  reduction  in  yield  on  green  beans  and  dry  beans. 

Erysiohe   polygoni ,    powdery  mildew,   was  reported   causing  the  most 
damage  in  Virginia,    where  a  loss   of  10  percent  was   estimated  by  Harold 
T.  Cook.      The  most  susceptible  variety  was  Bountiful.      North  Carolina 
and  Ohio  each  reported  2  percent,   Texas  ]    percent.     Delaware  1  percent 
loss  in  dry  beans.     The  remaining  7  States  reported  a  trace  loss. 
California  reported  its  occurrence,  but  did  not   give  any  loss  estimate. 

Fusarium  spp. ,   root  rots,    in  Massachusetts  were  much  less 
prevalent   than  last  year,    according  to   0.    C.    Boyd,   who  estimated  2  per- 
cent loss.     Maryland  reported  the  usual  prevalence  with  2  percent  loss. 
Pennsylvania,    U  percent  loss.      Ohio,   1  percent  loss.     Texas  and  Washing- 
ton.     F.    solani  var.    martii  f  3>    dry  root  rot,    in  New  York  caused  a 
loss  of   3   percent,  according   to  Charles  Chupo,   who  remarked,    "Even  though 
there  generally  is    less  root  rot  than  formerly,   there  was  more  present 
than  for  the  last  few  years."     For  loss  estimates  for  the   remaining 
14  States  reporting,    see  Supplement   127. 

Heterodera  marioni,    root  knot  nematode,    was  reported  in  Burling- 
ton County,    New  Jersey  by  the   Department   of  Plant   Pathology.      In 
Louisiana  the  disease  was  found  in  one  sandy  field  —  100  percent  of 
plants  infected  but   causing  little  damage.      (L.H.Person).     Oklahoma, 
in  Logan  County.      J.   0.   Miller   reported  that  bean  plants   in  a  garden 
in  Edwards  County,    Kansas  were  severely  damaged  by  nematodes. 

Macro phomina  phaseoli,    ashy  stem  blight.      L.   K.   Person  remarked, 
"First  report  of  the  Macrophomina  stage  of   the  disease",   in  Louisiana. 
Also  first   report  from  Arkansas   (PDR  23:278-279)   and  Texas  to  the 
Survey. 

Phytomona;    fiaccumfaciens,    bacterial  wilt,   was  less  prevalent 
than  last  year  in  Michigan  according  to  J.    H.   Muncie ,   who   estimated 
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0.2  percent  loss. 

Phytomonas  medicaginis  phaseolicola,  halo  blight.   In  Massachu- 
setts 0.  C.  Boyd  reported  that  halo.:  blight  combined  with  common  blight 
(P.  phaseoli)  caused  a  total  loss  of  2  percent.   The  combined  loss  in 
Illinois  was  3  percent.  Kale  blight  in  Connecticut  was  reported 
causing  5  percent  reduction  in  yield.   Charles  Chupp  reported  1  to  2 
percent  loss  in  New  York.   In  Nassau  County  on  Long  Island  it  was 
'epiphytotic  in  late  snapbeans  in  September  causing  as  much  as  75  per- 
cent loss  in  single  fields  according  to  0.  S.  Cannon.   (PDR  23:262; 
24:  37-40).   Pennsylvania,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  each  reported 
a  trace  loss.   According  to  Harold  T.  Cook  halo  blight  in  Virginia  was 
less  prevalent  than  in  1933,  estimated  reduction  in  yield  was  8  percent. 
North  Carolina  reported  2  percent  reduction  ih  yield.   G.  R.  Tov/nsend 
in  Florida  reported  halo  blight  much  less  prevalent  than  la.  st  year  — 
estimated  reduction  in  yield  was  a  trace.   Outbreaks  were  traced  to 
infected  seed  from  Wyoming.  There  was  less  in  homegrown-  seed.   Texas, 
in  Webb  County  (PDR  2A: 41-43).   J.  H.  Muncie  reported  0.5  percent  loss 
in  Michigan.  R.  S.  Vaughan  reported  2  percent  loss  in  Wisconsin.  In 
Michigan  0.5  percent  loss  was  estimated  en  dry  oeans,  while  1  percent 
was  reported  in  Wyoming.  Nebraska  arid  Wyoming  reported  the  disease 
much  less  prevalent  than  in  1933?  the  latter  State  estimated  2  percent 
loss  on  green  beans.   G.  K.  Starr  remarked,  "Very  few  seed  beans  grown  — 
mostly  Great  Northern  and  Pinto  varieties."  Vfeshington,  in  Spokane 
County.   P.  phasecli,  common  blight,  was  reported  from  26  States  this 
year.  _  Percentage  losses  were:  Vermont,  trace  on  dry  beans; 
■Massachusetts,  2;  New  York,  Texas,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  trace; 
Pennsylvania,  0.5;  Delaware,  2  on  green  beans  and  1  on  dry  beans; 
Virginia,  1;  Oklahoma,  3;  Ohio,  1;  Indiana,  1;  Wisconsin,  1' on  green- 
beans,  1  on  dry  beans;  Michigan,  2;  Wyoming,  1  on  gr^en  beans,  0.5 
en  dry  beans.   In  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Minnesota  and 
Iowa  common  and  halo  blights  and  bacterial 'wilt  (P.  f laccumf aciens ) 
combined,  3,  3,    5,    4  and  6  respectively.  In  Illinois  common 'and  halo 
blights  combined,  3;  no  estimates  were  given  for  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Nebraska-,  Kansas,  and  Vfeshington. 

Rhizoctonia  mj  r. ros clerotia , web  blight,  damaged  a  small  field 
cf  Bountiful  and  Great  Northern  beans  late  in  August  in  South  Carolina 
(PDR  23:308).   This  is  the  first  report  to  the' Survey  from  this  State. 
In  Louisiana  L.  H.  Person  reported,  "First  time  the  micros  clerotia 
have  been  observed  on  leaves  and  stems  of  bean  plants.   Spots  have 
been  observed  previously  on  pods.-  Several  fields  observed  were  a 
total  loss  due  to  the  disease." 

Sclerotinia  sclerotioruiu,  blight,  in  Massachusetts,  was  observed 
in  only  2  or  3  home  gardens  when  vine  growth  was  very  cense.   Found 
on  both  branches  and  pods,  particularly  '  when  touching  the  ground. 
Least  seen  in  years  (0.  C.Boyd) .' 

Sclerotium  rolfsii,  southern  wilt,  in  Louisiana  was  found  mostly 
on  sandy  lands  in  early  sown  fall  beans  during  hot  weather,  estimated 
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loss,   a  trace   (L.H.Person).      Texas, 

Uromyces   phaseoli  tvTDica,    rust,  was  reported  less  prevalent   than 
in  1938.      In  Massachusetts,   according  to   Boyd  none  was   seen  on  bush 
beans  and  only  slight   damage  anywhere  on  pole  beans.      In  New  York 
Chupp  reported  rust  mostly  on  Kentucky  Wonder  pole  bean  or  very  late 
planted  bush   varieties,   estimated  loss  a  trace.      New  Jersey,    "Not   so 
abundant  as   in  1936."     Traces  of  loss  were  reported  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,    Florida,    Texas,   Illinois,   Wisconsin,  Montana,   Wyoming,   and 
Washington.     In  Wyoming,   G.   H.    Starr  reported  a  few  fields  of  Pinto 
beans  severely  infected  with  considerable  loss  in  a  small  area  near 
Manderson,    Big  Horn  County.     This  was   the  first  time  it  had  been  found 
in  commercial  fields  in  Wyoming.      Harold  T.   Cook  in  Virginia  reported 
the  same  loss   as  last  year,    10  percent.      "Severe  epiphytotics  occur 
annually  in  late   summer   and  fall.     A  few  years  ago  rus.t  was  rarely 
found  in  this  ares.     L.   L.   Harter  reports   our  rust  this  year  to  be  his 
form  10."     Other  losses  were:      North  Carolina  and  Oklahoma,    2  percent 
each;  Michigan,   0.1  percent   on  dry  beans.      Observations  were  reported 
in  New  Hampshire  and  West  Virginia. 

Virus  diseases:      Curly  top  was  observed  in  Texas   and  Washington. 
Idaho  reported  2  percent   reduction  in  yield. 

Mosaic  was  reported  from  20  States.      Losses  ranged  from  a  trace 
in  some  States  to  5  percent  in  Delaware,   Oklahoma,   and  Idaho  on  dry 
boans.     Sec  Supolement  127.     Yellow  mosaic  was  reported  from  New  York 
(PDR  24:37-40)   and  Texas. 

PISUM  SATIVUM.     PEA: 


Alternaria  blight.     New  Hampshire. 

Rcot  rot  caused  by  various  organisms:     Alphanomyces  euteiches, 
caused  losses  reported  as  8  percent  in  Pennsylvania;    3  percent  in  Maryland; 
1  percent  in  Wisconsin;   3  percent  in  Montana   (this  includes  Fusarium) . 
Aohanomyces  plus  other  organisms  caused  25  percent  loss  in  Massachusetts 
according  to  0.   C.   Boyd,   who   said  that  loss  is  much  heavier  every  year 
in  home  gardens  than   in  commercial  plantings.     In  New  York,   Chupp  re- 
ported root   rot    statewide  with  a  total  loss  of  8  to  12  percent. 
"Apparently  in  this  State  a  Pythium  is  most  commonly  present   in  pea 
root   rot,   but  the  Geneva  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  found 
that  there  are  almost   20  soil  organisms  which,    if  given  the   correct 
conditions,   may  cause  pea  root   rot."     Fusarium  sop.    including  F.    solani 
martii      f.  2  was   reported  from  9   States  with  the    following  percentage 
losses:      Pennsylvania,   1;    Ohio,    5;   Illinois,   trace;   Michigan,    0.1; 
Wisconsin,    trace;  Montana,    3  (this  includes  Aohanomyces) ;   Idaho,   2; 
Washington,    0.4  and  Oregon,    1.     Root  rot   caused  by  Pythium  spp.   was 
reported  from  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin,    a  trace;  Michigan  0.1  percent; 
Washington     0.4  percent,   and  Oregon,    1  percent. 
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Ascochyta  spp. ,    ascochyta  blights,   caused  a  trace  loss  in 
Maryland.     A.    pinodella  —  a  trace  .loss  in  New  York. .    A.    pisi  -  a 
trace  loss  in  New  lork,   Pennsylvania,    and  Michigan;   3  percent  in 
Louisiana  and   Oregon  and  0.5   percent  in  Washington.      (See   also 
liy  co s ohae r e  1 1  a  oinodes) . 

Choanephora   ccn.juncta.   Georgia   (PDR  23:293)« 

Cladosporium  pisicola,    scab,    caused  0.4'  percent  loss  in  Washington 
and-  2  .percent  in  Oregon., 

Erysiohe   pclyppni ,   powdery  mildew,   was   reported  from  10  States 
again  this  year,;  but  it  was  of  minor  importance  except  in  Oregon,  where 
5  percent  loss  was  estimated. 

Fu sari urn  sp,,  wilt,  was  rarely  found  in  Mew  York  according  to 
Charles  Chupp.  Washington.  F.  orthoceras  pisi  was.  more  prevalent  in 
Maryland  and  Wisconsin,  according  to  Jehle  and  to  Vaughan",  estimated 
losses  were  0.5  and  1  oercent.  respectively.  F.  oxyspcrum  f .  8  near 
wilt,  was  reported  causing  a  reduction  in  yield  of  2  percent  in  Wis- 
consin.     Washington,    in  Columbia  County. 

Heterodera  marioni,.  root  knot   nematode.      Texas. 

Mycosphaerelia   T^inockes,   blight,    was   of  little   significance   this 
year  in  the  East.,     Chupp  reported  a  trace  loss  in  New  York.     According 
to  Vaughan  it  was  less  prevalent  than  last  year   in  Wisconsin.     Washington 
reported  0.5  percent  reduction  in  yield  and  Oregon,    7  percent, 

Peronospora    pisi,   downy  mildew,  was  rare  in  New  York  this   season, 
according  to   Charles   Chupp.     Wisconsin  reported  much  less,    only  a  trace 
loss.     Washington,    "occurrence  in  rather   severe  form. ...  .in  the  Palouse 
country  as  well  as   in   other  sections   of  the  State."      (Wash.   Bull.    384: 
62.     1939). 

Phytcmonas   pisi,    bacterial  blight,  was  not    reported  in  New  York 
this   season  according  to  Charles  Chupp.     Losses  from  other  States  were 
reported  as  follows:     Maryland,   1  percent;   Michigan, .  trace;   Wisconsin, 
trace,    "Considerable  damage  to  early  planted  fields   in  northwest  Wis- 
consin —  followed  storm  injury  by  sand  and  rain";  Minnesota,    4  percent, 
"Reports  indicate  that   this  disea.se  was  more  prevalent  this   year  than 
for  some  years   previously,    although  one  grower  says  he  has   it   every 
year";    North   Carolina,    2   percent;   Oklahoma,   3   percent,    and  Montana,    a 
trace. 

Pythiud  ultimum,    damping-off ,    occurred  in  occasional,    plantings 
in  Riverside  County,    California. 

R hi z oc ton la    solani,    stem  rot,    was  observed  in  7  States  causing  the 
following   losses:      New  York,    Pennsylvania,    Montana,   and    Idaho,    each  a 
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trace;   North  Carolina,   1  percent;   Michigahj   0.1  percent  and  Washington, 
0.4  percent.      In  Michigan  stem  rot  was  found  only  on  heavy,    poorly 
drained  soils. 

Sclerotinia   sclerctiorum,    sclerotinia  wilt,  Washington. 

Sertoria  nisi,    leaf  blotch,    was  reported  rare   this  season  in 
New  York.     Less   prevalent  in  Wisconsin  owing  to   the  dry  weather. 

Mosaic   (virus)    was  much  less   serious  than  during  the  two  preceding 
years  in  Nassau  County  (Long  Island)   New  York   (O.S.Cannon).      Charles 
'  Chupp  reported,    "Upstate  we  generally  have  had  little  trouble  with  pea 
mosaic,'  but  this   season,   for  seme  as  yet  unexplained  reason,   pea  virus 
1  caused  an  almost  entire  failure  in  the  Geneva  Hall  district  of  Ontario 
County.     Virus  2  and  streak  also  were  present  but   seemed  to  do  little  m 
damage."     (PDR  23:170,    21.8).      In  Michigan,  "J.  'H.   Muncie  reported  a  trace 
loss. 

Drought  and  heat  injury  in  Iowa  caused  25  percent  loss  in  Iowa 
according  to  I.   E.   Melhusj   20  percent   in  New  York;   15  percent  in  Delaware; 
5  percent  in  North  Carolina  and  3  percent   in  Washington. 

POTATO.     See  SGLANUM  TUBEROSUM. 

(RADICULA  ARiviCRACIA)     HORSERADISH.     RORIPA  ARMCRACIA : 

Albugo   Candida,    white  rust,  was   reported  a  few  times   from  New 
York.      J.   D.  Wilson  reported  1  percent  reduction  in  yield  in  Ohio.      It 
was  reported  in  Eerrien  County,   Michigan  by  R.   W,   Lewis.     This  is  the 
first  report  to  the    Survey   from  this  State. 

Ra/,nlaria  armoraciae,   leaf   spot,   was  present  rather  generally 
in  New  York,   but  only  caused  a  tr^ce  loss  according  to  Charles  Chupp. 

RADISH.      See  RAPHANUS   SATIVUS. 

RAPHAKUS  SATIVUS.      RADISH; 

Albugo  Candida,    white  rust,   in  Wisconsin  was  reported  "more 
prevalent  in  greenhouse   crop  than  in  gardens.     It  is   controlled  by 
paying  attention  to  ventilation."     New, York  also,  reported  the  disease 
troublesome  in  a  few  greenhouses.     Michigan,    in  Clinton  and  Oakland 
Counties.  _  • 

Altcrnsria  herculea,   leaf  spot.      Oakland  County,   Michigan. 

Percnc.voora  parasit ica,   downy  mildew t   was  reported  less  prevalent 
than  usual  in  New  York  pwinv  to  the  hot   dry  weather.      In  Nassau  County, 
0.   S.   Cannon  said  the    disease  appeared  occasionally  in  irrigated  radishes. 
Losses   slight.    (PDR  23:170). 
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Phytomonas  campestris,   black  rot.     Michigan. 

Pythium  aphanidermatum,   black  root,   was  reported  less  prevalent 
than  for   several  years   in  Wisconsin. 

RHEUM  P.HAPOMTIGUM.      RHUBARB; 

Ascochyta   rhei,    leaf  spot.      Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 

Phyllosticta  straminella,   leaf   spot.      In  New  York  Charles  Chupp 
reported  that  it   was  difficult  to   find  a   planting  not  affected;   however, 
it  was  less  severe  than  usual  —  estimated  loss,   a  trace.      R.    S.   Kirby 
in  Pennsylvania  also  reported  a  trace   loss.     The  usual  prevalence  was 
reoorted  in  California  by  John  T.   Middleton.      Crown  rot  caused  by 
Phytoohthora   spp. ,   Rhizoctonia   solani  and  Pythium  spp.  was   reported  in 
California  by  John  T.   Middleton. 

RHUBARB.      See  RHEUM  RHAPCNTICUM. 
RUTABAGA.      See  BRASSICA  CAMPESTRIS.       . 
SALSIFY.      See  TRAGOPOGON  PORRIFOLIUS. 

SOLANUM  MELONC-ENA.     EGGPLAMT : 

Altcrnaria   solani ,    early  blight,    in  Massachusetts,    was   less  preva- 
lent than  for  several  previous   years,    owing  to  the   dry  season   (PDR  23' 
237) •      The   dry  hot  weather  in  upstate  New  York  also  was   unfavorable. 

Cu scuta   sp.,    dodder.      In  Kansas,   J.   0.  Miller  reported  "Eggplants 
in     Douglas  County  patch  were   stunted  and  killed  by  dodder  growing  on 
thorn." 

He t erode ra  marioni,    root  knot   nematode.     -Texas.      Eggplants   in 
Sedgwick  County,   Kansas  showed  damage  from  nematodes. 

Phomopsis  vexans ,   phemopsis  blight,   was  less  prevalent  in 
Massachusetts  owing  to  the  dry  season.     Charles  Chupp  reported  a  trace 
loss  in  New  York.      "Because   of  high  temperature,   present  upstate  where 
it   is   rarely  found."     Fruit  rot  was   observed  in  New  Jersey,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin, ^Oklahoma,   and  California.     In  Kansas,   blight  was   severe  on 
eggplants  'in  Crawford,    Neosho,   Montgomery,    Douglas,'  Wyandotte,    Johnson 
and  Shawnee  Counties    (J.O.Miller), 

Sclorotium  rolf sii,    southern  blight,      Texas, 

Verticillium  sp. ,   wilt,    in  Massachusetts  was  reported  by  0.   C. 
Boyd   causing  a  total    loss   of  20   percent.      V.    alb  oat  rum,    wilt.     Connecticut. 
The   dry  hot  weather    in  upstate  Mew  York  seemed  to   reduce  the  Mount   of 
the   disease  according  to  Charles  Chupp,   who1  estimated  1  to  2  percent  loss. 
New  Jersey.      In  Iowa,    I.    E.  Melhus   reported  25  percent   reduction  in  yield. 
"Probably  first  report.      Seen  in  one  planting  on  Muscatine  Island."     This 
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is  first  report  to  the  Survoy  from  this  State  on  eggplant.  J.  T. 
Middleton  reported  wilt  in  Los  Angeles  County,  California. 

"Bunchy  top"  was  reported  in  southwest  Texas  (PDR  24:42). 

Mosaic  (virus).  Texas.  Yellows  (virus)  Texas  in  7  counties  — 
severe  where  uncontrolled.   (PDR  24:42). 

SOLANUM  TUBEROSUM.  POTATO; 

Losses  from  potato  diseases  in  the  Hastings  section,  Florida, 
in  1939,  by  A.  H.  Eddins  are  given  in  Reporter. 23:  205-206. 

Actinomyces  scabies,  scab,  was  reported  generally  more  prevalent 
that  in  1938,  except  in  Florida  where  only  0.5  percent  loss  was  estimated. 
G.  D.  Ruehle  reported  that  farms  severely  infested  in  1938  were  planted 
to  other  crops  in  1939.  The  disease  was  absent  in  some  crops.   In 
Pennsylvania  0.  D'.  Burke  reported  that  the  hot  dry  weather  early  was 
favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.   In  Minnesota,  Carl  J.  Eide 
said,  "Scab  was  more  destructive  than  last  year.  Deeoscab  was  probably 
due  in  part  to  insects  —  very  destructive  around  Twin  Cities."  Twenty- 
nine  States  reported  scab.  Loss  estimates  of  1  percent  or  more  were: 
Delaware  and  Michigan,  10;  Virginia,  8;  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Indiana, 
and  Iowa,  5;  Minnesota,  4;  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Oklahoma,  3; 
Massachusetts,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Montana,  and  Wyoming, 
1. 

Alternaria  _  olani,  early  blight,  as  usual  was  widely  distributed, 
28  States  reporting  it.   The  highest  losses  were  in  Maine  and  Arizona, 
of  5  and  7  percent  respectively.  Loss  estimates  of  1  percent  or  more 
were:  2  percent  in  Michigan  and  Ohio;  1  percent  in  Vermont,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  and.  Minnesota.   (PDR  23:200). 

Corticium  solani,  rhizoctonia,  was  reported  from  29  States,  with 
variation  in  severity  ranging  from  a  trace  in  several  States  to  7  percent 
in  Massachusetts.   Boyd  reported  plenty  of  soil  moisture  at  planting  time; 
however,  the  depth  of  covering  appeared  to.be  a  greater  factor  than  soil 
moisture  cr  temperature  (PDR  23:228,343).  Other. loss  estimates  were: 
5  percent  in  Montana;  4  percent  in  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa; 
2  percent  in  Indiana  and  Kansas;  1.5  percent  in  Maine;  1  percent  in 
Vermont,  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Florida,  Oklahoma, 
North  Dakota,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  Washington.  The  remaining  States 
reported  .less  or  .did  not  send  an  estimate.   (PDR  23:3^2;  24:173-175)  •■ 

Erv.lnia  carotcvora,  bacterial  soft  rot,  caused  a  trace  loss  in 
Dade  County,  Florida,  according  to  G.  D.  Ruehle, who  stated,  "One  30 
acre  field  stand  was  reduced  about  50  percent  from  seed-piece  decay  and 
blackleg.   Seedpieces  were  infested  when  planted.  Transit  losses  were 
reduced  by  improved  methods  of  handling  tubers  in  packing  houses." 
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E.   phytophthora,   black  log,    was  reported  from  27  States  and  was  generally 
less  prevalent   than  in  1938.      West  Virginia   reported  the    highest  loss, 
which  was   2  percent.      The  next  highest  loss  was  1  percent   reported  in 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,   Oklahoma,   Michigan,  and  North  Dakota   (PDR  23: 
200).  ..-" 

Fu^arium  spp. ,    wilt,   was  widely  distributed  as  usual,   but   not 
over  3  percent   loss  was  reported  from  any  cne  of  the  19  States  reporting. 
For  losses   see  Supplement   127.     Fusarium  seed-piece  rot   caused  a  trace 
loss  in  the  Hastings  region,   Florida.     The   season  was  dry  and  the  tempera 
ture  was   too  high  to    be   favorable  for  the  disease   (A.H.Eddins) .     F. 
a  yen  ..ceum ,   wilt.      Scattered  distribution  in  Wisconsin,   estimated  loss  a 
trace.     F.    Ovysoorum  f .   1,    wilt,   was  reported   by  K.   K.   Fernow  causing  a 
trace   loss  in  New  York.     New  Jersy,    "Not   of   great   economic  importance." 
In  Pennsylvania,    0.   D.    Burke   reported  wilt    of   this  type  was  more   severe 
due'  to  weather  conditions,    estimated  loss  1.5  percent.      North  Dakota  also 
estimated  1.5   percent.      In  Wyoming  &.   H.    Starr  reported  all  commercial 
varieties   susceptible,   estimated  loss  1  percent.      F.    radicicola,    stem-end 
rot.     California.     F.   so  Ian  i   eumartii,    wilt   (Z-disease),    caused  a  total 
loss  of  1  percent   in  New  York,    according  to  K.   H.   Fernow.     In  Pennsylvani; 
0.  D.    Burke  reported  the  Z-disease  more  prevalent  than   for  several  previoi 
years,    estimated  loss  1.5  percent.     Michigan  reported  stem-end  rot  causing 
a  trace  loss.      G.   H.   Starr   in  Wyoming  reported  less  than,   last  year  or  in 
an  average  year.      Total  loss  0.5  percent. 

Heterodera  marioni,  root   knot  nematode.      Oklahoma.      California 
(PDR  2/+: 64). 

Phytomonas   sopedonica,   bacterial  ring  rot.      The  known  distribu- 
tion of   ring  ix3 1  of  potatoes  in  the  U.    S.    (with  map)   is   given   in  Reporter 
2/+: 2-6.      This   is   the  first  year  ring  rot  has  been  reported  from  Massa- 
chusetts.     It   occurred  en  three  farms,    in  each   case  certified   seed  from 
Maine  was   planted.      (PDR  23:322,343).      New  York  reported  a  trace  loss. 
(PDR  23:261,281).      In  Pennsylvania,   0.  D.   Burke  reported  the   disease  only 
on  fields  planted  with    seed  from  a   source  outside  the  State,   estimated 
loss  a  trace.      In   the  Hastings   section  of  Florida,    A.   H.   Eddins  reported 
much  less  than  in  1938.      "Uncertified  White  Rose  seed  from  Minnesota 
was  worst  affected,    infection  being  about  11  percent   of  plants  in  695 
acres  planted."      (PDR  23:206).      In  Dade  County,   Ruehle  reported   "Seed 
free  of  disease  in  1939."     In  Louisiana,   L.   H.   Person  reported,    "First 
observation  of   ring   ret   in  the  State.      Probably  3   to   4  'percent   observed 
in  this  field."     K.   S.    Chester  reporting  from  Oklahoma  said  the  disease 
was    "Not   seen  by  us   but  we  are  advised  that  the   trouble  appears   to  be 
present  in  inc owning  shipping '  stock,   according  to   the   State  market  inspec- 
tor,   whose  determinations  are  quite   reliable."      Jn  Ohio,   Paul  E.    Tilford 
reported  that  ring  rot  was  located  for  trie  first  time  by  Dr.   C.   C.  Allison 
It  was  found   in  only  one  field   in  Wood  County  (PDR  23:346).      J.   C. 
Muncie  reportod   ring  'rot   present  in  6   counties  in  Michigan.      (PDR  24:6). 
In  Wisconsin,   R.   E."  Vaughari  reported  most  on  stock  shipped  in  from  North 
Dakota  »-   some  on  Chippewa s   shipped  in  from  Maine.     In  Minnesota,   C.   J. 
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Eide  reported  ring  rot  found  in  River  Valley  and  northeastern  part  of   State, 
estimated  total  loss   6  percent.     He  stated  that  it  was  probably  present 
in  other  parts   of  the  State.     The  disease  was  discovered  in  one  field  in 
Iowa   (PDR  23:370),     In  North  Dakota  the  first  case  of  potato  ring  rot  was 
found  and  definitely  identified  in  White  Rose  potatoes  from  the  1938  crop. 
It  attracted  serious   attention  from  growers  and  buyers   in  1939  and  caused 
some  serious  losses   (PDR  2^:136).     Estimated  loss  for  State  was  2  percent. 
A  survey  of  bacterial  wilt  and  ring  rot  of  potatoes  in  Nebraska  in  the 
spring  of  1939  is  given  in  Reporter  23:288-290.     In  Kansas,   0.  H.   Elmer 
reported,    "The  disease  was  not  determined  definitely  but  was  undoubtedly 
present.     Symptoms  were  largely  masked  because  of  extreme  amount  of   tuber 
decay  in  July  due    to  sunburn.     Weather  conditions  made  recognition  of 
this  disease  difficult  both  as  to  plant  wilt  and  as   to   tuber  rot.      Con- 
siderable amount  of  this  disease  was  noted  in  the  winter  of  1939-1940  on 
seed  stock  shipped  here  from  the  North."     G.   H.   Starr  in  Wyoming  reported 
1  percent  reduction  in  yield  plus  0.5  percent  loss  in  quality.      All 
commercial  varieties  were   susceptible.      (PDR  23:177).     This  is  the  first 
year  that  the  disease  has  been  definitely  located  in  Idaho.     It  was   found 
in  nearly  all   of  the    potato  growing  sections   of  southern  Idaho   (PDR  23: 
379).     Loss  was  estimated  at  1  percent.     Washington  (PDR  24:115).      C.  E. 
Owens  reported  ring  rot  definitely  identified  for  the  first  time  in 
Oregon.      It  probably  occurred  in  1938.      About  5  percent   infection  was 
observed  at  Malheur,    and   less  in  Klamath  County.'    (PDR  23:223).      In 
California,    J.    B.   Kendrick  reported  the  disease   gene  rally  distributed 
and  more  prevalent    than  in  1938.      ''Found  severe  in  several  localities 
in  San  Joaquin  Island  district  —  also  in  Tulelake,    Siskiyou  County, 
in  several  plantings  of  Russets  and  White  Rose.      This  w?s  traceable  to 
seed  stock.'"      (PDR  23:199,377).     The  two    remaining  States   of  the  21 
reporting  the  disease   are  Maine,    1  percent  loss,   and  West  Virginia, 
a  trace. 

Phytomona s   solanacearum,    bacterial   wilt,  brown  rot.      Delaware, 
Virginia,    and    Oklahoma   each  reported  2   percent    reduction  in  yield.      Jehle 
reported  0.5  percent  loss  in  Maryland  which   is  less  than  in  1938.     North 
Carolina  estimated  3  percent  loss.      In  the  Hastings    section  of  Florida, 
A.  H.  Eddins    reported  a  total  less  of  3  percent.     He  stated,    "Maximum 
losses  were  avoided  by  planting  resistant    variety  Katahdin  on  7,000  of 
the  13,500  acres  grown.     The   disease  was  severe  on  farmsplanted  to 
Spaulding  Rose."  '  (PDR  23:206). 

Phytophthora  erythros? o~.ica ,    pink  rot,  was  reported  from  Massa- 
chusetts by  0.   C.   Boyd  for  the  first    time.     He  stated  that  the  disease 
was  general  in  all   fields  on  one  large  farm  in  Worthington,wherever 
storage  rots  were  dumped  last  winter.     There1  were  traces  elsewhere  in 
the  State.     This  is    the   second  report  to  the  Survey  of  pink  rot  in  this 
country.     Last  year  it  was  reported  from  Maine.    (PDR  23:322,343). 

Phytophthora  inf istans,late  blight,  was  reported  less  to  much 
less  prevalent  than  in  1933  in  practically  all   the   20  States  reporting 
except  Florida,      Indiana  and  Michigan.     In  Dade  County,   Florida,   G.   D. 
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Ruehle  reported  10  percent  Loss,    and  one   of  the   driest  seasons   on 
record.     A.   H.   Eddins  reported  2  percent  loss  in  the  Hastings  section. 
Susceptible  varieties  were  Katahdin  and  Spaulding  Rose.      In  Indiana, 
R.  W.   Samson  reported  5  percent  loss.      "Spraying   applied  in  many  cases 
for  leafhopper  control  but  discontinued  before  conditions  became  favorable 
to  late  blight."     J.   H.  Muncie   reported  3.5  percent  loss  in  Michigan. 
All  commercial  varieties  were    susceptible.      Maine   reported  1  percent  loss 
as   compared  with  10  percent  last  year,   and  Vermont   4  percent  as   compared 
with  35   percent   last  year.      In  Massachusetts,    0.   C.   Boyd  reported  3 
percent   loss,   much  less   owing  to  the    fact  that  the  weather  was  too  dry 
and  warm  during   July  and  August,    and  too  dry  during  September.      (PDR 
23:228,343).      In  Connecticut  it  was  said  that  the   striking  reduction 
over  last  year  was  probably  due  to  dry  weather  during  July  and  early 
August.     New  York   reported  late  blight  much  less  prevalent.     K.   H. 
Fernow  sent  in  an  estimate  of  3  percent.      (PDR  23:227,   281,   291).      0.   D. 
Burke  stated  that   late  blight  was  severe  only  in  the    southwestern  part 
of  the  State,   this  being  the  only  section  in  whi  ch  conditions  were 
favorable  for  the  disease  at  any  time.     Estimated  loss  was  set  at  1 
percent.     Delaware  reported  an  estimated  loss   of  10  percent.      Maryland 
reported   5  percent   reduction  in  yield    plus   5  percent   loss   in  quality, 
which  indicates  less  prevalence  than  in  1938;    however,    Jehle  reported 
it  as  very   severe  in  Garrett  County,   where   the  loss  was  estimated  at 
50  percent.     Harold  T.   Cook  reporting  from  Virginia  said,    "Late  blight 
was   confined  to  the   Eastern  Shore   in  the  area   south  cf  Cape  Charles. 
Foliage  infection  was  moderate  and  fairly  general  but  the  yield  and 
quality  were  not  affected.-     No  blight  occurred  in  the    fall  crop  for  the 
first  time  in  4  years."      (PDR  23:154).      In  West  Virginia,   J.   G.  Leach 
sent  in  a  loss   estimate  of   5  percent.     In  North  Carolina  3  percent   loss 
was  estimated.     Texas,    scattered  distribution  in  eastern  part  of  State. 
In  Ohio,   it  was   said  that  late  blight  only  appeared  in  certain  local 
areas,  muck  areas  especially,    estimated  loss  was  3  percent.      R.   E. 
Vaughan  reported  the  disease  general,  but   less  prevalent   than  last  year 
in  Wisconsin.     He   estimated  3  percent   reduction  in  yield  plus  2  percent 
loss  in  ouality.     The  disease   "came  on  in  about  a  week  following  a  3- 
day   rain.      Extensive   epiphytotic  was   checked  by  drought   and  heat  in 
September."     In  Minnesota,   C.   J.   Eide  reported  that  blight  was  observed 
mostly  on  peat  where  fogs  were  heavy  —   estimated  loss  was  2  percent. 
Iowa   and  Washington  each  estimated  a  trace  loss. 

Pythium  aphanidermatum,leak,  was  reported  by  J.   T.   Middleton 
in  Riverside  County,    California.     It  caused  slight  loss  owing  to  high 
tc-mperature  of   storage  bin. 

Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum,  sclerotinia  rot,    in  tte    Hastings   sec- 
tion of  Florida  was  reported  by  A.   H.  Eddins   in  a  few  fields.      The 
rainfall  and  temperatures  were  unfavorable  for  the  disease. 

Sclerotium  rolfsii,    southern  wilt,  according  to   A.   H.  Eddins 
was  less  prevalent  than  last  year   owing  to   the   dry    season  —  estimated 
loss  0.5  percent.      Louisiana  reported  a  trace  loss.     Oklahoma  estimated 
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1  percent  loss. 

Socndylocladium  atrovirensi  silver  scurf,  was  corrmon  in  all 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  but  losses  were  negligible  (G.D.Burke). 
Washington,  in  Benton  County, 

Synchytrium  endobioticum,  wart.  The  potato  wart  eradication 
program  in  Pennsylvania  is  described  by  T.P.  Dykstra  in  the  Reporter 
(23:7-8). 

»      Virus  diseases:  Report  on  potato  virus  diseases  in  1939  is  given 
by  T.  P.  Dykstra  in  the  Amer.  Potato  Jour.  17:201-210.  August  1940. 
Calico  was  reported  in  New  York,  T2xas  (PDR  24:41-43) >  and  California. 
Curly  top  occurred  in  Whitman  County,  Washington.   0.  D.  Burke  reported 
giant  hill  caused  a  trace  loss  in  Pennsylvania.   "Especial  care  was  taken 
to  rogue  for  this  disease  in  seed  areas  to  prevent"  occurrence  in  1940." 
Leaf  roll  was  reported  less  to  much  less  prevalent  than  last  year  in 
niost  States  reporting.   Net  necrosis  was  unusually  prevalent  in  Green 
Mountain  seed  potatoes  shipped  into  Long  Island  from  Maine  during 
December  (PDR  24:156).  Washington  (Phytopath.  30:  787.  Sept.  1940). 
In  Vermont,  H.  L.  Bailey  reported,  "Though  leaf  roll  was  somewhat  more 
prevalent  than  last  year,  in  inspection  counts,  the  increase  was  not 
enough  to  make  substantial  change  in  crop  loss."  A  reduction  of  5  per- 
cent in  yield  was  estimated.  The  most  susceptible  varieties  were  Green 
Mountain,  Cobbler,  and  Early  Rose.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Oklahoma 
each  estimated  3  percent  loss.   (PDR  23:343).  In  New  York,  K.  H.  Fernow 
reported,  "About  1500  acres  on  Long  Island  planted  witn  one  source  of 
Maine  Green  Mountains  showed  60  to  97  percent  leaf  roll  as  well  as  a 
very  poor  stand."  Estimated  loss  was  given  as  1.5  percent  (PDR  23:219). 
According  to  the  State  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  the  disease  was 
general  in  central  New  Jersey.   C.  D.  Burke  in  Pennsylvania  reported 
leaf  roll  less  prevalent  than  last  ye?.r.   Considerable  education  attempted 
to  influence  farmers  to  use  certified  seed",  estimated  reduction  in 
yield  was  2  percent.  Maryland  and  Washington  also  estimated  2  percent 
loss.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Florida,  each  estimated  1  percent 
loss.  J.  G.  Leach,  in  West  Virginia  sent  in  an  estimate  of  5  percent 
loss.   In  the  Hastings  section  of  Florida,  a.  H.  Eddins  reported  the 
disease  much  less  prevalent  than  1?. st  year.  Spaulding  Rose  was  the 
most  susceptible  variety.  P.  A.  Young  reported  5  percent  loss  in  Hidalgo 
and  Cameron  Counties,  Texas.   Ohio,  usual  prevalence,  4  percent  loss. 
The  highest  estimated  loss  was  7  percent  in  Iowa.  State?  reporting 
less  than  1  percent  were  Toxms,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  and 
Idaho.   In  California,  Middleton  reported  its  occurrence  in  Riverside 
County.  Spindling  sprout  or  hair  sprout  (non-parasitic,  except  where 
it  follows  leaf  roll).  Hair  sprout  in  New  York  in  some  cases  at  least 
was  connected  with  leaf  roll  (PDR  23:219).  In  Dade  County,  Florida, 
G.  D.  Ruehle  reported,  "Fields  planted  to  western  seed  were  practically 
free  of  the  trouble  in  1939.   Spindling  sprout  accompanying  leaf  roll 
was  present  in  a  few  fields."  (PDR  23:206).  In  the  Hastings  section, 
A.  H.  Eddins  said  that  the  maximum  hair-  sprout  damage  occurred  in  fields 
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planted  with  uncertified  White  Rose  stock  from  Minnesota.     Only  a  trace 
loss  was  estimated.     J.   H.   Muncie  in  Michigan  reported  virus  as   the 
cause  and  a   trace  loss.    -Usual  prevalence,  in  -.Wisconsin.      0.    H.    Elmer 
reported   practically  none  noted  in  1939  in  Kansas.     Mild  mosaic  was 
reported  in  about   the    usual   amounts   in  Vermont,   New  York,   Oklahoma, 
Wisconsin,   and    North  Dakota.      No  particular   comments  were  made  in  re- 
porting-common  mosaic.     Losses  have  been  reported  in  Crop  Losses   (Supple- 
ment ,127).     Rugose  mosaic   caused   slight  losses.      Its   occurrence  was  re- 
ported in  New  York,   Florida,    Oklahoma,   Washington,    and   California. 
Spindle   tuber  according   to   G.    C.   Boyd   caused  1.5  percent   loss  in 
Massachusetts   (PDR  23:343).  ■    Generally  dis  tributed  in  New  Jersey.     Mary- 
land and  Florida   each  estimated  0.5  percent  loss.      Oklahoma.     In  Indiana, 
R.  W.    Samson  reported,    "Survey  of  muck  potatoes  in  July  and  August 
indicated  that    this    disease  was  generally  prevalent    in  very  small  amounts. 
No  damage  to    speak  of  except   in  stocks  grown  6  years  from  certified  seed." 
In  Michigan  spindle  tuber  was   common  in  Chippewa  and   Katahdin —  a  trace 
loss  was   estimated.     Wisconsin,   3  percent  loss.     Kansas,   2  percent  loss. 
G.    H.   Starr  reported  0.4  percent   loss  in  Wyoming.      "Probably  considerable 
spread  by  grasshoppers  which  wore  abundant    inmost   parts."     Yellow  dwarf: 
In  Vermont,    H.    L.    Bailey  reported  only  a  slight  trace  of  yellow  dwarf 
was  noted  except  in  a 'small  field  of  Early  Rose  and  a  large  field,   3 
to   4  acres j   on  the    same   farm  in  Rutland  County,   where  infection  probably 
averaged  2  percent..     In  New  York,   E.  D.   Hansing  reported  that  low  rain- 
fall in  western  New  York  will  probably  result   in  greater  prevalence   in 
1940.     -Field   observations  also   indicated  this.      A  trace  loss  was   reported 
in  Pennsylvania,   Maryland,   Ohio,    Indiana,  and  Michigan.      In  Indiana, 
the   worst  case  was  noted  in  uncertified  seed  from  Michigan..     R.    E.   Vaughan 
reported  local  distribution  in  Wisconsin.      "The  limits    of   distribution 
are   spreading   slowly.     New   seed  continues  to    bo  most  important."      In 
Minnesota,    C.    J.   Eide   reported  yellow  dwarf  very  common  in   the    vicinity 
of   Cambridge  due   to   poor  seed. 

Hopperburn    (caused  by  leaf  hoppers)  and    tipburn   (non-parasitic). 
Tipburn  caused  by  drought  was  reported  from  Connecticut.      In  Vermont, 
H.   L.   Bailey  said,    "If  premature  dying  of  foliage  due    to   heat  and  drought 
were  counted  as  tipburn,    loss  would  run  to    20  percent,   but   insect  damage, 
hopperburn,    and   blight  ma.de  it  impossible  to   differentiate  definitely." 
0.   C.    Boyd  in  Massachusetts  estimated  2  percent   loss,   which  is   less 
than  last  year.      In  Nov;  York,    K.>  H.    Fernow  reported  10  percent   reduction 
in  yield  with  the  comment-:      "Much  damage  in  Long   Island  and  upstate 
from  dry  weather,    often  difficult  to  differentiate.     Mineral  deficiencies 
may  be  involved  also."     0.  D.    Burke  reported  tipburn  present   wherever 
potatoes  are   grown  in  Pennsylvania.     Estimated  loss  1  percent.     Maryland 
and  North  Carolina  also   estimated  1  percent  loss.      In  West  Virginia,' 
J.   G.   Leach  reported  5  percent  loss.     Other  percentage  losses'  w ere: 
Minnesota,    10;    Iowa,    3;   Ohio,    73   Indiana,    4;  Michigan,    3;   Wisconsin,   2; 
North  Dakota,    0.5   and   Texas,    a  trace. 

Psyllid  yellows   (induced  by  the  potato  psyllid) .      Low  yields   of 
potatoes  in  Montana   in  1939  were  not  generally  trace  bio  to   psyllid 
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infestations   (PDR  24:173).      In  Wyoming,   G.    H.   Starr  reported  the  disease 
much  less  prevalent   than  in  1938.      "Heaviest  pyllid  infestation  seen 
this  season  was  at  Laramie  where  loss  was  about  25  percent    (from  a 
comparison  of   sprayed  with  non-sprayed).     Total   estimated  loss  for  State 
was  12   percent.      J.    G.    Brown  in  Arizona  reported  considerable  damage 
caused  in  the  Duncan  district,    since   spraying  started  too  late.      Estimated 
loss  for  State  was  30  percent. 

Purple  top  wilt   (cause  undetermined)    caused  a  trace  loss   in  New 
York  according  to   K.   H.    Fernow.     He  thinks  the  disease  may  have  been 
present  many  years  but  attributed  to  Rhizoctonia  (PDR  23:281).     In 
Pennsylvania,   G.  D.    Burke  reported  purple   top  very  common  and  becoming 
one  of  the  disease   problems  of  prime  importance  to  potato  growers. 
Estimated  loss   2  percent.      In  West  Virginia,    J.   G.   Leach  estimated  U 
percent  loss.     K.   S.   Chester  reported  its   occurrence  in  Choctaw  County, 
Oklahoma.     In  reporting   from  Michigan,   J.   H.  Muncie    said  that  as   far  as 
he  had  been  able   to  find,   the  purple  top  wilt  disease  is  identical  with 
one  which  they  have  known  in  Michigan. since  1915  as  moron.     It  has  been 
kept  at   a  minimum  by  consistent  rcgueing  (PDR  24:7).     Maine,   Minnesota, 
and  North  Dakota  each  reported  a  trace. 

Seed  piece  decay  (various  organisms)   was  reported  from  12  States. 
The   highest  loss,    5  percent,    was  estimated  for  Delaware  and  Montana. 
All  other  States  estimated  1  percent    except  Florida,   Idaho,   and  Washington, 
where  a  trace  was  reported. 

Drought   and  heat  injury  caused  heavy  losses  in  some  States.      For 
estimates   see  Crop  Losses   (Suppl.   127). 

SPINACH.      See  SPINACIA  OLERACEA. 

SPINACIA  CLERACEA.      SPINACH: 

Albugo  Occident alis,  white  rust.      Texas. 

Colletotri chum  spinaciae,  anthracnose.     Texas. 

Fusarium  sp.,   wilt.      In  Nassau  County,   New  York  (on  Long  Island), 
0.   S.    Cannon  reported  wilt  very  destructive,  causing  ICO  percent    loss 
of  the   summer  crop  in  the   Valley  Stream   section  where  spinach  is  grown 
year  after  year.      (PDR  23:262).      Crown  rot  in  Maryland  caused  the 
usual  loss,    5  percent.      In  Virginia,   Harold  T.   Cock  reported,    "The 
importance  of   this   disease  appears  to  be  increasing  each  year.      The 
damage  caused  by  it  occurs,    however,    only  in  the  early  fall  plantings. 
It   is   especially  severe  in  fields  in  which  spinach  has  been  allowed  to 
go  to   seed."     Estimated   reduction  in  yield  was  set  at  3   percent.     F. 
spinaciae  occurred  throughout  southwestern  Texas  causing  a  trace  loss 
according  to  S.   S.   Ivanoff. 

Heterosporium  variabile ,   leaf  spot.     Texas,    scattered  distribution. 
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Peronospora     :ffusa,   downy  mildew,   was   less  prevalent  than  in  1938, 
in  Massachusetts,    owing    to   the    unusually  dry  weather  even  during   Septem- 
ber.    In  Nassau  County, New  York,    0.   S.   Cannon  reported  the    disease  found 
only  in  a  few  fields   of  overwintered  spinach*      In  New  Jersey  the   disease 
was  reported   severe  in  two  fields.     Maryland  reported  the  usual  prevalence 
1  percent  loss.      In  Virginia,    Harold  T.   Cook  reported  the  disease  was 
present  during  most  of  the   spring  months,    but  no  epidemD_cs  developed. 
Owing  to  the   dry  weather  it  did  not  develop  until  early  November   in  the 
fall  crop.      It  caused  serious  damage  on  only  one   farm  but  was   scattered 
on  others  during  the   fall.      Southwest  Texas,   10  percent    infection. 
Washington,   in  Pierce  County.     John  T.   Middleton  reported  the  disease 
more  prevalent   in  southern  California,   loss  in  quality  was  estimated 
at  40  percent . 

Damping'  off  caused  by  Pythium  irregulare,   and  P.   ultimum  was  more 
prevalent  than  last  year  in  Riverside  County,   California,    according  to 
John  T.   Middleton. 

Mosaic  (cucumber  virus).     In 'New  York,    "almost  none  reoorted 
this  season.     Resistant  varieties  planted  mostly  for   fall  crop."      (Charles 
Chupp).      Maryland  estimated  3  percent   loss,    usual   prevalence. 

SQUASH.      See   CUCURBITA  spp. 
SWEETPOTATO.      See   IP0M0EA  BATATAS. 
TOMATO.      See  LYCOPERSICON  ESCULENTUM. 

TRAG0P0G0N  P0RRIF0LIUS.      SALSIFY; 

Albugo   tragopoepnis,   white  rust.     According  to  Charles  Chupp 
almost  none  was  reported  this  season  in  New  York.     Wisconsin  reported 
less  owing  to   the  dry  weather.     Washington,   in  Whitman  County. 

Erysiphe  cichoracearum,   powdery  mildew,   in  New  York  was  reported 
less  prevalent  than  for  several  previous  years,    according  to  M.    B.  Linn  - 
estimated  loss,    a  trace. 

Sporidesmium  scorzonerae,   leaf  blight ,   in  New  York  on  Staten 
Island.   According    to  M.   B.   Linn,    this  disease  may  ordinarily  be  found 
in  every  planting,   but   this  year  there  was  considerably  less  in  amount 
than  in  any  year  since  1934. 

TURNIP.      See  BRASSICA  RAPA. 

WATERMELON.      See   CITRULLUS  VULGARIS. 
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PISE  A  S  E  S        OF       FRUIT        CROPS 


Fruit  diseases   on  the  Chicago  market  in  1939  were  reported 
by  G.    B.   Ramsey  in  the  Plant  Disease  Reporter  24:405-413.    1940. 

(AMYGDALUS   PSRSICA)      PEACH.      PRUNUS  PERSICA: 

Armillaria  mellea,    root  rot,  was  reported  on -peach  from  Illinois 
to   the  Survey  for  the  first  time.     According  to  H.  W.  Anderson  it  occurred 
on  scattered  trees  in  an  80-acre  planting. 

Cladosporium  carpophilum,    scab,    was  reported  as  follows:     In 
Massachusetts  small  amounts  of  scab  developed  in  commercial  peach   orchards 
(PDR  23:343).      It  was  much  less  prevalent  than  last  year;    New  York,   in 
Ulster  County,   according  to  C.   G.    Small  scab  was  found  on  twigs  of  nursery 
stock  received  by  one  grower,    the  disease  practically  covered  the  entire 
surface  of  many  of  the   twigs;   New  Jersey,    "Generally  distributed,  many 
fruits  were   speckled  and  knotted";   in  Maryland  according  to   E.  A.  Walker 
the  disease  was  most  prevalent   in  poorly  sprayed  orchards  —  total   loss 
was  estimated  at  3  percent    (PDR  23:152);   Virginia,   less   prevalent  than 
for  several  previous  years  (PDR  24:44-48);  Tennessee  and  Indiana   (PDR  23: 
152);   Texas,    in  24  eastern   counties;  Oklahoma,   in  Delaware  County;   in 
Ohio,    H.   C.  Young  reported  an  estimate  of  2  percent  loss;   in  Illinois, 
H.  W.  Anderson  reported  the   disease  much  more  prevalent  than   last  year, 
"Data  from  27  orchards  shew  that  54.6  percent  of  trees  and  17.5  percent 
of  all  the  fruit   was   infected."     He   estimated  the  total  loss  at   1  percent; 
Michigan  reported  the  disease  rather  severe  on  some  unsprayed  trees;- 
more  prevalent  in  Iowa  than  last  year,    estimated  loss  according  to  G.    C. 
'Kent  was  2  percent;   D.   G.   Milbrath  reported  scab  in  Ventura  County, 
California. 

Coryneum  bei.jerinckii,    blight.     Oklahoma,   in  Payne  County,   according 
to   K.   S.   Chester;   Michigan  and  Idaho  reported  the  disease  less  prevalent, 
total  loss  a  trace  (PDR  24:17-6);   in  California,  E...E.   Wilson  reported 
California  blight  much  less  than  last  year.     A  few  orchards  were  noted 
with  a  considerable  amount.      "Control  of  this  disease  continues  to  be  one 
spray  of  bordeaux  applied  in  autumn   (November  15   to  December  1),  after 
leaves  have  fallen.     The   spray  protects  the  twigs  from  infection"; 
Washington,    in  Snohomish  County. 

Fusarium  a venaceum,  pink  rot,   was  reported  from  Bond  County, 
Illinois  by  H.  W.   Anderson.      The  disease  was   found  in  only  one  orchard. 
This  is  the  first  report  of   this  disease  on  peach   in  the  United  States 
according  to   the  Survey  files. 
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Heterodera  marioni,    root  knot ,   was  reported  very  prevalent  in 
southeast  Texas;   Oklahoma,   in  Greer  County;   in  Kansas,    J.   0.  Miller 
reported  nematodes   (probably  H..  marioni)   destroyed  a  2-acre  orchard  in 
Sedgwick  County.      This  aopears  to  be  the   first  report  on  peach   in  Kansas. 

Phoma  persicae,    stem  canker.      K.   J.   Kadow  reported  that  two   peach 
orchards. in  Delaware  had. a  rather  large  infection  of  this  disease  on  twigs 
and  branches   (PDR  23:189). 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum,   root  rot.'  Texas,    in  Brazos,   Mills,'  and 
Val  Verde  Counties. 


Phytomonas  pruni ,   bacterial  spot,  was  reported  generally  less 
prevalent  this  year  than  in  most  years.     Massachusetts  reported  much 
less,    owing  to  the  dry  weather   in.  July  and  August   (PDR  23:343);   New 
York;  Maryland   reported  less  than  last  year, ""estimated  "total"  "loss  1.5 
percent;    in  Virginia,   R.  H.   Hurt  reported  much  less  owing  to  the  dry 
weather  during  May;    in  Cherokee  County,   Texas,   P.   A.    Young  reported  severe 
damage  to  top  leaves  of  a  1-year  old  peach   orchard.     It  was  also  reported 
from  Smith,   Henderson,   and  Bell  Counties;  Oklahoma,   in  Cherokee,   Le  Flore 
and  Pittsburg  Counties;    Arkansas  was   the    only  State  reporting  the  disease 
much  more  prevalent  than  last  year  or  for  several  previous  years.     The 
rain  in  May  favored  the  rapid   spread  of  the    organism,    according  to   J.    C. 
Dunegan.     In  the   northwest  part   of  the  State  the    disease  was  prevalent   on 
the  leaves  —  there  was  no  fruit  owing   to  the   spring  frost   (PDR  24:79-8/+); 
H„   C.   Young   in  Ohio  reported  an  estimated  loss   of  0.5  percent;    in  Illinois, 
H.  W.  Anderson  reported  "Maximum  infection  in  any  one  orchard  100  percent 
of  trees  and   52.2  percent    of  fruit  infected,   and    5.3  percent  of  leaf 
area  destroyed.      Data  from  34  orchards  showed  an  average  prevalence  of 
64.7  percent  of  trees,    12.8  percent   of  fruit  diseased,   and  1.3  percent 
of .  leaf  area  destroyed"   (PDR  23:190);   in  Michigan,    Donald   Cation  reported 
the  disease  was  seen  in  scattered  orchards,   and  was  less  than  last  year 
in  orchards  which  had  been  observed  2  years  in  succession;   Iowa  and 
Nebraska  reported  its  presence;    it  was  present    in  Kansas  but  not    common, 
according  to  0.  H.   Elmer. 

Phytomonas  tumef aciens ,    crown  gall.      Texas,   1  report  from  Van 
Zandt  County;   Oklahoma  in  Murray  County;    J.   G.   Brown  reporting  from 
Arizona  said  "Less  prevalent   than  10  years  ago,   probably  due  to  more 
careful,  inspection  of  imported  nursery  stock.      Almost  invariably  fatal, 
due  to    ease  with  which  balance  between  water  intake  and   transpiration 
is  upset  in  a  dry  climate." 

Podosphaera  spp. ,   powdery  mildew,   of  peach  is   becoming  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  Idaho.      It  was  noted  in  several  "new  orchards  this 
year  and  was  much  more  serious  than  usual  (PDR  24:178). 

R hi z opus  nigricans,   soft  rot,    in  Illinois  was  more  prevalent   than 
last  year,   as  reported  by  H.  W.   Anderson.      "In  5  orchards   totaling  4525 
trees,   an  average   of   7.7  percent  of  trees  and   0.05  percent  of  fruit  was 
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infected";  Idaho  reported  rot  general  but  in  one  orchard  near  Caldwell 
loss  was  minimized  greatly  by  a  program  of  sanitation  and  disinfection 
of  boxes  and  equipment  (PDR  24:179). 

Scleroti  nia  i'ructiccla,    brown  rot,   was  repoited   from  20  States. 
In  Massachusetts,    0.    C.   Boyd  reported  the  disease  much  less  prevalent 
than  last  year  owing  to  the   dry  weather  during   July  and  August  —  estimated 
loss  was  0.5  percent   (PDR  23:343);    New  York  also  reported  it  less  prevalent, 
early  peaches  in  Niagara  County  showed  some   injury,   according  to  J.   G. 
Goodrich;   New  Jersey,    "Many  blossoms  blighted  during   first  week  in  May, 
in  Atlantic  and  Gloucester  Counties";    in  Delaware,   according  to   K.   J. 
Kadow,    from  1  to   5  percent  of  blossom  blight  was  caused  by  this   fungus, 
but  in  no  case  was  the  yield  affected  by  the  disease  (PDR  23:152),   later 
1  percent  loss  was  estimated;   in  Maryland,   E.   A.  Walker  estimated  the 
same  loss  as  last  year,    3.5  percent;  R.   H.   Hurt  in  Virginia  reported 
orchards  in  Piedmont     Virginia  were  sprayed  with  sulfur   and  the    disease 
was  much  less  prevalent   than  last  year  —  he  estimated  the   loss  in  that 
section  as  2  percent    (PDR  2/+:  44-48);  the    loss  in  Norths  rn  Virginia  was 
6  percent  and  for  the  State  as  a  whole  averaged  3.5  percent  according  to 
S.   A.  Wingard;   C.    F.   Taylor  in  West  Virginia  estimated  1  percent    loss; 
the  disease  was  well  distributed  throughout   southeastern  Texas — only  a 
trace  loss  was  estimated;   Oklahoma  estimated  5  percent  loss;   in  northwest 
Arkansas  the   fungus  was   observed  during  the   latter  part  of  March  on  the 
early  maturing  peach  varieties.      No  further  observations  were  made  as  the 
freeze   of  Aoril  6  eliminated  the   peach  crop  in  this   section  (PDR  24:   79-84); 
H.   C.   Young  in  Ohio  estimated  a  total  loss  of  5  percent  which  is  the   same 
as   last  year;    in  Indiana,   R.   C.    Baines  reported  2  percent  loss,   which  is 
more  than  for   several  previous  years;   H.   W.   Anderson  in  Illinois  reported 
3  percent  loss.      "Data  taken  from  75  orchards  showed  63.1  percent   of 
trees,    1.9  percent  of  fruit,   and  0.3  percent  of  twigs  were   infected"; 
in  Michigan,   C-ition  reported  that  he   saw  blossom  blight  on  the  Prolific 
and  Rochester  varieties. —  .estimated  loss  in   cuality  was   5  percent;    in 
Iowa,    G.    C.    Kent  reported  the  disease  more   prevalent  than   for    several 
years  —  8  percent   loss  was  estimated;   according  to   M.   A.   Sr.uth  in 
Missouri,   blossom  blight  was  oresent  and  the  disease  was  later  observed 
on  the  fruit.     The   susceptible  varieties  were  Elb'rta  and  Mikado;   occur- 
rence of  the  disease  was  noted  in  Kansas  and   Nebraska;   Sclerotinia   spp. , 
were' reported  by  the  State  Department   of  Plant   Pathology  from  Washington 
in  Clark  and  Buckley  Counties. 

Sphaerotheca    vannosa,   powdery  mildew,   was   observed  in  Yates   County, 
New  York;   Maryland;   Iowa  and    Idaho  each  reported  a  trace  loss;   Washington 
in  Pierce  and   Yakima  Counties  —  estimated  loss  0.4  percent. 

Taphrina  deformans,    leaf  curl,    was  reported  generally  less  prevalent 
than  during   1938.     The  7  States   reporting  a  trace  loss  were  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  West  Virginia,   Texas,    Illinois,  Michigan,   and  Idaho    (PDR  23:254- 
258);    in  New  Jersey  leaf   curl  was   reported  by  the    State  Plant   pathology 
Department  as  prevalent  and   severe  throughout   South  Jersey;   in  Delaware, 
K.    J.    Kadow  reported  that  this  was   one  of  the  worst  leaf   curl  years  for 
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some  time  (PDR  23:189)  ♦     Estimated  loss  was   5  percent;  Maryland  reported 
3  percent   loss;   in  northern  Virginia,   A.    B.  Groves  estimated  a  loss  of 
1  percent  (PDR  24:44-48);  C.    F.   Taylor  in  West  Virginia  reported  this 
disease  was  well  controlled  in  most  commercial  peach  orchards;   Oklahoma, 
1  percent  loss;    no  serious  outbreak  of  the  disease  was  encountered  in 
Arkansas;    Ohio  and  Indiana    each  reported  1  percent  loss;   Illinois   (PDR 
23:152,    189);   Iowa  reported  a  total  loss   of  3  percent;   leaf  curl  in 
Missouri  was  observed  only  in  a  few  scattered  orchards,   less  prevalent 
than  in  1937  or  1938;  Nebraska   "none  reported";    occurrence  noted  in  Kansas; 
in  Idaho  leaf  curl  was  of  no  consequence  (PDR  24:179)   this  year;   Washington, 
in  Whatcom,   Snohomish,    King,   Pierce,   and  Kitsap  Counties;   E.  E.  Wilson  in 
California  reported  leaf  curl  much  less   prevalent  than  in  1938.     He  stated 
that  the  general  practice  is  to   control  both  peach  blight  and  leaf  curl 
with  one  autumn  application  of  bordeaux.      "Lack  of   rainfall  when  leaves 
appeared  probably  accounted  for  lack  of  disease,    also  temperature  appeared 
favorable,   inasmuch  as  it  was  moderate  at  critical  period."     The   suscep- 
tible varieties  were  Gaum,    Pa lor o,   and  Peak. 

Tranzschelia  pruni-spinosae  discolor,   rust,    in  Florida  was  reported 
more  prevalent   than  for  several  previous  years,   "Present   every  year   in 
Experiment  Station  plots,  but  very  severe  this   fall";   in  northwest 
Arkansas,    John  C.   Dunegan  reported  that  very  few  pustules  were  found  in 
1939  —  and  these  were  only  uredia;   H.  W.  Anderson  reported  from  Illinois 
that  none  was  observed  in  commercial  orcliards,   but  it  was   present  in 
nurseries.     Some  was  found  at  Olney  in  hybrid  selections  of  commercial 
varieties.     No  loss  was  reported;   Texas,   in  Montgomery  County;    in 
California,    H.   Earl  Thomas  reported  that   the  disease,   in  general,   was 
very  mild,   but  built  up  late  in  season  around  San  Francisco  Bay  (Santa 
Clara  County)    on  peach  and   prune. 

Valsa  spp.  ,   canker,  was  reported  from  7  counties  in  Key/  York. 
In  Wayne  County  the   disease  was  found  to   be  practically  killing  by  girdling 
one  block  of  peaches;   cankers   caused  by  V.   leucostoma  and  V.    cincta  have 
been  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  peach  orchards  in  Erie  County, 
Pennsylvania,   according   to    H.  W.  Rankin;    K.    S.    Chester  reported  dieback 
in  Delaware  County,    Oklahoma.     This  had  not  been  recorded  previously  in 
the  Survey  files,    but  probably   occurred;   Michigan,   estinr.  ted  loss  1  percent. 

Verticillium  albo-  at  rum,   wilt.        New  York  in  Niagara  County. 

Virus  diseases:      Bumpy  peach  was  reported  by  Valleau  in  Kentucky 
(PDR  23:282).     Leaf-casting  yellows  was  reported  by  H.   Earl  Thomas  from 
California,    in  Solano,    Contra  Costa,   and  Placer  Counties.      Little  peach 
was   observed  in  New  York  and  Maryland.     Mosaic,   Oklahoma,   in  Bryan 
County;  Arizona  reported  25  percent  loss  from  mosaic.     Phony  peach  in 
Georgia  was   reported  causing  a  5  percent  loss,   and  in  Oklahoma  a  trace 
loss;    in  Illinois,    H.   W.   Anderson  reported  "Two   suspicious  trees   observed." 
Red  suture  disease  of  peach  was  reported  from  Maryland  for  the  first  time 
on  Belle  of  Georgia  and  Elberta  trees  by  E.   A.   Walker  (PDR  23:254).     This 
disease  of  peach  has  heretofore  been  reported  only  from  Michigan.     Rosette: 
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In  Arkansas   "Six  abandoned  peach  trees  -  3   in  each  location  --  were 
found  affected  with  rosette  in  1939.     The  trees  were  destroyed  by  the 
State  Plant  Board."      (PDR  24:79-84).      H.  W.   Anderson  reported  "Two 
trees  in  home  planting"  in  Madison  County,   Illinois.      In  Michigan, 
Cation  said  he    saw  the   disease   in  4  orchards  in  Berrien    County.     Yellow- 
red  virosis   (X-disease):     Massachusetts,    in  general,   according   to   0.   C. 
Boyd  the  disease  was  definitely  more  prevalent   on  both  peach  and  choke- 
cherry  in  the    southern  half  of    the   State,,   except   for  the   3  southeastern 
counties,    than  in  the    northern  half.     The   survey  in  Bristol  County  was 
not  at  all  comprehensive  but  he  failed  to  sec  the   disease  on  either 
chokecherry  or    peach  in  the   area  from  Dighton  to  WestDort  and  Dartmouth. 
No  survey  was  made  in  Plymouth  and  Barnstable  Counties.      Neither  were 
there  received  any  reports  of   suspected  cases  from  those  areas.      "It  is 
felt  thrt  this   disease  already  is  far  more  damaging  to   the  peach  industry 
of  the  State  than   any  other    one    or   two  diseases.      Furthermore,   indications 
point   to   even  greater   possibilities   for  losses  in  the    future  because   it 
is  not  yet  distributed  throughout  all  sections  of  the  State,  on 'either  " 
the   chokecherry  or   the  peach"    (PDR  23:259,    341-342;   24:74-73);   Connecticut 
(PDR  23:386);   reported  from  Rhode  Island  for   the.  first  time  .  (Fifty- 
second  Annual  Report.     R.    I.    State  College   of  Agr.  Exp.   Sta.    Contrib.    574. 
1940);   the  disease  was  reported  in  New  York  in  Rensselaer,   Columbia, 
Dutchess  and  Niagara  Counties   (PDR  24:44-^8).      In  Idaho*  .Earl  C.   Blodgett 
reported  a.  disease   resembling  X-disease   of  poach   (PDR  23:216-218;   24:131); 
apparently  same  as  disease  reported  in  1937   (PDR  21:89,95).      Yellows: 
Peach  yellows  is   present   as  usual  in  some  orchards  in  Massachusetts, 
totally  absent   in  others    (PDR  23:259).      Other  States  reporting  were-  New 
York,   Nov;  Jersey,  Maryland,   Virginia,   Illinois,  and  Michigan.     There 
seems  to  be  no  active   spread  of  the  disease  in  any  of  these  States. 
Angular  yellow  spot,    which  is  distinct  from  peach  mosaic  and  nut    definitely 
proven  to   be  a  virus  disease,  was  reported  from  Oklahoma   (PDR  24:74-78). 

Diseases  of  non-parasitic  and  undetermined  origin:      Calico   (undet.). 
Leaves   on  one   branch  of   a  peach  tree  at  Caldwell,   Idaho    showed  a  brilliant 
yellow  variegation  suggesting  the  name  calico  (PDR  24:181).     Leaf  spotting 
and  defoliation  (undet.)   was  severe  in  certain  orchards   in  Idaho  again  this 
year  (PDR  24:181).     Spray  injury:      In  Massachusetts,   arsenical  injury 
was  not   so  pronounced  as  usual   (PDR  23:343);   in  Ulster   County,   C.   G. 
Small  reported  that  he   saw  one  peach  orchard  in  which   all    fruit-buds 
were  dead,   apparently  due    to  spraying  with   .1-9  lime  sulfur  late  in  March. 
The  grower  covered  the   orchard   thoroughly  and  then   sprayed  it    over  the 
same  day.      Injury  was  also  reported,  from  8  other  counties  in  the  State; 
arsenical  injury  was  reported  in  Arkansas  by  John  C.   Dunegan  (PDR  24: 
79-84).      Silvering   cf  foliage  was  reported  in  Idaho.      Growers   considered 
high  temperatures  to  be  the    cause   (PDR  24:182).     Stipple    spot  (undet.) 
was  reported  by  K.    S.   Chester  in  Oklahoma.      (PDR  24:74-78).      Yellow  vein 
(undet.),   Washington,    in  Okanogan  County.      Split  pit  and  fruit  gumming 
(non-par.),  Washington  in  Stevens,    Benton  and  Pierce  Counties.      Wart   (undet. 
was  reported  for  the    first  time  to  the  Survey  from  Idaho.     Its  prevalence 
has  increased.      So  far  nothing  is  known  regarding  the   nature  of  the  cause 
(PDR   24:181).      Yellow   spotting  of   leaves   (undet.),    Idaho    (PDR  24:182). 
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Weather  injuries:     Frost  injury  caused  a   trace  loss  in  New  York/ 
From  nothing  to   80  percent    damage  was  done   by  frost  in  Delaware.     The 
greatest  losses  occurred  in  Sussex  County  (PDR  23:152).     Virginia  reported 
a  loss  of  40  percent.     Arkansas   (PDR  24:79).      In  Idaho  late  spring  frosts 
destroyed  most  of   the    peaches  in  scattered  orchards  and  may  have  been     -,' 
partly  responsible  for  a  "second  crop"  condition  (PD^  24:180)  .     Washington 
reported  2  percent  loss.      Winter  injury:      Considerable  evidence  of  winder 
injury  occurred  in  Columbia  County,   New  York,   according  to  S.   R.  Shapiey; 
Delaware,  Georgia,    and  Washington  each   reported  2  percent  loss  and  '.' 
Virginia,   1  percent.     Drought  injury  caused  an  estimated  loss   of   15  percent 
in  Delaware. 

APPLE.      See  MALUS  SYLVESTRIS. 
APRICOT.    'See   PHUNUS  ARMENIACA. 
BLACKBERRY.      See  RUBUS  Spp. ,    BLACKBERRY. 

CARICA  PAPAYA.      PAPAYA: 

Asnerisporium  caricae,    leaf  spot.      Florida  in  Brevard,   Polk,   Manatee 
Martin,    Palm  Beach,    Broward,    and  Dade   Counties    (E.  West). 

Oidium  caricae,    powdery  mildew,    in  Florida  (PDR  23:130-133). 
CHERRY.      See  PRUNUS  Spp.  ,    CHERRY. 
CITRUS   Spp.,   CITRUS: 

Capnodium  sp.,   sooty  mold,    en  C.    sinensis    in  Texas  and  Arkansas. 

Diplodia   natalensis  ,    stem-end  rot,    on  C.   limonia.     Texas,   in 
Hidalgo  County,    "Loss  0  to  15  percent." 

Penicillium  sp . ,    blue  and  green  mold,   Texas,    "5  to  10  percent   loss 
in  Dimmit  County  and  throughout   region." 

Phytophthora  sp. ,     root  rot,    on  C.   grandis     in  Hidalgo,  Texas  — 
trace  loss.      P.    parasitica  (?)   was  reported  in  DLmmit  County,    Texas,   and 
throughout  the  region  causing  1  percent  loss. 

Sphaceloma  fawcettii,    scab.      Trace  loss  in  Hidalgo  County,   Texas. 

Nematodes  caused  damping-bff  of  C.    sinensis   seedlings   in  Cameron 
County,    Texas  —  10  to  25  percent  loss   in  spots. 

Chlorosis  caused  by  mineral  deficiency  was.  reported  on  C.   grandis 
and  C.    sinensis  by  G,   h.   Godfrey  from  Hidalgo  and  Cameron  Counties,    Texas. 

Scaly  bark  (virus?).     Texas,    in  Hidalgo  County. 

Skin  breakdown  was   reported  on  Florida  oranges   that  had  received 
"color  added"   treatment  (PDR*  2/+:156) . 
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Storage  rot.      During  April  1939,   an  apparently  undescribed  fruit 
rot  of  grapefruit   (R.   B.   Street?.   Phytopath/  30:    787".   Sept.    192+0)   occurred 
in  Arizona  grapefruit  held  in  cold  storage. 

BLUEBERRY.      See  VACCTNIUM  CORYMBCSUM. 
CRANBERRY.     SEE  VACCINIUM  MACR0CARP0N. 
CURRANT.      See  RIBES  Spp.    CURRANT. 

CYDCNIA  OBLONGA.     QUINCE; 

Erwim  a   a  my],  ov  or  a,   Might,    was  reported   in  New  York,    in  Dutchess, 
Niagara   and  Orleans   Counties,    by  VI.   D.   Mills.      He   estimated  only  a  trace 
loss.     Blight  was  general  throughout  central  Ohio,   according  to   E.  W. 
Mend  en  hall . 

Fabraea  maculata,    leaf  blight.      New  York,    in  Wayne  and  Orleans 
Counties.      In  Arkansas,    John  C.    Dunegan  reported  that  typical   specimens 
of  this  disease  were  received  from  a  grower  during  the   last  week  of  June. 
The  injured  leaves  were  from  ncn-sprayed  trees,   and  it  was   stated   that 
the  trees   were  practically  defoliated  by   the  attack  of   the  fungus   (PDR  24: 
84). 

Gymn o s o o r a n g ium  clavipes,    rust.      New  York,    in  Orleans  County. 
DEWBERRY.      See  RUBUS  Spp.   DEWBERRY. 
ERIOBCTRYA  JAPCNICA.      LOQUAT : 

Fusicladium  eriobetryae,    scab.      Washington,    in  Snohomish  County. 

FICUS   CARICA.      FIG: 

Cortlcium  microsclerotia,   leaf  blight,    in  Louisiana  was   said  by 
E.   C.    Tims   to   be  much  more  prevalent  than  for   several  previous  years  owing 
to  the  warm  moist  weathe r .     It  was  reported  from  5  parishes.      C.    st  jvensii, 
thread  blight.      Louisiana,    in  St.    James  Parish.      P  h  yma  tot  ri  c  hum  omn  i  v  or  urn , 
root  rot,     Texas,    Bell  and  Dimmit   Counties,    each  reported  5  percent  loss, 
Physopella   fici,   rust.      Louisiana,    in  E.    Baton  Rouge  Parish*     Texas,    in 
Hidalgo  and   Lavaca  Counties.      Tubercularia  fici ,    limb  canker.      Texas,    in 
Orange   County.      Sunscorch   (non-parasitic)      Texas. 

FIG.      See  FICUS   CARICA. 

FRAGaRIA  So.,    STRAWBERRY: 

Aphelenchoides  fragariae ,   dwarf  or  crimps.      In  Massachusetts,    0. 

C.    Boyd  reported  the   disease  was  more  widespread  and  damaging  this  year 
on  the   Cape   than  in  any  past  year  on  record.      Losses   ranged  from  trace   to 
60  percent  for   fields  on  Cape  Cod  with  a  probable    average  there   of    5 
percent.    (PDR  23:237);    in  Maryland,  W.   F.    Jeffers  estimated  a  trace  loss; 
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the  usual  prevalence  was  reported  in  Virginia  by  Harold  T.  Cook,  who 
estimated  a  loss  of  5  percent;  A.  G.  Plakidas  reported  the  disease  from 
Louisiana  in  Tangipahoa,  St.  Helena,  Livingston,  Ascension,  and  East 
Baton  Rouge  Parishes;  in  Michigan,  D.  Cation  reported  the  disease  found 
in  one  field  on  plants  obtained  from  Connecticut. 

Batrytis  cinerea,  gray  mold  rot,  in  Massachusetts  was  reported 
much  lees  prevalent  than  last  year  owing  to  the  dry  weather  during  June 
and  July,  according  to  0.  C.  Boyd,  who  estimated  the  total  loss  at  5 
■percent  (PDR  23:236);  Maryland,  scattered  distribution;  V.  ft.  Young,  in 
Arkansas,  said  that  the  disease  appeared  less  prevalent  than  usual. 
In  Louisiana,  A.  G.  Plakidas  reported  the  disease  in  4  parishes,  with 
a  5  percent  loss  in  quality. 

Cercosoora  sp. ,  leaf  spot.   Louisiana,  in  Tangipahoa,  Livingston, 
and  East  Baton  Rouge  Parishes.  Dendrophoma  obscurans,  angular  leaf  spot, 
affected  occasional  plants  at  Pleasanton  and  Winter  Haven,  Texas  (PDR 
24:43). 

Diachea  leucopoda  (myxomycete) .   Paul  R.  Miller  wrote  that  only 
one  strawberry  plant  was  observed  with  this  trouble  in  a  rather  large 
planting  near  Jackson,  Tennessee. 

Diplocarpon  eg r liana,  leaf  scorch,  was  reported  from  New  Hampshire 
by  S.Dunn.  This  is  tho  first  report  from  the  State  to  the  Survey;  New 
York,  local  and  very  slight  according  to  R.  F.Suit;  in  Maryland,  W.  F. 
Jeffers  estimated  1  percent  loss;  A.  G.  Plakidas  in  Louisiana  estimated 
a  reduction  in  yield  of  3  percent;  Oklahoma,  in  Payne  County;  in  Arkansas 
the  disease  appeared  to  cause  little  loss  according  to  V.  H.  Young;  less 
prevalent  than  last  year  in  Wisconsin,  estimated  loss  0.5  percent. 

Ditylenchus  dipsaei,  stem  nematode,  a   survey  of  strawberry  fields 
in  the  Columbia  River  Valley  of  Washington  and  Walla  Walla  River  Valley 
of  Oregon  showed  many  commercial  fields  heavily  infested  with  this  nema- 
tode (PDR  23:208).  Fusarium  orthoceras  longius  et  al.,  root  rot  complex. 
Maryland,  3  percent  loss  was  reported  by  W.  F.  Jeffers.   Heterodera 
marioni,  root  knot  nematode.   Maryland,  usual  prevalence,  trace  loss; 
Texas,  in  Atascosa  County;  Oklahoma  in  Tulsa  County. 

Mycosphaerella  fragariae,  leaf  spot,  was  reported  as  follows:   In 
Massachusetts,  0.  C.  Boyd  reported  the  disease  much  less  prevalent  than 
in  1938.  oxving  to  the  dry  season;  in  New  York,  it  was  general  but  damage 
slight;  New  Jersey;  Maryland,  scattered  distribution,  estimated  total 
loss  2  percent,  most  resistant  varieties  were  Dorsett  and  Fairfax; 
Louisiana,  "Early  winter  was  mild,  allowing  good  vegetative  growth  of 
host.  Infection  started  early."   ( A. G. Plakidas ) ;  Texas  experienced  a 
loss  of  2  percent  in  Dimmit.  County;  in  Arkansas,  V.  H.  Young  reported 
"Very  little  present";  Ohio,  usual  prevalence,  estimated  loss  0.2  percent; 
a  2  percent  loss  was  estimated  in  Indiana;  Michigan,  average  prevalence, 
trace  loss;  Minnesota,  more  prevalent  than  In  1938  or  in  an  average  year, 
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estimated  loss   5  percent;    Iowa,   general  distribution,   estimated  total 
loss   3  percent;   Nebraska;    Kansas,    "Much  loss  in  southeast  and  Raw  Valley"; 
Idaho,   less   prevalent  than   last  year  or  in  an  average  year   (PDR  24:179) j 
Washington,   in  Stevens,    Clallam,   Grays  Harbor,   and  Lewis  Counties. 

Pezizclla  lythri,    tan  rot,  was   less   prevalent  in  Louisiana  than 
last  year,   when  15   percent  loss  was  estimated. 

Phytouhthora   sp. ,    red   stele  root  rot,    was  reported  from  12  States. 
The  highest  loss   was  15  percent  in  Maryland.      Delaware  came    next  with  a 
loss   of  10  percent   (?DR   23:191)-     Virginia   estimated   3  percent  loss, 
still  confined  to  the  northern  end   of  Accomac  County  (Harold  T.   Cook). 
Illinois  estimated  1  percent   loss;  Massachusetts,    C.5  percent;    Iowa,   0.1 
percent;    New  York,    Michigan,  Wisconsin,   and  Oregon,    each,    a  trace.      In 
New  Jersey  the   disease  was   found  in  Cumberland,    Mercer,  Morris,    Monmouth, 
and  Middlesex  Counties.      "Portions   of    strawberry  beds   that  were  found 
infected  with  red  stele   are  now  entirely  dead;    a  planting  made   last  year 
from  an    infected  field   of  Premier  and  Aberdeen  in  the  Matawan  area 
definitely  disclosed  the    resistant   qualities   of  Aberdeen.     Some  Premier 
plants  died,    some  became  wilted  and  stunted,    whereas  the  Aberdeen  plants 
remained  vigorous  and   healthy.     Some  of  the  Experiment    Station  seedlings, 
planted  in  soil  infected  with  the   red  stele   organism  in  3  different  parts 
of   the   State,    showed  resistance  to    the   disease."      (S.    Clark).     W.    D.   Valleau 
reported  red  stele  in  Johnson  County,    Kentucky  (PDR  23:153)  •     S-;("  also 
Plant  Disease  Reporter  2/+:lo5   ("Red   stele   root  rot   of  strawberry"  by 
C.   E.   Temple). 

Phytcphthora    cactorum,    leather  rot,  was  reported  by  A.   G.    Plakidas 
in  Louisiana  as  being  less  prevalent   than  in  1933.     Rh is opus  nigricans, 
fruit   rot,   was  common  in  market  berries  in  Oklahoma.      R.    C.    Baines  in 
Indiana  reported  1   percent    reduction  in  yield  plus    1  percent  loss   in 
Quality.     Kansas,   as  prevalent   as   last  year,   but  less  than  in  an  average 
year.      This  rot  was   very  serious  on  Mastodon  strawberries   near  Boise, 
Idaho.      Sclerotinla    sclerotiorum,    crown  rot,    in  Iowa  caused  a  trace  loss. 

Sohaerotheca  humuli ,  powdery  mildew.      Uew  York  and  New  Jersey.      In 
Idaho  infection  was  noted   in   plantings  at   Kooskia  in  June.      It  res  been 
reported  that   mildew  has  eliminated   strawberry  graving  in  some   localities 
in"  north  central  Idaho    (PDR  24:178).      Harold  Thomas  in  California  reported 
"Much  less   than   for   2  previous   years.      Severe   in  1938  along  coast.     None 
in  Interior  valleys." 

Verticillium  spp.,   wilt,   in  California,  according   to   Harold  E. 
Thcmas  was   "Severe  along  coast  where  tomato  or    potato  land   was   used  for 
strawberries."     The  most   susceptible  varieties  were  Nich   Ohmer,   Dor  sett, 
and  Redheart. 

Leaf  variegation  cr   Blakemore  yellows   (cause  undetermined,  probably 
genetic).     Maryland,    "Less  yellows  in  1939  due   to   more  general  use  of  the 
improved  ^lakemorc  variety"    (W.F. Jeffers) .      A  trace   loss  was  estimated. 
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Other   States   reporting   a  trace  were  Vermont,    New   York,   Oklahoma, 
Michigan,   Montana,    and  Idaho.     Delaware  and  Illinois  reported  1  percent; 
Virginia,    3;    and  Arkansas,    5.     Texas   (PDR  24:41-43) •      The  trouble  was 
present  in  some  localities  in  Minnesota  but  was   not   an  important    disease 
according  to  E.   G.   Sharvelle.     Kansas,    "On  variety  Blakemore  and     certain 
others,    seemingly  including  those  whose  parentage  is  Howard"    (O.H.Elmer). 

Black  root  and  root   rots   (undetermined)   were  reported  from    17 
Ststes  with   the    following   percentage   losses:     Arizona,    15;   Massachusetts, 
11;   Pennsylvania  and  Michigan,    10;  Wisconsin,   Minnesota-}-  and  Montana,   5; 
Maine,   Maryland,    Virginia,    Oklahoma,   Washington,    and    Oregon,  3;   Delaware 
and  Texas,    2;    New  York  .and   Illinois,    a  trace. 

Virus  diseases:      Crinkle  was  reported  from  Washington  in  Stevens 
and  Spokane  Counties.     Mosaic   caused  a  trace  loss  in  Wisconsin.     Witches' 
broom  was   recorded  in  Idaho   for  the   first  time   (PDR  24;18l).      Yellows 
was  much  more  prevalent  in  California  than  for   several  previous   years, 
according  to  Harold  Thomas. 


Weather  injury:      Drought  and  heat  injury  was  reported  from  the 
following  States  with  losses  as  indicated:      Massachusetts,    New  York-    and 
Delaware,    each  10  percent;   Vermont,    5  percent;    Arkansas  and  Oregon,   each 
4  percent.     Drought    in  mid-summer  in  Arkansas  almost   completely  destroyed 
many  plantings.      Yields  were  much  reduced  and  much  replanting  was  necessary 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State.     Winter  injury   caused  an  estimated 
loss  of  5  percent  in  Maine;    a  trace  in' Vermont  .-aid  Illinois;    2  percent 
in  Massachusetts,    New  York,   and  Arkansas;   1$  percent  in  Michigan  and  3 
percent  in  Washington. 

GAYLUSSACIA  Spp. ,   HUCKLEBERRY: 

Heterodera  marioni,   root  knot  nematode,    Oklahoma  in  Logan  County. 
Puc cinia strum  goeppertianum,    rust.     Washington,    in  Thurston  County. 
Chlorosis    (non- parasitic) .     Washington. 

GOOSEBERRY.      See  RIBES  GRCSSULARIA. 
GRAPE.     See  VITIS  Spp. 
HUCKLEBERRY.      See  GAYLUSSACIA  Spp. 

MALUS  SYLVESTRIS.      APPLE: 

Erwinia  amylovora,   blight,    was   reported  by  28  States.     Many  of  them 
reported  the   disease  less  prevalent  than  last  year.      Losses  were  given 
as   follows:      A  trace  in  Vermont,    New  York,   Montana,    and  Idaho:    less  than 

1  percent  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,    Ohio,   Indiana, 
Missouri,   and  Washington;   1  percent  in  Illinois;   1.6  percent  in  Maryland; 

2  percent  in  Delaware,    Georgia,    Pennsylvania,  Michigan,   Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,   North  Dakota,  Wyoming,    and  Arizona;    3  percent   in  Texas  and 
Iowa;   loss  estimates  were  not  given  for  New  Jersey,   Oklahoma,    Nebraska, 
and  Kansas. 
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Gloeodes  poniigena,    sooty  blotch,  was  much  less  prevalent  in  New 
York  than  during  1938,   according  to  W.   D.   Mi". Is.     In  Hew  Jersey  the 
disease  was  oo ration  where   late  spray  applications  were  omitted.      A.   B. 
Groves  in  northern  Virginia  reported  sooty  blotch  more  prevalent  than 
usual  as  a  result  of  th  e  frequent  summer   rains  and   the  abbreviated 
fungicide   schedules  of  most  growers  in  recent  years.      (PDR  24: 44-48 ) . 
C.   F.   Taylor  wrote   that  the  disease  was  severe   in  neglected  orchards  in 
West  Virginia,   estimated  total  loss  was   2  percent.     In  Illinois,  H.  W. 
Anderson  reported,  the  disease  more  prevalent  than  last  year,    "Average 
in  10  orchards   examined,    98.8  percent   of  the  trees  infected  and  14.9 
percent   of  the  fruit."     The  disease  was  mostly  in  the   southern  part  of   the 
State.     R.   C.    Baines  in  Indiana    estimated  2  percent   loss  in  quality. 

(Gloeosporium  perennans):      See  Neofabraea  perennans. 

Glomerella   cingulata,  bitter  rot,  was  reported  from  18  States. 
Georgia  reported  a  loss  of    5  percent;  Maine,   Delaware,   and   Virginia,   each 
reported  3  percent;   in  Northern  Virginia  the   increase  in  bitter  rot  noted 
during  1938  continued  with   an  increase  in  outbreak.     Many  Grimes  plantings 
were  reported  a  total  loss  from  the   disease  and  many  plantings  of  Jonathan, 
Golden  Delicious,   Delicious  as  well  as  other  varieties  were  more  or  less 
severely  affected  (PDR  24: 44-48) .     Maryland,    Oklahoma,   and   Illinois,   each 
reported  1  percent  loss.     H.  W.   Anderson  in  Illinois  reported,    "Data  from 
21  orchards   (7  of  which   had  no  bitter  rot)    showed  15  percent   of  the  trees 
infected  and  0.3  percent  of  the  fruit  infected  with  rot."     G.   H.   Boewe 
reported  bitter  rot  as  epidemic  in  southern  Illinois  in  1939   (PDR  23:294). 
This  was  the   worst    outbreak   of  the   disease  in  the  State  since  1926  and 
1927,  when  the    greatest  damage  occurred  in  western' Illinois.     Other 
States  reporting  less  than  1  percent   loss  were  Massachusetts,   New  York, 
Pennsylvania,   West  Virginia,    Ohio,   Indiana,    Iowa,  and  Missouri.     Kentucky 
reported  bitter  ret   on  King  David  and  Golden  Delicious  near  Princeton  — 
it  was  also    severe  in  other   parts  of  the  State   (PDR  23:282)  .     The  disease 
w?s  prevalent  throughout   New  Jersey,   but  the  losses  were  slight.     Wisconsin 
reported  its  presence  but  no  loss. 

Gymno sporangium  clavipes,  quince  rust,    in  Massachusetts  was  more 
prevalent  and  damaging  than  was  anticipated  during  July  (PDR  23:343)- 
W.   D.   Mills  in  Nev;  York  reported  "Traces  on  Delicious  and  Mcintosh  — 
not  reported  on  Cortland,   on  which  it  was  serious  in  1937-      Trace  in 
Orleans  County  found  by  J.M.   Hamilton."      (PDR  23:258).      In  Pennsylvania, 
according  to  R..3.    Kirby,   quince   rust  was  much   less  prevalent    than   for 
several  previous  years.      In  New  Jersey  the   disease  caused  heavy  dropping 
of  the   fruit.     A.    B.   Groves  reported  "The  incidence   of  this  disease  has 
been  much  reduced  in  northern  Virginia  the  past  two  years.      A  different 
situation  prevails    in  southwest  Virginia."     Reported  from  Kentucky 
(PDR  23:282).      Arkansas,   no  specimens  of  this   disease   on  the   Delicious 
apple  were   observed  this  season  (PDR  24*79-84).      In  Illinois,   H.   W. 
Anderson  reported  "Average   of  orchard  data   showed  14.2  percent  of 
trees  and  0.07  percent  of    fruit  infected."     M.  A.   Smith  in  Missouri 
reported  the  disease  not  so  prevalent  this  year  as   in  1938  or  1937, 
although  conditions  were  favorable  for  early  infection. 
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G.  globosum,  hawthorn  rust,  was  observed  in  Orleans  County  ^ 
New  York  on  Mcintosh  leaves.     Interplant ed  Wealthy  bore  only  apple  rust 
(W.D.Mills).     Missouri  (PDR  24:48-49). 

G.   .juniperi-virginianae ,  apple  rust,  In  Massachusetts  was  more 
prevalent  and  damaging  than  was  anticipated  during  July.     (PDR  23 5 188, 
343) »     Traces  of  apple  rust  were  found  throughout  western  New  York 
this  year  with  a  few  blocks  fairly  heavily  attacked.     The  disease  is  a 
potential  problem  if  setting  of  red  cedar  continues.     Also   reported  from 
Long  Island  and  7  southeast  counties   (W.D.Mills).      In  New  Jersey  the 
State  Department  reported  apple   rust  more  abundant  than  usual ,' gene ral 
throughout  the  State.     R.   S.   Kir  by  in  Pennsylvania  reported,   ",02  percent 
infected  apples  in  unsprayed  and  partly  sprayed  orchards  and    .024  in 
completely  sprayed  orchards."     Maryland,   scattered  distribution,  estimated 
loss  2  percent.      Johnson  and  Haskell  reported  apple  rust  in  Washington, 

D.  C,     In  northern  Virginia,   A.   B.  Groves  remarked,   "The  principal 
infection  was  on  foliage  and  came  relatively  late,   after  the   first  cover 
spray,"     R.   H.   Hurt  reported  the   disease  "not  important  in  the  Piedmont 
fruit  section."     (PDR  24:44).     In  West  Virginia,   C.   F,   Taylor   reported 
Gymno sporangium  sp .    causing  a  trace  loss  in  West  Virginia,     Apple  rust 
was  present   in  Osage  County,   according  to  K,   S.   Chester,      John  C.  Dunegan 
in  Arkansas  reported  the  disease  "Prevalent   on  fruit  in  certain  localities 
where  alternate  host  exists.      Very  prevalent   on  Early  Red  Bird  apple 
nursery  stock  causing  considerable  loss  to  growers."      (PDR  24:81),     H.    C, 
Young  reported  a  total  loss  of  1  percent  in  Ohio,     A  trace  loss  was 
reported  in  Indiana.      H.  W,  Anderson  reported  from  Illinois,    "Average 
prevalence  in  26  orchards,   69.6  percent  of  trees  infected,  0.15  percent 

of  leaf  area,   and  1,94  percent  of  fruit.     Found  no  rust  In  Jersey  County," 
(PDR  23:189,   258).     Michigan,   usual  prevalence,    estimated  loss  a  trace. 
According   to  R.   E.  Vaughan  apple  rust  was  less  prevalent    in  Wisconsin 
than  for   several  years  owing  to  less  extensive  rains  in  May  (PDR  23:189)  t 

E.  G.  Sharvelle  reported  scattered  distribution  in  the  southern  fruit 
areas  of  Minnesota  with  a  total  loss   of  3  percent.     The  most  susceptible 
variety  reported  was  Wealthy.      Iowa,   1  percent  loss.     In  Missouri,  M,  A. 
Smith  reported  apple  rust  less  prevalent  than  for  several  previous  years. 
(PDR  24:49).     Kansas,   in  Riley  County. 

Helminthosporium  papillosum,  black  pox,   in  Pennsylvania  was  reported 
by  R.   S.   Kirby  as  being  less  prevalent  than  in  1938  —   "6  percent    of 
apples  in  unsprayed  orchards  were  infected,    .16  percent   in  partly  sprayed 
orchards  and   .05  percent  in  completely  sprayed  orchards," 

Leptothyrium  pomi,    fly  speck.      New  York  "only  one   report",  according 
to  W.  D.  Mills.     R.  S.   Kirby  in  Pennsylvania  estimated  2  percent  loss, 
"54,8  percent  of  apples  in  unsprayed  orchards  infected,   2,52  percent  in 
partly  sprayed  orchards  and   ,09  percent  in  completely  sprayed  orchards," 
The   disease  was  more  prevalent  than  last  year   or  in  an  average  year. 
In  Maryland,  E.   A.   Walker    reported  an  estimated  loss   of  1,5  percent, 
"Most  prevalent  in  unsprayed  home  orchards,"     In  northern  Virginia,  A.  B, 
Groves  reported  fly   speck  mt;re  prevalent  than  usual  as  a  result    of  the 
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frequent   summer  rains  and   abbreviated  fungicide  schedules.      C.    F.   Taj'lor 
reported  that  fly  speck  was  observed  in    neglected  orchards  in  West 
Virginia.     H.   W.   Anderson  reported  the  disease  found  in  only  2   orchards 
in  Illinois.     It  occurred  in  Wisconsin,   but  was  not   a  factor    in  commercial 
orchards. 

My  c  o  s  pha  e  r  el  la  pomi,    fruit  spot,   was  reported  less  prevalent   this 
year  in  Massachusetts  by  0.   C.    Boyd.      In  the  southeastern  part   of  the 
State,   high  humidities  occurred  even  though  rainfall  was  light  —  estimated 
loss  0.2  percent;   New  York,  reported  from  5  counties  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State;  New  Jersey,   abundant  in  some  orchards;   Pennsylvania,   less 
prevalent  than  last  year  or  for  several  previous  years,    "4.6  percent   of 
apples  in  unsprayed  orchards  infected  and   .16  par  cent    of    apples  in  partly 
sprayed  orchards  infected",    according  to  R.   S.    Kirby;  Maryland   reported 
Black  Twig,   the  most  susceptible  variety,   estimated  loss  for  State,   0.5 
percent;  Virginia   (PDR  24:46);   West  Virginia,    severe  in  neglected  orchards, 
estimated  total  loss  1  percent;  Ohio,  more  prevalent    than  in  1938, 
estimated  loss  a  trace. 

Neofabraea  malicorticis,    northwestern  anthracnose,    was  reported 
by  0.    C.   Boyd  from  Plymouth  County,   Massachusetts.      This  apparently  is  the 
first  report  of  the   disease  from  Massachusetts  (PDR  23:125-126);  Washington, 
in  Whatcom  and  Lewis  Counties. N.    perennans,    perennial  canker ,   was  reported 
from  Maine  and  Washington  causing   less  than  1  percent   loss;   Idaho    (PDR  24: 
179). 

Mummularia  discreta,    blister  canker,   was  observed  in  8  States. 
The  highest   estimate  of  loss  was  1  percent  in  Iowa;'  the  other  States, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,    Texas,    Illinois,   Michigan,  Wisconsin,   and  Missouri 
each  reported  slight   losses. 

Penicillium  expansum,  blue  mold  rot,  was  less  prevalent  this   year 
in  Massachusetts,  according   to  0.   C.   Boyd;   New  York,   usual   prevaloico 
in  Essex  County;   New  Jersey,    "One  severe   case  in  storage  was  attributed 
to   careless  handling";  R.   S.    Kirby  reported  less  in  storage   in  Pennsylvania, 
estimated  loss  0.5   percent;   blue  mold  rot  was  common  on  apples  in  Idaho. 
Serious  loss  was  found  on  stored  immature  Rome  Beauty  ap  >les  at  Par 
(PDR  2/+-.179);   Bratley  and  Wiant  reported  the  disease  affecting  20  percent 
of  the  apples  in  one  car   from  Washington.      In  general,   this  decay  was 
slightly  less  common  than  usual  (PDR  24:154). 

Phyllosticta  solitaria,  blotch,   was  reported  by  the  Mew  Jersey 
State  Department   of  Plant    Pathology  as 'being  very   severe  on  Smith  Cider 
in  some   orchards  —  85  percent  of  the  fruit  was  affected.      It  was  also 
observed  on  many  other  varieties.      Losses  amounting   to   a  trace  were 
reported  from  Vermont,  New  York,   Delaware,  Virginia   (PDR  24:45)  i    r-nd 
Michigan.     Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Missouri   (PDR  24:48)  and  West  Virgin:    . 
each  estimated  0.1  percent   loss;   Ohio,   0.2  percent;   Pennsylvania,    5.9 
percent  in  unsprayed  orchards;    Iowa  and  Mar/ land,    each,   0.5  percent;   in 
Illinois,   H.   W.   Anderson  reported  a  total   less   of  1.5  percent.      "Data 
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showed  average  prevalence  29.3  percent   of  trees  infected,    5.5  percent 
of  fruit,   0.08  percent  of  twigs  and  a  trace  of  leaf  area  involved." 
(PDR  23:259);    Oklahoma  estimated  4  percent   loss;   in  Arkansas,    "More 
fruit  infections  were  seen  in  1939  than  during  past  5  seasons.     The 
fungus  is   definitely  becoming  re-established  (due  to   poor  spraying)   in 
orchards  where  drought   had  reduced  it  to  minor  importance."     (PDR  24:79). 
Kansas  reported  that  the  disease  was  present. 

Physalospora  obtusa,    black  rot,   in  Massachusetts  caused  less  damage 
than  usual  on  both   foliage  and  fruit,  according  to  0.   C.   Boyd;    severe 
defoliation  in  a  Nassau  County  (New  York)   nursery  —  also  found  in  7 
other  counties;  New  Jersey;  R.  S.  Kirby  estimated  a  total  loss  of  1.5 
percent  in  Pennsylvania  —  "2.9  percent  infected  fruit  in  unsprayed 
orchards";   black  rot  leaf  infection  was  extremely  bad  on  some  varieties 
in  Delaware.     Williams  was  the  outstanding  one  (PDR  23:190).     Estimated 
loss  3  percent;  Maryland,   less  prevalent  than  during  1938,  estimated 
loss  1  percent;   in  northern  Virginia  black   rot  caused  more  trouble  than 
usual  owing  to  the  frequent  rains  throughout  the  first  2  months  of   summer. 
Losses  were   scattered  rather  than  general.      (PDR  24:45);    in  West  Virginia 
a   trace  was  observed,  mostly  in  neglected  orchards;   Illinois  and  Michigan 
also  reported  traces;   Ohio,  Wisconsin,   and  Missouri  each  reported  0.1 
percent  loss;  Oklahoma,  1  percent  and  Iowa,  2.5  percent  loss;    chiefly 
leaf  infection  in  Nebraska  according  to  R.  W.   Goss  —  less  than  in  1938; 
Kansas. 

Phytomonas  papulans,  blister  spot,   in  Pennsylvania  was  less 
prevalent  than  for  several  years,   according   to   G.   L.   Zundel.      In  northern 
Virginia,   A.   B.   Groves   reported  it   more  prevalent  than  usual   as  a  result 
of  the  frequent   summer  rains  and  abbreviated  fungicide  schedules  of  most 
growers   in  recent    years.     P.   rhisogenes,    hairy  root.      Oklahoma.      P. 
tumefaciens  ,   crown  gall,  was  of   little  econorjiic  importance  this  year  — 
its  occurrence  was  observed  in  New  York,    New  Jersey,  Maryland,   Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,   and  Kansas.     In  Minnesota,    according   to   E.  G.  Sharvelle,   it 
was  reported  from  scattered  localities,   notably  from  a  nursery. 

Phytophthora  cactorum,    fruit  rot,  was  less  prevalent  in  Massachusett, 

than  in  1939.     According  to  W.   D.   Mills,  the  disease  was  abundant   in  1938, 

but  there  were  no  reports  in  1939;  R.    C.  Baines  reported  a  trace  loss  in 
Indiana . 

Podosphaera  leucotricha,  powdery  mildew.     New  York,    "Reported  only 
in  Chautauqua  County,   where  it  appears  in  varying  amounts  each  year." 
In  Maryland,   E.   A.   Walker    reported   scattered  distribution,    "Abundant    on 
tips  of  nursery   stock  in  the    field."     Iowa,    trace  loss;   Idaho,    slight 
injury;  Washington,   in  Yakima,   King,   and  Pierce  Countd.es. 

Sclerotinia  fructicola,   brown  rot,  was  observed  in  New  York,   New 
Jersey,    and  Maryland. 

Stereum  purpureum,    silver  leaf,    was  found  on  an  apple  tree  in  one 
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orchard  in  Columbia  County,    Mew  York;  also  observed  in  the  3   counties 

south   of  Columbia. 

Taohrina  crataegi,  leaf  curl,  was  observed  in  Whatcom  County, 
Washington.  This  is  the  first  report  on  apple  from  any  State  to  the 
Survey. 

Venturia  inaepualis.    scab,  was  reported  from  30  States  —  generally 
less   prevalent   throughout  the  country  than  during  1938.      The   highest 
estimate  of  loss  was  20  percent  for  Wisconsin  (PDR  23:187)   which  was 
less  than  last  year.     Maine,   Vermont,    New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  etch 
estimated  10  percent  loss.     In  the   latter  State,   R.    S.   Kirby  reported  an 
average   of  62.9  percent  scabby  apples  in  47  unsprayed  orchards,   an  average 
of  8.15  percent   scabby  apples  in  242  partly  sprayed  orchards  and  an  average 
of  1.1  percent  scabby  apples  in  141  completely  sprayed  orchards.     According 
to  0.   C.    Boyd,    scab  was  much  less  prevalent  in  Massachusetts  than  last 
year  owing  to  the  unusually  dry  weather  during  June,    July,  and  August   — 
estimated  loss  was  6  percent   (PDR  23:343).     Lack  of   sufficient   rain  also 
prevented  much  scab  infection  in  New  York  —  estimated  loss  was  0.5  per- 
cent; Montana  also  gave  the    same  estimate.     Rhode  Island,   Kentucky, 
Oklahoma,   Nebraska,    and  Kansas  reported  its  occurrence.      (PDR  23:150-151). 
A  2  percent  loss  was  observed  in  Delaware   (PDR  23:96,187).      In  Mew  Jersey 
Elizabeth  Clark  reported  that  during  the  latter  part  of  May   scab     infection 
was   observed  in  a  number  of  orchards.      In  some  cases,   the  infection  also 
appeared  on  the    fruit  pedicels  and  caused  the  apples  to  drop.     Maryland 
reported  the   same  loss  as  last  year,    7  percent.     Virginia,   less  prevalent 
than  last  year,    estimated  loss  was  2  percent   (PDR  24:44-48);   West  Virginia 
estimated  4  percent   loss,   the   same  as  last  year;   and  Georgia,    5  percent. 
In  Arkansas,   John  C.   Dunegan  reported  scab  much  more  prevalent  than  last 
year  or  for  several  previous  years.      "Crop  was  reduced  by  freeze  but   scab 
produced  further  reduction  by  widespread  leaf  and  fruit  infection.      It 
caused  premature   defoliation  in  many  orchards."      (PDR  24:79-84).      K.    C. 
Young  in  Ohio  estimated  a  total  loss  of  8  percent  which  was  less  than 
last  year.     Indiana   estimated  13  percent  loss.     H.  W.   Anderson  in  Illinois 
reported  for   the  State  average,   81.7  percent  of  trees  infected,   0.4  per- 
cent  of  the  leaf  area  and  9.4  percent  of  the  fruit,    estimated  reduction 
in  yield  8  percent  (PDR  23:97,   151,   186).      In  Michigan,   the  main  primary 
infection  was  during  the  late  bloom  period,   loss    5  percent,  which    is 
one-half  less   than  in  1938.     Minnesota  reported  5  percent  loss  as   can- 
pared  to   25  percent  for   1938.      "Very  little   scab  reported   even  where 
orchards  were  not    sprayed."     (E.G.Sharvelle) .     In  Iowa,   G.  C.   Kent 
reported  a  total   loss   of  7. 5   percent,    less  than  last  year.      In  Missouri, 
M.   A.   Smith  reported  scab  more  prevalent  than  for   several  previous  years. 
"The  moisture   conditions  were  very  favorable  for   ascosporic  discharge 
and  also  for  occurrence  of  primary  infection.      The  most  susceptible 
varieties  w^re  Rome,    Ben   Davis,   Winesap,    Red  and  Golden  Delicious.     The 
heaviest  loss  occurred  south  of  the  Missouri  River"  —  estimated  loss  2 
to  3  percent  (PDR  24:48-49).     Texas  reported  1  percent,    North  Dakota, 
Idaho,   and  Washington  each  a  trace. 
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Xylaria  mali,   black  root  rot,  was  noted  in  northern  Virginia  on 
old  trees.      It  appears   to  be  of  increasing  importance  es  the   age   of 
the  orchards  increases  (PDF.  24:44-48).     C.  F.   Taylor .reparted"scattered 
observations"  in  West  Virginia.     In  Oklahoma,   K.   S.Chester  reported  the 
presence  of  the  disease.     In  Arkansas,   John  G.  Dunegan  (PDR  24:79-84) 
reported  that  fruiting  bodies   of  this  fungus  were  observed  around  the 
bases   of  many  of  the   trees  which  were   found   to  be  infected  in  the  Survey 
in  1938.     Eighteen  trees  had  been  found  infected  in  1938  and  the 
additional  cases   in  1939  brought  the  total  to  23  in  this    36-year  old  or  char 
The  disease  was  also  found  in  a  younger   orchard  on  the    same  farm. 

Bitter  pit   (Baldwin  spot,    stippen:    non-parasitic)    in  Massachusetts 
was   somewhat  more   prevalent  in  the   orchard  than  in  most  pest   seasons, 
according  to  0.    C.   Boyd   (PDR  23:343),   who   estimated  the  loss  at   2  percent. 
Bratley  and  Wiant    reported  (PDR  24:154)   that  during  December   samples   said 
to  be  representative   of   about  12  percent   of  the  fruit   in  several  carlots 
of  Rhode  Island   Greening  apples   from  western  New  York  were  examined  and 
found  to  be   severely  affected  with  bitter   pit.      In  Mew  Jersey,    according 
to  the  State  Department   of  Plant   pathology,   the    disease  was  severe   in 
Bergen,   Essex,  and  Ocean  Counties.-     In  Maryland,  E.  A.  Walker   reported  1 
percent  loss.      J.'  G.    Brown  reporting  from  Arizona   said  the   disease 
"usually  follows   fluctuating  soil  moisture,  due,  to    faulty  irrigation  or 
paucity  of   organic  matter  in  the   orchard  soil."  .  Scattered  distribution 
was   reported  by  Vaughan   in  Wisconsin. 

Cork,   etc.    (non-parasitic;   boron  deficiency)  was  reported  much 
more  prevalent  in  Vermont  than  last  year  or  an  average  year,   owing  to  the 
dry  weather  during  July  and'  August  plus   boron  deficiency  —  estimated 
loss  was  2  percent  according  to  C.    II.    Blasberg.      The  most   serious   losses 
occurred  in  Addison  and  Windham  Counties.      In  Massachusetts,    0.    C.   Boyd 
reported  the  corky-core  disease  resulting  from  the  drought  coupled  with 
boron  deficiency,   the  most  outstanding  injury  in  apples  this  year. 
(PDR  23:343).      New  York  reported  the  disease  in  Clinton  and  Dutchess 
Counties.      Cork  was  more  prevalent  In  Mew  Jersey  than  usual.     Maryland, 
"Soil  deficient   in  boron",    local  distribution,    total  loss  1  percent. 
In  northern  Virginia,    A.    B.   Groves  reported  that   internal  cork,   which 
is   principally  a  problem  on  Ben  Davis  and  Gano, ceased  to  be  troublesome 
after  boron  applications  became  general   (PDR  24:44-48).     Washington,   in 
Spokane  and  Yakima  Counties. 

"Greene  mottle"   ( Unknown,? virus ) .     In  Mew  York,  W.  D.  Mills 
reported,    "Occurs  in  1  Greene' County  and  1  Ulster  County  orchard.      Owner 
of  Greene  block  believes   trouble  is    spreading.     No   spread  has  been  noted 
in  Ulster  block  in  5  years.      The   disease   is    to  be  studied  by  D.    H.  Palmiter 

Internal  breakdown  (non-parasitic):   Vermont   (PDR  24:154).     Maryland 
reported  a  total   loss  of  0.5  percent.     Measles    (unknown,   sometimes  boron 
deficiency)   was  reported  from  Mew  York,    New  Jersey,   Maryland,   and    Ohio. 
Scald  (non-parasitic):   Storage  scald  was  noted  on  Early  Mcintosh 
September  13,    in  Chautauqua   County,    New  York. 
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Spray  injury  (various  spray  materials) :      Massachusetts  .     : 

343).     Sulfur  fruit  scald,    sulfur  leaf  injury  and  oil. injury  caused 
traces  of  loss  in  New  York.     Copper  russetting  was  found  i  Lous. 

New  Jersey,    copper  injury  was   "Observed  in  a.  few.. prcto     I    .  , 

slightly  raised  purplish  spots  apoeared  on  fruit,  lar*    r  me 

color  appeared  on  foliage  —  found   in  orchards  sprayed 
nicotine,   and  a  copper  fungicide  without  lime.      Confined 
Stayman.      Orchards  sprayed  with  lime  sulfur   were  in  some    ca 
injured."     In  Maryland,   E.  A.  Walker  pointed  out  that  where   I 
mixture  was  used  6  percent  loss  was  estimated.      Spray  injur! 
Virginia  were  not  unusually  prevalent  or  severe,-   a   few  devel 
mentioned  (PDR  24:44-48).     Washington. 

Water  core  (non-parasitic).      New  York. 

Weather  injuries:     Losses  reported  from  frost  injury  v. 
high  as   last  year.      New  York  reported  a   trace;,    New  Jersey,    s 
A.   B.  Groves  pointed  cut  that  in  Virginia  there -was  more   I 
injury  observed  during   the  1939  season  than  at  any  time  d  i 
10  years.     This   did   not  mean  that  there  was  II 
actual  damage  or  loss,  but  rather  there  were  more  t; 
injury,    such  as  frost  rings,   crimped  leaves,  etc.      3 

12  percent.    (PDR  24:44-48).     C.    F.   Taylor  in  West  Virginia  re;:  i  I 

the  temperature  fell  as  low  as  25  to  26°  F  in  sections   of  th 
growing  belt  in  mid-April.     He  estimated  12  percent  loss  in 
Arkansas  (PDR  24:79).     Wisconsin  and  Iowa  each  reported  a  tr 
In  Rockland  County,   New  York,   W.   J.   Clark  esti  i 

number  of  apples  affected  by  hail  was  10,000  bushels.     Little   ...       Id 
was  noticed  in  New  York  this  year.    -Minnesota  reported    "3  less 

than  last  year."     Wind  injury   caused  a  trace  loss  in  Mew  York,    ac  :ording 
to  W.   D.   Mills.     Winter  injury  was  reported  to  have  caused  a  trace  loss 
in  New  York,   Virginia  (PDR  24:44-48)   and  Iowa.     Wisconsin,    "Apples 
growing  in  central  and  northern  Wisconsin  were  limited  to  few  r  ant 

varieties."     Winter  injury  in  Washington  caused  2  percent  loss. 

MCRUS    sop.   MULBERRY: 

Cercospora  moricola,    leaf  spot.      Oklahoma,   on  M,    al      . 
Phymat otri chum  cmnivorum,   root  rot,   was  reported  unusually  :  Lve 

this  spring   and  summer  in  Bryan,   Brazos  County,   Texas.   For  i  on 

M.   alba    ,atarica,   Russian  mulberry,    in  experimental  windbr 

Oklahoma  and  Texas   see  PDR  24:13-20.      3 :_ as_  mori,   bact  at, 

Oklahoma.      I.  E.  Melhus  reported  a  trace  less  on  M.  alba  t  in 

Iov    .     Sclc-rctinia   carunculoides ,  popcorn  disease   of  us 

reported  from 'Arkansas   for  the  first  time  by  John  C.   Dun  Z.    J. 

Allen  (PDR  23:216). 

MULBERRY.      See  MCRUS  spp. 
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PLEA  SUROPAEA.      OLIVE: 

Cycloconium  oleaginum,   peacock  leaf  spot,  v/as  reported  from 
Tehama  County,  California  by  C.  E.   Scott. 

OLIVE.     See  OLEA  SUROPAEA. 

PAPAYA.      See  CARICA  PAPAYA. 

PEACH.     See  AMYGDALUS  PERSICA. 

PEAR.      See  PYRUS  CCMUNIS 

PLUM.      See  PRUMUS    spp. 

PRUNE.      See  PRUNUS  DOMESTIC  A. 

PRUNUS  AMYGDALUS.      See  AMYGDALUS  COMMUNIS. 

PRUNUS  ARMENIACA.     APRICOT: 

Coryneum  bei.jerinckii,    fruit  and  leaf  spotting,   was  general  but 
not  important  in  Idaho,  according  to  Earle  C.   Blodgett  (PDR  24:178),   who 
estimated  a  loss  of  0.5  percent. 

Phyma t o t r i c hum  omnivorum,  root  ret,  was  reported  from  Texas  in 
Mills  County,  where  trees  died  in  certain  spots  in  an  orchard.  First 
progress  report  on  the  Phyma tot ri chum  root  rot  losses  in  experimental 
windbreaks  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  is  given  in  the   Reporter  24:13-20. 

Phytomcnas  pruni,   bacterial  blight  and  canker:      In  Sutton  County, 
Texas,   one  tree  with  large  active  cankers  was  noted.     In  Montgomery  County 
the   Burbank  varieties  were  reported  badly  infected.      K.   S.   Chester  in 
Oklahoma  pointed  out  that   fruit  rot  was  initiated  by  P.   pruni  and 
followed  by  other   decay  organisms, 

Sclerotinia  laxa ,   brown  rot,  was  less  prevalent   in  California  than 
in  1938  according  to  E.  E.  Wilson,  who  reported  the  disease   "Bad  in  seme 
localities  but  net   in  others.     One  rain  initiated  serious   infection  in 
some  localities,    but  was  apparently  not  long  enough  to  initiate  infection 
in  others.     The   varieties  most  susceptible  were  Blenheim  and  Royal. 
Tilton  was  moderately  susceptible." 

Verticillium  albo-atrum,  blackheart.  In  California,  C.  E.  Scott 
reported  a  young  orchard  seriously  damaged  on  old  cotton  land  in  Merced 
County. 

See  Plant  Disease  Reporter  24:181  for  non-parasitic  diseases  in 
Idaho . 

Ring  spot  (virus).     Washington  in  Yakima  County. 

PRUNUS  DOMESTIC A.      PRUNE; 

Coryneum  bei.jerinckii,  blight.      In  Idaho,   E.   C.   Blodgett   reported 
that  Coryneum  lesions  similar  to  those  noted  in  1938  on  Italian  prune 
fruit  were  recorded  again  this  year  together  with  severe  leaf  spotting. 
(PDR  24:178.) 
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Dibotryon  morbosum,   black  knot.     There  seems  to    have  been  little 
spread  of  this  disease  in  New  York  this  year. 

Penicilliiun  spp. ,  blue  mold  rot.     Idaho    (PDR  24:156).     RhJ.;,opus 
spp.,    rhizopus  rot.      Idaho  (PDR  24:156,   179). 

Taprina  pruni,   plum  pocket.     Texas,    in  Colorado  County,    "Several 
trees  affected  in  one   orchard." 

Tranzschelia  pruni- spinosae ,   rust.     In  California,   H.  Earl  Thomas 
reported  that  in  general  rust  was  very  mild  —  it  built  up  late  in 
season  around  San  Francisco  Bay,   Santa  Clara  County. 

Drought   spot  (boron  deficiency)   was   severe  and  abundant  on  prunes 
in  Niagara  County,    Nev/  York,  according  to  J.   G.   Goodrich.     For  the  State 
it  was  more  prevalent  than  last  year  or  in  an  average  year  —  estimated 
loss  was  10  percent.      Less  injury  noted  this  year  than  usual  in  Idaho. 

Chlorosis   (undetermined).     A  chlorosis  and  malformation  of  Italian 
prune  leaves  has  been  prevalent  in  an  orchard  nearWeiser,   Idaho   for 
several   seasons.     The  trouble  is  similar  to  that  on  the  French  prune 
recorded  in  1936  (PDR  24:181).     Diamond  canker  (undetermined)  was  reported 
by  C.   E.   Scott  from  California,  in  Tulare,  Merced,  end  Sutter  Counties. 
Die  back  (undetermined).     An  excessive  amount  of  die   back  was  noted  in 
a  17-year-old  prune  or  chard  at  Emmett,   Idaho    (PDR  24:181).     Leef  curl 
(undetermined)   was  less  evident  during  1939  (PDR  24:181).     Leaf  spotting 
(undetermined)  was  present  to  about  the   same  extent  as   in  1938,   in  Idaho. 
(PDR  24:181). 

Leaf  drop  ("Physiological"  —  ?  virus)  was  reoorted  less  prevalent 
in  New  York  by  W.   D.  Mills. 

Leaf  scorch  was  observed  in  two  prune  blocks  in   Vaync  County, 
New  York. 

Mosaic  (virus)   in  New  York  was  reported  less  prevalent  than  for 
several  previous  year  by  W.  D.  Mills  —  estimated  loss  a  trace. 

Weather  injuries:      Frost  injury  caused  a  trace  loss  in  New  York. 
Hail  caused  very  severe  damage  in  sections  of  southern  Idaho  (PDR  24:180). 

PRUNUS   sop.,  CHERRY: 

Armillaria  me Ilea,   root  rot,    in  Michigan  was  a  problem  in  a  few 
orchards,   according  to   Donald  Cation.     The  Washington  Department  of  Plant 
Pathology  reported  the  disease  in  Pierce  County. 

Cocccmyces  hiemalis ,    leaf  spot,  was  severe  again  this  year  in 
several  of  the  twenty-one  States   reporting.     Massachusetts,   New  York, 
Maryland,   Virginia,   Oklahoma,   and  Michigan  reported  less,    while  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,    Ohio,   Indiana,   and  Iowa  reported  more..     In  West  Virginia, 
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C.  F.   Taylor  pointed  out   that  un sprayed  trees  were  defoliated  by  mid- 
August  and  sprayed  trees  by  mid-September.     They  had  .no.  measure  for  the 
effect  of  this  defoliation  on  yield.     With  certain  test   spray  materials 
the  foliage  was  largely  retained  in  late  October. 

Coryneum  bci.jerinckii,   blight,  was  of   slight   importance  on  sweet 
cherry  in  Idaho,   but  was  noted  as  severe  en  wild  cherry,   P.   emarginata, 
near  Myrtle  in  June   (PDR  24:178).     Washington  reported  a  loss  of  0.8 
percent  and  Oregon,  1  percent. 

Dibotryon  morbosum,  black    knot.     In  New  York,  very  little  was 
observed.     Maryland  reported  scattered  distribution  with  a  trace  loss. 
Texas,    in  Nacogdoches  County,   few  trees  were  infected  at  the   Experiment 
Substation  —   infection  was  also  observed  in  Cherokee  County. 

Phytomonas   syringae,  bacterial  gumnosis,   was   reported  by  S,    R. 
Shapley  from  Columbia  County,   New  York  as  taking  quite  a  heavy  toll 
among  young   sweet  cherries.     Windsors  in  some  orchards   suffered  worse 
during  the  past  winter  than  Schmidts.     Mills  estimated  a  trfce  loss  for 
the  State  —  also  estimated  a  trace  loss  for  P.   pruni. 

Podosphaera   oxyacanthae,    powdery  mildew,  was  reported  more 
prevalent   than  last  year  in  New  York,    Illinois,  and   Iowa.      General  but 
less  prevalent  on  sour  cherry  than  for  several  previous  years  in  Idaho. 
Estimated  total  loss,    5  percent. 

Sclorotinia  f rue ti cola,    brown  rot,    was  reported  generally  less 
prevalent  than  during  1938.     Much  less  prevalent  in  Massachusetts,   owing 
to  the  dry  growing  season,  estimated  total  loss  was  given  by  0.   C.   Boyd 
as   5  percent.     Less  prevalent  in  New  York  —  slight    loss  on  sweet 
varieties  and  a  trace  on  sour  varieties.     In  Mew  Jersey  th     di  sease 
caused  great  losses  in  some  orchards.     Maryland  reported  4  percent  loss 
on  sour  cherries,  which    is  the   same  amount   as  was  reported  last  year. 
In  West  Virginia,   C.    F.   Taylor  stated  the- 1   cherries  were  generally 
picked  before  becoming  over-ripe  —  in  addition  they  freouently 
received  a  preharvest  fungicide   spray.     P.   A.   Young  reported   the 
disease  epiphytotic  on  6  trees  in  Cherokee  County,   Texas.     In  Michigan, 

D.  Cation  reported  brown  rot  severe  at  East  Lansing  on  poorly  sprayed 
trees,    estimated  loss  for  State  was  2  percent.     0.   H.   Elmer  said  the 
disease  was  seldom  reported  from  Kansas,   since  it   had  been  of  no 
economic  importance  in  past  years.      The  State  Department  of   Plant 
Pathology  reported  Sclerotiria  sp.   general  in  western  Washington.     Losses 
from  other  States  reporting  were:     Pennsylvania,   3.5  percent;   Virginia, 
10;   Oklahoma,   4;    Illinois,  1;  Wisconsin,  trace;    Iowa,    5;  Washington, 
0.7;   and  Oregon,   2. 

Stereum  purpureum,   silver  leaf.     W.  D.  Mills  in  New  York  reported 
"None  in  Orleans  Montmorency  block,   which  was  heavily  infected  in  1935." 

Taphrina  cerasi,    witches'    broom.      New  York,    "No  reports." 
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Washington  at  Everett,  Montesano,   Bellingham,   Sumner j    Kelso,   Bremerton, 
and  Seattle.      Taohrina  sp.,    pluni  bladders,  was  reported  on  sand  cherry 
(P.  besseyi)   from  Oregon  by  3.   I.I.    Zeller,  who  stated  that  the   original 
•stock  sand  cherry  was  from  Prof.   Hansen  (Dakota). 

Cracking   (non- parasitic) .     Traces  in  Columbia  County,   New  York  — 
much  less  than  in  2  previous  years  according  to  W.   D.   Mills.     Idah<  , 
damage  in  the  Lewiston  area  was  important  but  less  than  in  1933   (PDR  24:130) 
Cork   (boron  deficiency)   in  New  York  was  reported  by  Mills  as  being  more 
prevalent   than  last  year.      He   said  that  the  young  fruits  were  defc: 
Ripe  fruits  were  less  deformed  but  corky  tissue  persisted  under  the    skin. 
The  first  was  noted  in  western  New  York  in  1925,   in  Hudson  Vail  y  ii    193^. 

Chlorosis  (undet.).      Bell  County,    Texas  reported  12  percent  loss. 
In  Idaho,   according  to  E.   C.   Blodgett,   a  peculiar  chlorosis  cf   sv^eet 
cherry,   P.    avium,    has  been  observed  'for  4  years.      The  trouble  has  become 
more  serious  and  has  not   responded  to  zinc  treatments   (PDR  24:181). 

Virus  diseases:     Chlorosis   (formerly  called  "physiological  yellow 

leaf")    on  sour  cherry   (PDR  24:?6).     Keitt  and  Clayton  report  this  as  a 
destructive  bud-transmissible  disease  cf  sour   cherry  .in  Wisconsin 
(Phytopathology  29:321,  1939).     Physiological  yellow  leaf  (? virus)  was 
less  prevalent  in  New  York  than  during  1938  according   to  Mills.     Mottle 
leaf  was  reported  by  Blodgett  as   causing  1  percent  less  in  Idaho. 
stated  that  the  complex  suggested  by  this   name  is  of  iiriportar.ee  in  Idaho. 
Besides  the  true  mottle  leaf  ther<?  are  associated   several  syi     I  uch 

as  "a  ring  spot",    "a  mosaic",    "a  isple  leaf",    "a  fruit  deformH   r",    "a  lace 
leaf"  and  others   (PDR  24:180).     Washington,   in  Benton  County.     Pink 
cherry  on  sour  cherry  occurred  again  this    year   in  King  and  Pierce  Counties, 
Washington  (PDR  24:76).     Pink  fruit  was  reported  from  Idaho  with  little 
change  in  prevalence.   (PDR  24:181).     This  is  probably  the  same   dise 
pink  cherry.     Yellow-red  virosis   (X-diseaso  of  >h)  was  reported  on 

chokecherries   (P.    virgin! ana )    in  Massachusetts  by  C.   C.    Boyd  (PE>R  23:259). 
In  New  York  the    disc       ;  was  prevalent   on  chokecherries  in  Dutchess  and 
Niagara   Counties.     Specimens    of  chok^cherry  col  ,    in  i  them 

tier  of  counties  in  Illinois,    showed  typical       -'.items   of  this  disease 
(PDR  23:328).      In  Idaho   the    disease     \      p       rted  very  common  on  choke- 
cherry  (P.  virginiana.  var.   demissa) ,      (PDI    .     :1S1). 

Spray  injuries:      New  York  reported  less  lime   sulfur  injur       .   i  more 

copper  injury  than  during   the  past   two   years. 

Weather  injuries:     In  Niagara   County,    ."    w  York,   J.     ". 
reported  that  in  those  regions     h         rains   had.  not    : 
growing  season  the    cherries  were  too   small  to  harvest  in  : 

i    n  reported  drought  injury   causing  blossom  bli  xk 

in  Klickitat   County.     Oregon  reported  3  percent  loss.      Fre st  injury  was 
reported  causing  50  percent  loss  in  West  Virginia,  25  '         in  Wise   nsin, 

in" Door  County  where  most  of  the  Wisconsin  cherries  '        ,10  percent 

in  Illinois  and  Virginia  -.-nd  traces  in  New  York,    Idah   ,     ind    *h  jhington. 
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Arkansas   (PDR  24:79).     Winter  injury  was  reported  severe  to  stone  fruits, 
especially  sweet  cherry,   by  Mills  in  New  York.      Heavy  rains  and  high 
temperatures  in  late  summer  and. fall  were   followed  by  a  sudden  drop  to 
zero  temperature  in  1938  —  estimated  loss   5  percent.     Wisconsin  also 
reported  5  percent  loss.     In  Idaho  there  was  practically  no  /winter  injury, 
but  cherries  still  showed  effects  from  the  1935-36  winter    ( PDR '2k: ISO)-. 
Washington,   trace  in  Spokane  County. 

PRUNU3  spp. ,    PLUM  (See  also  P.   domestica  prune). 

Clad  emporium  carpophilum,   scab,    in  Wisconsin  was  reported  less 
prevalent  than  for  several  previous  years. 

Coccomyces   prunophorae ,    shot-hole,    in  Massachusetts  was  less  preva- 
lent than  last  year  or  an  average  year  owing   to  the  dry  summer.      "No 
reports"  from  New  York  and  Minnesota. 

Dibotryon  morbpsum,    black  knot,    in  Massachusetts  was  reported  by 
C.    C.   Boyd  as  being  prevalent   on  beach  plums   (P.   raritima)   as  well  as 
cultivated  and  other   wild   sorts   —  estimated   total  loss  6  percent.     Few 
new  infections  in  New  York  except  new  growth  from  old  knots.     Green  tip 
spray  was  used  by  most  commercial  growers.     Maryland  reported  the   same 
prevalence  as  last  year   —   4  percent  reduction  in  yield.      Wisconsin  and 
Iowa  also  reported  the   same  amount  as  last  year  —  a  trace  loss  in  Iowa. 
North  Dakota  "not  observed." 

Phytomonas   pruni,  bacterial  spot.     Maryland  and  Ohio  each  reported 
traces.      C    H.   Rogers  reported  the  disease   severe  en  certain  varieties   in 
orchards  over  eastern  Bell  County,   Texas.     Wisconsin,    scattered  distribu- 
tion.     P.    syringae,   bacterial  canker,   in  California  was   said    by  E.  E. 
Wilson  to  be  less  prevalent  than  last  year  owing  to    low  rainfall  and 
rains  of  short  duration.     The  moderate  temperature  during  the  winter  was 
favorable  to  activity  of  canker  in  trees.      P.   tumefaciens,    crowngall. 
New  York  and  Maryland.      Podosohaera  oxyacar.ihr-.e,    powdery  mildew.     M.   R. 
Harris  sent   in  a   report  of  this   mildew7  on  Wickson  plum  in  Placer  County, 
California. 

Sclerotinia  fructicola,    brown  rot,  was   said  to  be  less  prevalent 
in  Massachusetts 'this 'year  owing  to  the   dry  season  —   estimated  loss  was 
set  at  4  percent.     New  York  also  reported  it  ■. less  prevalent    —  loss  in 
grade  0.1  percent.      Total   loss  in  Maryland  was  estimated  to  be   5  percent. 
R.  E.   Vaugnan  in  Wisconsin  reported  10  percent  loss,    "Mere  calls  for 
information  on  brown  rot  than  any  other  plum  disease.      It  was  complicated 
with  curculio  injury."     Minnesota,    "No  reports  but  probably  present  in 
slight  degree."     Iowa,    "In  unsprayed  plums  a  loss  of  20  percent."     Kans 
"Trace  noted.      Few  plum  trees   in  State,   very  few  plums  grown." 

Taphrina  communis ,    plum  pockets.      New  York.      California,    in 
Norte  and  Mendocino  Counties.     T.   mirabilis ,   hypertrophy.     Oklahoma. 


as, 
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T.   pruni ,    plum  pockets:      0.   C.   Boyd  in  Massachusetts  reported  that 
damage  was  limited  primarily  to  eastern-most  and  southeastern  towns  of 
the  State,    including  all   of  Cape  God  and   the   Islands.      It  occurred  on 
beach  plums  in  particular.     The  disease  was  not  observed  in  New  York 
and  Wisconsin.      In  Minnesota,   E.   G.   Sharvelle  reported  1  percent  loss. 

Tranzschelia  pruni-spinosae t  rust,    in  Florida  was  reported  by 
Erdman  West  as  more  prevalent    than  for   several  years   on  Excelsior  plum, 
P.    salicina  x  P.  munsoniana,   "Present  every  year  on  Experiment  Station 
plots  but  very  severe  this    fall  en  almost   every  leaf."     Texas,   in 
"Montgomery  County  the   disease  was  bad  on  Bruce  plum  —   trees  defoliated." 

Frost  injury.      Arkansas  (PDR  24:79). 

PYRUS  COMMUNIS.     PEAR: 

Erwinia  amylovora,   fire  blight,   was  on  the  whole  less  prevalent 
than  last  year.      It  was  reported  as  follows:      New  York,  West  Virginia, 
and  Idaho  each  reported  a  trace  loss;   Pennsylvania,   13  percent  loss; 
Delaware,    5  percent;   Maryland,    12  percent;   Virginia,   3  percent  —  A.   B. 
Groves  pointed  out   that  most  plantings  were  old  neglected  Kieffers  and  do 
not  blight  readily,   otherwise  blight  would  probably  have  been  more  severe; 
Georgia   reported  10  percent  loss  as  compared  to   50  percent   reported  in 
1938;   Louisiana,    usual  prevalence;   Texas,    0.5  percent  loss;   Oklahoma  and 
Iowa,    each  3   percent;    Ohio,    8  percent;   Massachusetts  and  Illinois,    each 
1  percent;  Michigan,   5   percent,    "Severe  genii-ally  -  more  on  eastern  side 
of  State.";   Wisconsin,   1.5  percent  loss;  Missouri,   0.1  percent;  Arizona, 
15  percent;  and  Washington,   0.2  percent. 

Cercospora  minima,    leaf   spot.      Louisiana  in  East  Baton  Rouge, 
Livingston  and  Tangipahoa  Parishes.     Fabraea  naculata,   leaf  spot,  was 
much  less  prevalent  than  during  1938.      Of  the   11  States  reporting, 
Delaware  reported  5  percent,   the   highest  estimated  loss.     Maryland   estimated 
1.8  percent  loss.     Oklahoma  and  Illinois,    each  1  percent.     Louisiana  was 
the   only  State  reporting  the    disease  more  prevalent.     A.  G.   Plakidas  said 
the  most  susceptible  varieties  were  Pineapple,   Hood,   LeConte,   and  Richard 
Peters.      States  reporting   a  trace  were  New  York,   Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,   and  Missouri, 

Gloeodes  pomigena ,    sooty  blotch.      New  York. 

Lent c t hyrium  pomi ,    fly  speck,   was  much  less   prevalent   in  Mew  York 
this  year.     W.    D.   Mills  reported  it  severe  the    past   two  years. 

M.yccsohaerella   sentina,   leaf  spot,  was  reported  by  Mills  Lng 

mere  prevalent  than  for  several  years  in  New  York,   a  trace  loss  was 
estimated.     In  Illinois  the  Natural  History  Survey  reported  the  disease 
more  prevalent  than  during   1933  —   "average  prevalence,    100  percent   of 
trees   infected  and   0.96  spots  per  leaf." 
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Penicillium  expansum,  blue  mold,  was  common  on  pears  in  Idaho 
(PDR  24:179). 

Phymatotri chum  omnivorumT  root  rot,  Texas,  in  Mills  County  the 
trees  died  in  certain  spots  in  orchards.  In  Dallas  County  the  disease 
was  general  and  caused  severe  damage, 

Venturia   pyrina,   scab,  was  reported  less  prevalent  than  in  1938 
in  most  of  the  10  States  reporting.     Wisconsin  estimated  a  loss  of  12 
percent.      Delaware   and  Maryland  each  estimated  2  percent.     The   disease 
was  relatively  unimportant  in  the  other  reporting  States. 

Black  end  (non-parasitic)  was  of  more  concern  in  Idaho  this  year, 
according  to  E.  C.  Blodgett  (PDR  24:180).  Washington  reported  3  percent 
less. 

Crown  girdle  (undet.)  in  Louisiana  was  reported  by  A.  G.  Plakidas 
in  7  eastern  parishes  and   Calcasieu  Parish   in  the  Southwest. 

Spray  injury  (various   spray  materials)  was   reported  causing  a 
trace  loss  in  New  York. 

Stony  pit  (-virus):  Washington  in  Yakima  and  Klickitat  Counties. 

Weather  injuries:     Drought  Injury  caused  a  loss  of  5  percent  in 
Delaware.      It  was  also  reported  from  4  counties  in  Washington.     Frost 
injury  was  reported  causing  a  loss  of   18  percent  in  Virginia,   5  percent 
in  Illinois,    and  a  trace  in  New  York  and  Idaho.     According  to  W.   D.  Hills, 
hail  caused  a  trace   loss  in  New  York. 

QUINCE.      See  CYDCNIA  OBLONGA 
RASPBERRY.      See  RUBUS  spp. 


RIBES  GROSSULARIA.     GOOSEBERRY: 

Crunartium  ri bi cola ,   white  pine  blister  rust,    in  Pennsylvania 
was  reported  on  wild  gooseberries  by  R.    S.   Kirby.  . 

Leptosphaeria  coniothyrium,   canfc  blight,   occurred  in  New  York, 
according  to  R.   F.  Suit,    causing   a  trace  loss. 

Pseudopeziza  ri  bi  s ,   anthracnose,  was  reported  generally  prevalent 
in  New  York  with  damage  slight  to  severe.      In  New  Jersey  it  was  reported 
severe  in  transplantings.     Less  prevalent   in  Wisconsin  'than  in'  1938  or 
for  several  previous  years.      In  Idaho,  E.   C.    Blodgett  reported  that 
anthracnose  was  collected  on  wild  gooseberry  near  Sdwardsburg.    (PDR  24: 
179). 

Puccinia  caricis,   rust,   caused   slight  to  moderate  loss  in  New  York. 
Wisconsin  reported  the   usual  prevalence. 
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Septoria  ribis,    leaf   spot,   in  Mew  York  was  reported  less 
prevalent   than  in  1933,    slight   to  severe  infection. 

Sphaerotheca  mors-uvae,    powdery  mildew,   was  reported  fr.m  Mev; 
York  causing  a  trace  loss.     Less  prevalent  in  Wisconsin  owing  to   the   dry 
weather.     The  disease  was  of  little  importance '  this  year  in -Idaho,    "none 
on  sprayed  or  check  bushes  in  plots  at  Genesee."     Washington,   in  Stevens, 
Spokane,   and  What com  Counties. 

RI3RS  spo.,    CURRANT; 

Cronartium  ribicola,   white  pine  blis.ter  rust,  was  reported  from 
East  Chatham,    New  York.   .  R.   S.   Kirby  reported  a  trace  loss  on  black 
currant  in  Pennsylvania.     Botryosphaeria  ribis,    cane  blight  or   dioback, 
has  been  observed  in  commercial  plantings   of  red  currants  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  of  New  York  for  several  past   seasons.     For   some  unknown    reason 
it  was  greatly  augmented  in  1939   (PDR  24:43-44) .     Nectria  cinnabarina, 
cane  blight.     New  York.     Pseudopeziza  ribis,    anthracnose.     R.   F.   Suit 
reported  slight  to    severe  injury  in  Mow  York,  but  less  prevalent   than 
last  year.     New  Jersey.     Puccini  a   caricis  grossula .  riata ,   rust,  was  re- 
ported by  W.   G.  Solheim  in  Fremont  County,   Wyoming  on  R.   aureum,  and  in 
Lincoln  County  on  R.   sotosum.     Sphaerotheca  mor s-uvae , pov.'dery  mildew, 
was  reported  generally  prevalent   in  New  York  causing   slight   injury. 

Mosaic   (virus).     Local  distribution,    slight    to    severe  injury  in 
New  York. 

RUBUS   sin.,   CM  IE  FRUITS; 

BLACKBERRY:        Cercosporella   rubi,   rosette.     Louisiana. 
El  since  veneta,    anthracnose,    was  reported  less  prevalent    in  New 
York.     Wisconsin  and    Kansas. 

Gymnoconia  peckiana,   orange  rust,   was  reported  less  prevalent  in 
New  York  and  Wisconsin.      In  New  Jersey  the  State  Department   of  Plant 
Pathology  reported  the  Eldorado  variety  free  from  rust,   but  an  unnamed 
variety  badly  infected.     G.   L.    Zundel   in  Pennsylvania  reported  the   rust 
more  prevalent    than  in  1933,   estimated  reduction  in  yield  was  3  percent. 
In  Illinois,    H.   W.   Anderson  reported  the  disease  again  v^ry  prevalent 
on  wild  blackberries  throughout  theState.      The  heavy  infection  in  1933 
probably  accounted  for  the   continued  severity  of  the  disease  (PDR  23:191). 
Kansas,    severe  in  fields  in  Johnson  and  Wyandotte  Counties   according  to 
J.    C.   Miller.     Texas,   trece  in  Smith  County. 

Kuehneola  uredinis,  rust.      New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Leptosphaeria  coniothyrium,   cane  blight.     New  York. 

'a/aosphaerella  rubi,   leaf  spot.     New  York,   New  Jersey,    Kansas, 

Washington,   and  California. 
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Phytomona s   tumefaciens,    crown  gall.      New  York,    Oklahoma,  "Wisconsin, 
Idaho,   and  Washington." 

Sphaerotheca  humuli ,    powdery  mildew.     Harold  Thomas  reported  an 
unusual  occurrence  in  Santa  Cruz   County,   California. 

Vertlcillium  spp. ,     wilt.     In  California,    Harold  Thomas  reported 
some  recovery  after  first  year  injury  —  the    greatest  injury  was'  along 
the   coast. 

BOYSENBERRY:        Elsinoe  veneta,    anthracnose.      Mew  York.     Leptos- 
phaeria  coniothyrium,    cane  blight,    and  My co s phaer e 11a  rubi,   leaf  spot, 
were  reported  from  Washington.     Phytomonas  tumefaciens  ,   crown  gall,  was 
extremely  severe  on  the  fruiting  canes   in  Idaho.     This   is   the   first 
reference  to  aerial  galls  on  Boysenberry  in  Idaho,   according  to  E.    C. 
Blodgett.     Verticiliium  al boat rum,  wilt.      New  York.      In  Idaho,   a  canker 
and  dieback  disease   of  Boysenberry  canes  noted  in  1933  but  not    reported 
was  very  severe  this   season,   according  to  E.    C.   Blodgett   (PDR  24:182)* 

Mosaic   (virus).     Washington. 

DEWBERRY;'       Cercos.porella  rubi,    rosette.      Louisiana.      Elsinoe 
veneta,   anthracnose,  was   reported  less  prevalent  in  Wisconsin  owing  to  the 
dry  weather.      Leptosphaeria   coniothyrium,   cane  blight.     Louisiana. 
My  co  s ohaerella  rubi,   leaf   spot.      Louisiana  and  Washington.      Sphaerotheca 
humuli ,    powdery  mildew,   was  reported  severe  on  dewberry  at  Boise,    Idaho 
(PDR  2/,.:  178). 


RASPBERRY;        D id yme 11a  appla na t a ,    spur  blight,    (See  also 
My c osohaerella  rubina)    was  reported  prevalent  on  bottom  spurs  of  red 
raspberries  in  Wisconsin.     Washington. 


Elsinoe  vene ta ,   anthracnose,   was  reported  by  Bcyd  in  Massachusetts 
as  being  much  less  prevalent    than  in  1938,   owing  to    the  dry  weather  from 
June  to  August   —   estimated  total  loss,    2.5  percent.      In  New  York,    according 
to  R.   F.   Suit,   it    caused  very  slight  to  slight  infection  on  red  raspberry, 
less  prevalent   than  la. st  year  and  slight  to   moderate  infection  on  black 
raspberry.     New  Jersey.     G.  L.   Zundel  reported  a   reduction  in  yield  of 
3.5  percent   in  Pennsylvania.      A  5  percent  redaction  in  yield  was  reported 
from  Maryland.      In  West  Virginia   on  black  raspberry  J.   G.  Leach  reported 
a  trace   loss,    owing  to   frequent  soring   rains.      In  Ohio,    H.    C.    Young 
estimated  a  reduction  in  .yield  of  5  percent.     R.  E.  Vaughan  reported 
"Considerable  in  northern  Wisconsin  where  rains   were  more  frequent  in 
spring.      Complicated  with  borers   and  winter   injury."     In  Minnesota, 
E.  G.   Sharvelle  reported  anthracnose  more  prevalent  than  in  1933  or  in 
an   average  year.      "The   Duluth  crop  was  reduced  40   percent.     All  growers 
reported  this  disease  rapidly  becoming  serious   on  red  varieties." 
Estimated  loss  in  quality  for  the  State  was  set  at  20  percent.      According 
to  G.    C.   Kent  in  Iowa  the  disease  was  less  prevalent   than  for    several 
previous  years,    estimated  loss   3  percent.      Kansas. 
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Fusisporlum  rubi,  double "blossom.     Maryland,    scattered  distribu- 
tion,   causing  a  trace  loss. 

Gymnoconia  peckiana,   orange  rust,  in  New  York  wa$  reported  general 
on  black  raspberry  causing   slight  injury.     New  Jersey.      Pennsylvania, 
more   prevalent  than  last  year,    estimated  loss  3  percent.     Maryland 
reported  a  trace  loss,     Iowa,  more  prevalent  than  in' 1938, .  estimated 
reduction  in  yield,   1  percent. 

Leptosphaeria  coniothyrium,   cane  blight,  was  reported  less  preva- 
lent in  most  States  than  in  1938.      It  was  observed  in  the  following  States: 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  York,   New  Jersey,   Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,   and  Washington. 

Mycosphaerella  rubi,    leaf  soot,  was  observed- in  New  York,   New 
Jersey,  .  Pennsylvania,"   Iowa,   and  Kansas.     M.   rubina     spur  blight,   was 
observed  in  Massachusetts  as  being  less  prevalent  than  for   several  pre- 
vious years  owing  to  the  dry   season,   estimated  loss   3.5  percent.      Less 
prevalent  in  New  York  than  usual,  most  prevalent  in  the  Hudson  Valley. : 
New  Jersey  reported  "Evidence  of  spur  blight  on  the   stubble  from  old 
canes."     G.   L.   Zundel  in  Pennsylvania  reported  a  trace  loss.      In  Minnesota, 
E.   G.   Sharvelle  reported  that  very  little  occurs  in  most  plantings,    to 
some  extent   slight  injury.      In  Idaho  spur  blight  on  red  raspberry  was 
recorded  near  New  Meadows   (PDR  24:179).'    This  is   the   first  report  from 
this  State  to  the  Survey. 

Phragmidium  rubi-idaei, western  yellow  rust,  was  reported  again 
this  year  from  western  Washington,   also  reported  on  R.   strigosus ,   common 
red  raspberry,    in  Wyoming. 

Phytcmonas  tumefaciens ,  crown  gall,  was  reported  in  Massachusetts, 
causing  a  trace  loss.     New  York,    slight  injury  -to  black  raspberries.     New 
Jersey  reported,    "All"  smaller  plants  died  in  one  planting."  •  In  Maryland, 
E.  A.  Walter  reported  a   trace  loss.     G.    L.   Zundel  in  Pennsylvania  reported 
the  disease  less  prevalent  than  in  1938,  but  still  a  major  problem, 
estimated  loss  7  percent.      West  Virginia  and  Ohio,   each  report ed  2  percent 
loss.     Usual  prevalence  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota".      In  Minnesota  it 
occurred  in  isolated  plantings.     In  Idaho  crown  gall  was  reported  at 
Moscow  by  E.   C.   Blodgett   (PDR  24:178).     Washington 

Pucciniastrum  americanum,   leaf  rust.     "New  York,    slight- infection 
on  red  raspberry. 

Sphaerotheca   humuli ,  powdery  mildew.      New  York  on  black  and   red 
raspberries.     Pennsylvania,   less  prevalent  than  last  year,  Latham  and 
Cumberland  were  the   most  sus  ceptible  varieties,    estimated -loss  0_5  percent. 
Idaho   (PDR  24:178). 


Vertici Ilium  aibo-atru'm,  wilt,   in  New  York  Cr?used  slight  to.  moderate 
infection  on  blr.ck  raspberry,  very  slight  to  slight  infection  on  red 
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raspberry  and  moderate  to  severe   on  purple  raspberry.     Verticillum 
spp.   was  reported  in  western  California  by  Harold  Thomas. 

<  i...  • —  " ' '. 
Virus  diseases:     Leaf  curl  in  Maryland   caused  a  trace  loss 
according  to  M.  Woods.     Pennsylvania.     In  Chip,  H.   C.   Young  .  estima ted  a 
U  percent  reduction  in  yield.     R.  E.   Vaughan.  in -Wisconsin  reported  the 
disease  less  prevalent ,   one  reason  forthis   is  that  susceptible  Cuthb^rt 
is  now  little  grown.     New  York  and  Worth  Dakota  reported  the   usual 
prevalence.     In' Idaho   a  planting  near  Moscow  was  practically  destroyed 
(PDR  2Z+.:180).     Mosaic  in  Mew  York  caused  slight  to   severe  infection  on 
black  and   red  raspberries,    and  moderate  to   severe  on  purple  raspberry. 
New  Jersey  reported  mosaic  severe  in  all  parts  of  the   State.     Maryland, 
"Mostly  red  raspberry  mosaic   in  black  raspberries."     Pennsylvania,   6 
percent  reduction  in  yield  reported  by  Zundel.     In  Ohio,   H.   C.   Young 
reported  5  percent  reduction  in  yield.     Less  prevalent   in  Wisconsin 
than     in  1938,    "Roguing  campaign  in  nurseries  has  reduced  the   amount. 
Tolerance  is   2  percent  on  first  inspection  and  1  •percent  on  final 
inspection."      (R.E. Vaughan) .      In  I'.-Jia+esoia,    E.   G.  Sharvelle  pointed  out 
that  this  disease  appears  to  be  oh  the   increase  and   probably  is  introduced 
in  infected  nursery  stock  —  estimated  reduction  in  yield  was  set  at  15 
percent.     Iowa  reported  a  trace  loss.     Idaho,    several  plantings  noted 
where  infection  was  100  percent.     Washington.      Streak  was  reported  on 
black  raspberries  in  New  York  and  Maryland.     The  most   susceptible 
varieties  in  Maryland  were  Cumberland,   Logan,   Bristol,    and  Dundee,    estimated 
reduction  in  yield  was   3  percent. 

Winter   injury:     New  York  on  black,    red,    -jnd  purple  raspberries. 
Mew  Jersey,    "Several  canes  died.     Leaves  came  out    on  new  growth  then  shri- 
veled and  died."     Minnesota,    "Less  injury  in  .Northern  'sections.     In  some 
plantings  all  plants  were  killed."     Iowa,  more  prevalent  than  usual, 
estimated  loss  3  percent.     Washington. 

YOUNGBERRY  (HYBRID  DEWBERRY):        Elsinoe  veneta,   ahthracnose. 
Oklahoma.      Leptosphaeria  coniothyrium,   cane  blight,  Washington.     My cos - 
phaerella  rubi,    leaf  spot,  VJashington.     Verti cillium  albo-atrum,   blue 
stem,   reported  by  C.   E.   Scott  in  Imperial  County,    California . 

STRAWBERRY.     See  FRAGARIA  so. 

VACCINIUM  MACROCARPON.      CRANBERRY: 

Guignardia  vaccinii ,    blast,    scald  or  early  rot   was  reported  from 
Washington.     Penicillium  spp.,   fruit  and    storage  rots.     Wisconsin  and 
Washington.     False  blossom  (virus).     R.  E.   Vaughan  reported  that   many 
nursery  plantings  in  Wisconsin  had  less  than  1  percent   infection. 

VITIS  cp.,   GRaPE: 

Aspergillus  ni'ger,  black  mold  rot,    Botryti s  spp.,    gray  mold   "-co 
and  Cladosnoriwii.     California   (PDR  2^:155). 
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C  r  y  p  t  o  s por e 11a  viticola,   dead  arm,  was  more  prevalent   in  New 
York  this  year  than  it  has  been  for   several  previous  years,    according 
to  W.  D.   Mills.     In  Michigan,  Donald  Cation  reported  occasional  vines 
were  seen  with  the  disease.     H.   W.   Hewitt  in  California  reported  the 
disease   "Severe   in  1935-36-37,    moderate   in  1938,   but  very  little  in 
1939.      Infested  areas  involved  about  1500  acres.      There  were  no  rains 
during    the  early  part   of  the  1939  growing  season." 

Elsinoe  ampelina,    anthracnose,    caused  a  trace  loss   in  Maryland, 
according  to  E.   A.   Walker.     Wisconsin,  reported  the   usual  prevalence. 

Guignardia  bidwellii,  black  rot,   was  reported  from  21  States, 
with  loss   estimates  mostly  lower  than  last  year.      Losses,  estimat  ed  were 
New  Hampshire,    no   estimate;   Vermont,    trace;  Massachusetts,    2  percent, 
"dry  during  July  and  August";   Mew  York,   4  percent;   New  Jersey,    no  estimate 
was  given,    "of  general  occurrence";   Pennsylvania,    9   percent;  Delaware, 
2  percent;  Maryland,   Virginia,    and  Georgia,    each   5  percent;  West  Virginia, 
2  percent;   Arkansas  and  Michigan,    each  ,   10  percent;    Oklahoma,   7  percent; 
Texas  and  Illinois,   each,   1   percent;  Ohio,   4   percent;    Iowa,   0.1  percent; 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,    no  estimate  was   given,   but   severe  damage  was  noted 
in  Kansas  in  Wilson  and  Labette  Counties. 

Phytomonas  tumefaciens  ,    crown  gall,   was   of   little  inroortance  again 
in  1939. 

Plasmooora  viticola,  downy  mildew,  was  reported  less  prevalent 
in  most  of  the   12  States  reporting  its  presence.     The   highest  losses  were 
2  percent  in  Delaware  and  1  percent   in  Maryland  and   Virginia. 

Unc inula  necator ,    powdery  mildew,    caused  losses  generally  of  little 
importance,   being   confined  mostly  to  a  trace  in  the  12  States  reporting 
its  presence.     Maryland   and  Virginia  each  reported  1  percent  loss.     In 
California,  W.   B.    Hewitt  reported  that  powdery  mildew  occurs  in  all  grape- 
vine growing  areas  but  is   controlled  by  sulfur  dusting   (PDR  2A4 :155 ) . 

Pierce's  disease   of   grapevines   (virus).     W.   B.    Hewitt  in  California 
reported  "Severe  losses  in  Kern,    Tulare,   Fresno  and  Madera  Counties.      In 
addition  it   is   known  to   occur   in  San  Diego,   Los  Angeles,    Riverside,    San 
Bernardino,    Yolo,    Napa,   and  Solano  Counties." 

Winter  injury  caused  a  7  percent   reduction  in  yield  in  New  York. 
Iowa  also  reported    some   damage. 

Spanish  measles    (undetermined)  was  reported  in  all  grape  growing 
areas  in  California  by  W.   B.   Hewitt. 

Spotting  of   berries   (undetermined).      California   (PDR  24:155). 

Sulfur  dioxide  injury.     California   (PDR  24:155). 

YCUNGBERRY.      See  RUBUS  spp. 
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DISEASES     OF     NUT     CROPS 


For  peanut  see  Arachis  hypogea  under  Special  Crops  and  fcr 
chestnut   see  Castanea  under  Trees. 

CARYA  PECAN.     PECAN: 

The  following  diseases  were  reported  from  Texas:      Cercospora  fusca, 
brown  leaf  spot, in  Bell  County,    causing  1  percent  loss,  also  reported 
from  Matagorda  County.      Cladosporium  effusum,   scab,   in  San  Saba  County. 
Microsphaera  alni,   powdery  mildew,   was  reported  again  this  year  in  Bell. 
County  causing  a  trace  loss.     Phymatotrichur.';  omnivorum,  root  rot,   2  reports 
from  Brazos  County.     Phytomonas  tumefbciens ,    crown  gall.      Leaf  burn  caused 
by  excess   salt. 

CORYLUS  sp.   FILBERT,   HAZELNUT; 

A  summary  of  filbert  diseases  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  1939  by 
P.  W.   Miller  is  given   in  the  Reporter  (PDR  23:335-337). 

Dieback,   probably  caused  by  winter  injury,    and  drought  injury  were 
reported  from  Washington  by  the   State  Department    of  Plant   Pathology. 

JUGLANS  REGIA.  PERSIAN  WALNUT: 

Diseases  of  Persian  walnut  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  were  also  re- 
ported by  Paul  W.  Miller  (PDR  23:334-335).  For  reports  en  black  walnut, 
Juglans  nigra ,    see  Jug Ian s  under  Tree  Diseases. 

PRUNUS  AMYGDALUS.   ALMOND; 

Coryneum  beijerinckii,   blight,    of  almond  was  noted  for  the  first  time 
in  Idaho  near  Whit ebird,  according   to  Earle  C.   Blodgett  (PDR  24:178). 

Sclerotinia  laxa,   brown  rot,    in  California  was  reported  less  prevaler 
than  in  1933  by  E.   E.  Wilson.      "In  some  localities   rain  failed  to  occur  at 
the   critical  period.     Drake  was  the  most   susceptible  varieity."     Crazy  top 
(suspected  virus)    in  California  was  reported  by  E.   C.  Scott  in  Butte 
County  —  mostly  in  Peerless,    also  in  a  few  Nonpareil  —   and  in  Solano, 
San  Joaquin,   and   Yolo  Counties. 
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DISEASES  C ■  F  SPECIAL  CROPS 

ALEURITES  FORDI.      TUNG-OIL  TREE: 

A.   G.    Plakidas  sent  in  from  Louisiana  the  following  reports: 
Dothiorella   (Bctryosphaeria)    sp.,   nut  rot,   was  reported  from  3  eastern 
parishes.     Phytomcnas  aleuritidis,   bacterial  leaf  spot,   was  found  mostly 
on  nursery   stock  in  Washington,    St.   Tammany  and  Tangipahoa  Parishes. 
Crown  girdle   (undet.)   caused  a  loss  of  0.5  percent.      "Dothiorella  sp. 
and  Clitocybe   tab esc ens    were   found  associated  with   the    disease." 

A.". ■.SHIS   HYPCG^Ea.      PEANUT; 

Cercosoora  sp.,   leaf  soot.      Texas  reported  only  a  trace  this  year. 
C.   oerscnata  was  reported  by  L.    I.   Miller  as   causing  33  percent  loss  in 
Virginia  —  general   in  all  peanut  producing  counties.      "Results  of  1939 
field  experimental  work  substantiated  work  conducted  during  1938,    in  that 
sulphur  and   copper  fungicides  might   be   used  effectively  to   control  Cercos- 
pora  leafspot.      Yields  following  the  use  of   sulphur,  dust  resulted  in  higher 
increases  this  year  than  during  1938.      It  is  thought  that  an  explanation 
for  this  may  be  due  to  the   use   of  a  2-week  interval,  in  the   standard  3- 
plication  schedule  instead  of  3-week." 

Phoma,Ieaf  spot,  was  only  noted  on  runner  varieties  in  Virginia, 
according  to  Miller. 

Scli.rctium  rclfsii,    stem  rot,   in  Virginia,   according  to   L.    I.  Miller, 
caused  an  estimated  reduction  in  yield  of  2  percent.      "Stem  rot  damage  of 
peanuts  by  Sclerotium  rolf sii  Sacc.   was  most  prevalent,  in  fields  in  a 
high  state  cf  fertility.     It  is   thought   tia  t   infestation  is  more  severe 
in  fields  which  have  been  planted  previously  in  soybeans.      Based  en  this 
son's  observations  it  seemed  that  stem-rot   damage  was  most  prevalent 
I   caused  most  damage  in  the    'erect'    varieties,   bunch  and  Spani    h." 
Texas  reported  southern  blight  in   5  counties. 

Albinism  was  found  in  a   few  plants  near  Dilley,   Texas.      Chlorosis 
affected  10  percent   cf   plants  in  a   field  near  Dilley.    (PDR  2/,:41-43). 

Pod  rot   (undet.).      C    .        ma. 

GCSSYPIU^  HIR5UTWI.      COTTON: 

Cotton  diseases  in  Texas-  in  1939  are  reported  by  Walter  IT.   Ezekiel 
end  A.   A.   Duniap  (PDR  24:^34-439).      A  survey  was  made   of  cotton  seedling 
diseases  and  the   fungi  associated  with  them      ;i  in  this  veer  by  Paul.  R. 
Miller  and  Richard  Weindling  (PDR  23:210-214).     The    fungi  an       ring   in 
cultur  s  j  Les   col       :'t    i  include  Glomerelia  .-go ssypii , 

which  again  predoird    ai     I,    Fus :.riun  monilif orate ,  Rh: ;tonia  :  -  .  •  el , 

R.   bataticcla,    .     elodir  )ir.a ,     Fr.  cerium  see.    (including   F.   ;     s in- 

fect urn)  ,   Alt  r-nari  -■       ip.,   Penicillium  spp; , .  and  Aspergillus  spp.. ,    together 
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with  some  unidentified  fungi.     A  similar  survey,    conducted  for  the  first 
time  in  1938,    was  also  made  for  boll  rot  diseases  later  in  the   season 
(PDR  23:329-334),,  when  Glonmrella    gossy  piiwas  again  the  predominating 
organism.     As  in  1938  the  other   boll  rot  organisms'  occurring  most 
freauently  were  Alt  ei-n  aria  spp. ,      Fusarium  nionilif  orme  ,    and  other   specie  s 
of  Fusarium. 

Cercospora  althaeina,    leaf  spot,    was  reported  especially  bad  in 
saline  spots  in  Jefferson  County,   Texas  by  A.   A.   Dunlap. 

Choanephora  con.juncta.    Geo rgi a   ( PDR  2 3 : 29 3 )  • 

Cor ti c  ium  solani,  damping-off  and  sore shin.  In  Louisiana,  D.  C. 
Neal  estimated  1  percent  loss;  also  found  in  Cherokee  County,  Texas  in 
an  experimental  field   according  to  P.  A.   Young, 

Diplodia  gossypina,  associated  with  seedling  and  boll  rot  diseases 
(PDR  23:210-214,   329-334). 

Fusarium  spp.   including  F.  nionilif  orme  and  |\_  vasinfectum,   associatec 
with  seedling  and  boll  rot  diseases   (PDR  23:210-214,    329-334).     In  Louisi- 
ana D.   C.   Neal  reported  0.5  percent  loss  from  seedling  blight.     Wilt,, 
F.   vasinfectum,  was  found  in  2  fields  in  Virginia,   according  to   S.   B. 
Fennej   North  Carolina   estimated  9  percent  loss;   in  Louisiana,  D.   C.    Neal 
reported  6  percent  loss,   which   was  more  than  for   several  previous  years  — 
Half-and-Half  was  the  most  susceptible  variety.     V.   H.   Young  in  Arkansas 
reported  "Scattered  counts  indicate  le.ss  than  previous  year,   possibly  less 
than  average  —  most  important  cotton  disease.     Estimated  total  loss  was 
4  percent."     P.  A.   Young  reported  wilt   severe,  in  some  fields  in  Texas, 
estimated  loss   1.6  percent:    Oklahoma,   1  percent  loss. 

Glomerolla  gossypii>    anthracnose,    and  boll  rot  were  reported  general 
in  cotton  counties  in  Virginia  by  S.   B.   Fenno,   who  stated  that  perhaps 
90  percent  of  the  cotton  seed  in  the   State  is  treated  end  that  fields 
planted  to  untreated  seed  frequently  were  almost  a  complete  failure.      He 
estimated  a  total,  loss  of  17  percent.     North  Carolina  reported  3  percent 
loss,   Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  a  trace  and  Louisiana  2   percent.      (See  also 
PDR  23:210-214,   329-334;    24:    85-92). 

Hetercdera  marioni,    root  knot.      In  Virginia,   S.    B.    Fenne  reported 
an  occasional  plant  found.     North  Carolina  reported  2  percent  loss.     D. 
C.   Neal   stated  that  no  varieties  were  resistant  in  Louisiana  —  estimated 
loss  1  percent.      Oklahoma  and  Arizona  also  estimated  1  percent  loss.      No 
specific  data  was  reported  for  Arkansas,    according  to  V.    H.   Young;  however, 
he  stated  that   the  amount  did  not   seem  to   vary  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
W.   N.   Ezekiel  reported  slight  loss  in  Texas, 

Penicillium  spp.  associated  with  seedling  and  boll  rot  diseases 
(PDR  23:210-214,   329-334). 

Phyllosticta  gpssypina,  leaf   spot.  Texas,    in  Cherokee  County. 
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Phymatotrichum  omnivorum,   root   rot,  appears  to  be  present   in 
Arkansas  in  small  amounts  in  Little  River  and  Miller   Counties  every 
year,   according  to  V.  A.   Young.     Texas  reported  an  estimated  reduction 
in  yield  of  6.8  percent   (PDR  23:206).      Oklahoma  estimated  2  percent  loss 
and  Arizona   5  percent. 

Phytomcnas  malvacearum,    angular   leaf  spot,   black   arm  and  boll  rot, 
was  reported  causing  a  2  percent  reduction  in  yield  in  Virginia,   North 
Carolina  and  Arizona.     Louisiana  and  Arkansas  each  reported  1  percent 
loss.     Texas  estimated  2.6  percent   (PDR  2.^:206).      In  Oklahoma,    K.   Starr 
Chester  reported  5  percent  reduction  in  yield.      "Also  from  H;    ;   ranan, 
New  Mexico.      'It  is    spotted  at  the    present   time   (August  6)   but  :  to 

be  spreading  with  great  rapidity.     It  is  believed  tin. t  some- cotton  has 
already   shed  as  high   as  a  bale  to   the   acre.'   A.  W.  Woodburn." 

P.   tumefaciens ,   crown  gall.      H.   D.   Barker   reported  that    specimens 
typical   of  crown  gall  in  ap-oearance  were   sent  to  him  from  Arizona  by 
C.  'J.    King,  but  by  the   time  the   specimens  were  received  the  organism 
could  not  be  obtained  in  culture  although  King  wrote  that  J.   G.   Brown 
had  isolated  the    organism  from  duplicate  specimens.     This  is   the   first 
report  from  Arizona  on  cotton  to  the  Survey. 

Rhizoctonia  bateticcla  was  reported  in  an  experimental  field  in 
Cherokee  County,    Texas  by  P.   A.    Young   (PDR  23:210-21/;).     R.    soleni, 
associated  with  cotton  seedling  diseases  (PDR  23:210-214).     Rhiecous   spp. 
and  Spicaria  sop.,    associated  with  boll  rots  (PDR  23:329-334). 

Verti cillium  albo-atrum,  verticillium  wilt, did  not   appear  to  have 
caused  much  loss  in  Arkansas  according  to   V.   H.    Young.     Texas  reported 
0.1  percent  loss  and    Arizona  2  percent. 

Crazy  top,  cause  unknown.     According  to  C.  E.    Scott  ther     was   one 
report  from  Kern  County,   California. 

Deficiency  diseases.     Potash  deficiency  caused  more  dee   ■- .    in 
Virginia  than  last  year.     Loss  in  certain  fields  was  -estimated  at  3 
percent,    according  to  S.    B.   Fenne.     In  the    eastern  sandy  areas  of  Arkansas, 
V.   K.   Young  reported  2  percent  reduction  in  yield.     In  Louisiana,   D.   C. 

L  reported  "Disease   is   being  controlled  where   ;     ■  1      potash  is  used, 
4  to  6  parent,    and  when  rotation  and    cover  crop  practices  are  employed. 
Estimated  reduction  in  yield,    6  percent."     He   also  reported  that   sulphur 
deficiency  caused   3   trace  loss.      "On  one    farm,    the      v     ■  field  of  100 

acres   cotton  was  reduced  from  3/4  to   1/3  bale    per      ere.      This  vi    s  most 


Seedling  blights  caused  by  various  organisms.      V.   H.   Young  in 
Arkansas  reoorted  no  specific  data,   observations   indicated  less  than  last 
year.      Cotton  seed  treatment   Droved  of   great  benefit   (PDR  23:193). 

Crinkle   leaf  caused  by  manganese  toxicity  and  acidity   was  reported 
from  Louisiana  by  D.    C.   Meal. 
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HUMULUS  LUPULU5.  HOPS: 

G.  R.  Hoerner  of  the  Division  of  Drug  and  Related  Plants  contri- 
buted the  following  hop-disease  survey  in  1939;  the  variety  is  not  known 
unless  indicated: 

California: 

Downy  mildew  [Pseudoperonospora  huniuli]:   Sacramento  County, 

1  report;  Sonoma  County,  9  reports. 

Virus  disease:  Sacramento  County,  1  report. 
Oregon: 

Blight  (cause  unknown):  Washington  County,  1  report. 

Canker  (bacterial):   Clackamas  County,  1  report;  Linn  Count;/, 

2  reports  on  Early  Clusters*  Marion  County,  1  report. 

Crown  gall  [Phytomonas  tume facie ns ] :  Polk  County,  1  report; 
Yamhill  County,  3  report. 

Dead  Hills  (cause  unknown):   Clackamas  County,  1  report. 

Dormant  Hills  (cause  unknown):  Marion  County,  4  reports,  1 
each  on  Early  and  Late  Clusters;  Polk  County,  1  report; 
Yamhill  County,  1  reoort. 

Downy  mildew:   Benton  County,  2  reports;  Clackamas  County, 
20  reports,  3  on  Early  Clusters,  2  on  Late  Clusters; 
Jackson  Ccunty,  2  reports;  Josephine  County,  14  reports; 
Lane  County,  9  reports,  2  on  Early  Clusters,  1  on  Late 
Clusters;  Linn  County,  9  reports;  Marion  County,  110 
reports,  47  on  Early  Clusters,  9  on  Late  Clusters;  Polk 
County,  23  reports  —  1  on  Brewers  Gold,  8  on  Early  Clustersi 
2  on  Late  Clusters;  Washington  County,  15  reports,  1  each 
on  Early  and  Late  Clusters;   Yamhill  County,  6  reports,  1 
each  on  Early  and  Late  Clusters. 

Missing  Hills  (cause  unknown):   Clackamas  County,  2  reports; 
Marion  County,  9  reports,  2  on  Early  Clusters,  1  on  Late 
Clusters;  Polk  County,  2  reports,  1  on  Late  Clusters; 
Yamhill  County,  1  report. 

Root  rot  (cause  unknown):  Marion  County,  1  report  on  Late 
Clusters;  Umatilla  County,  1  report  on  Late  Clusters; 
Yamhill  County,  1  report  on  Late  Clusters. 
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Sooty  mould  [Fumago?]:      Josephine  County,   1  report  on  Late 
Clusters;   Lane  County,    1  report  en  Early  Clusters; 
Washington  County,    1  report. 

Virus  disease:     Clackamas  County,    3  reports,    2  on  Late  Clusters; 
Marion  County,   3  reports,    1  each  on  Fuggles  and  Late  Clusters; 
Yamhill  County,   1  report   on  Late  Clusters, 

Weak  Hills   (cause  unknown):      Clackamas  County,   1  report; 
Marion  County,    1  report. 

Washington: 

Downy  mildew:      Pierce  County,   2   reports,   1  on  Late  Clusters. 

Heterodera  marioni,    root  knot  nematode,  was  reported  in  Sacramento 
County,   California  by  M.  R.   Harris.  • 

Phytomona s  tumefaciens  ,    crown  gall,    occurred  in.  Yakima  County, 
Washington,  according  to  the  State  Department   of  Plant  Pathology. 

Pseudoperonospora  humuli ,.  downy  mildew,    in  New  York  was  much  less 
prevalent  than  for   several  previous  years  according  to  R.   G.  Magie,   who 
estimated  0.8  percent  reduction  in  yield.     The  most  susceptible  varieties 
were  Early  Cluster  and  Late  Cluster.      The  most  resistant  variety  was 
Fuggles. 

A  report  by  G.  R.   Hoemer  on  the  relation  of  the   climatology 
of  Western  Gragon  to  the    incidence  and   control  of  downy  mildew  of  hops 
is   given  in  the  Plant  Disease  Reporter  Vol.   23:   pp.    361-366.     In 
California,   C.   E.    Yarwood  reported  downy  mildew  more  prevalent  than  last 
year     —   seme  fields  were  completely  infested  but  reduction  in  yield  was 
estimated  at  1  percent, 

Soheerotheca  humuli,  powdery  mildew,   in  New  York,  as  reported  by 
R.   C.  Magie   was  much  morr.    prevalent  than  last  y.   r  cr  in  an  average  year  — 
estimated  reduction  in  yield  was  6  percent.     All  commercialism'  grown 
varieties  were  very  susceptible.     Golden   Hop  was  immune  and  3  new  intro- 
duced varieties,    <i43>  R  1/9 »    X  35  were  very  resistant. 

Sooty  mold  on  aphid  honey-dew  was  less  prevalent  than  for   several 

previous  years  in  Mew  York,     The  windy  hot  and  dry  weather  wss  unfavorable 
to  insect  population  (R.C. Magie), 

MENTHA  Spo.,   MINT: 

Sphaceloma  menthae,    anthracnose,    in  northern  Indiana   caused  a  loss 
of   5  percent  on  peppermint  according  to  R.   C.   Baines.     There  were  frequent 
rains  from  middle  of  May  t<:  middle   of  June.     In  Michigan,   Ray  Nelson 
reoorted  the  disease   "observed  only  in  occasional   plantings  of  peppermint  — 
undoubtedly  increasing    --  more  vddely  distributed  each   season," 
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Puccir.ia  rnsnthae,   rust,   was  less  prevalent  than  usual  in 
Michigan  owing  to  the  dry  weather.     Usually  present    inmost  plantings 
but  cause  of  only  minor  losses     (Ray  Nelson). 

NICOTIANA  TABACUM.     TOBACCO: 

Summaries  of  tobacco  diseases  for  1939  are  given  in  the  Reporter 
as  follows:     Tobacco  diseases  in  Massachusetts,  FDR  23:232-234;  Tobacco 
diseases  in  Kentucky  in  1939 >    PDR  24:11-13;   Tobacco  field  diseases  in 
Florida,    1939,   PDR  23:383;   Tobacco  field  survey  in  Wisconsin  in  1939, 
PDR  23:306-307;  Tobacco  seed-bed  survey  in  Wisconsin,   1939,  ?DR  23:215. 

Alternaria,    Fussrium  etc.,   decay  in  curing.     In  Wisconsin,   James 
Johnson  reported  "No  damage  this  year  as  compared  to   extraordinary  damage 
last  year.     Damage  in  1938  may  have  exceeded  $500,000.    (1933  estimate  was 
made  early)." 

Cercosnora  nicotianae,  frogeye  leaf  soot,   was  very  prevalent   in 
Kentucky  in  1938  and  1939   (PDR  23:281).     Maryland  estimated  I  percent 
loss.      Traces  were  noted  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.     Damping-off 
(Erw'inia  carotovora,   Pythium  and  Rhizoc tenia)    caused  a  loss  of  1  percent 
of  plant's  in  the  beds  in  Massachusetts  according  to  Boyd. 

Fusarium  oxysporum  nicotianae,   fusarium  wilt,  was  reported  causing 
1  percent  loss  in  Maryland,   7  percent  in  North   Caroline';,   and  a  trace  in 
Georgia . 

Heterodera  marioni,   root  knot  nematode.     Heavy  infestation  in 
Caroline  County,   Virginia  (PDR  23:93).     North  Carolina  estimated  7  percent 
loss  and  Georgia,    5.5  percent, 

Peronospora  tabacina,    downy  mildew,  was  less  prevalent  than  for 
several  previous  years  in  Massachusetts  —  Boyd  reported  the   greatest 
percentage  of  plants  infected  in  certain  beds  late  in  season,  but  most 
damaging  to   the   cron  in  a  few  shaded  fields  during  July.      A  trace  loss 
was  estimated  (PDR  23:1?6).     He  also  reported  downy  mildew  causing  in- 
jury to  tobacco  in  the  field  and  after  harvest  (PDR  23:381-382).     Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  estimated  a  trace  loss.     In  Pennsylvania,  0.   D.    Burke 
reported  that  the  disease   appeared  in  beds  in  all  areas  at  the    close  of 
the   planting  season  —  too  late   for  losses   (PDR  23:17?').     E.   A.  Walker 
in  Maryland   reported  the  disease  less  prevalent  than  for  several  years, 
estimated  loss  5  percent   (PDR  23:153).     Most  growers  in  Virginia  thought 
the  disease   was   considerably  more   severe  this  year  than  in  1938   but 
net  as   severe  as  in  1937   (PDR  23:139,   153).     In  K-.etucky  downy  mildew 
appeared  first  in  old  plant  beds   (PDR  23:176,    191).     In  North  Carolina, 
R.   J.   Haskell  reported  the    disease  found  in  25  out  of  137  beds  examined 
in  Durham,  Johnston,  Wayne,  Wilson,   and  Wake  Counties,   May  II  to  16.      It 
was  found  for  the  first  time  this  season  in  the  State  on  March  8  (PDR 
23:88,112).     Downy  mildew  was  generally  distributed  throughout  South 
Carolina,   but  was  retarded  by  clear  weather  (PDR  23:112).     In  Georgia 
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a  preliminary  survey  of  the  downy  mildew  situation  in  the  flue-cured 
tobacco  area  for  1939  indicated  that   the    epidemic  was  of  moderate 
severity  compared  to  1937  as  a  severe  year  and  1933  as   a  light  year 
(PDR  23:    51,112-113,   177).     Downy  mildew  was  first   found  this    season  in 
Florida   on  five  tobacco  beds  on  February  9  and  10.     It  was   estimated  that 
the   loss  of  plants   from  this  disease  and   frost  together  was  as  high  as 
50  percent   in  certain  counties   (PDR  23:83).      County  agents  reported 
downy  mildew  in  northern  Indiana. 

Phytoohthora  parasitica  nicotianae,    black  shank.      The  first 
authenic  case  of  thi  s  disease  in  Virginia  was  found  during  the  latter  part 
'of  the  1939   growing  season   (PDR  23:369-370).      Black  shank  was  found  in' 
August  on  four  farms   in  Logan  County,   Kentucky  and   on  one  farm  in  Robertson 
County,   Tennessee  (PDR  24:10-11).     North  Carolina  reported  0.5  percent 
reduction  in  yield  and  Georgia  reported  a  trace. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum,   root  rot,  was   reported  from  Texas   on 
N.   glauca . 

Phytomcnas  angulata,    angular  leaf    spot,    blckfire.      Although  this 
leaf  spot,  which  was   so  widespread  and  damaging   in  the  field  in  Massachu- 
setts last  year,  was  present  in  most  fields  this  year,    it  remained 
strictly  suppressed  according  to  0.    C.    Boyd  (PDR  23:246).     The   season  was 
too  dry  during   June,   July,   and  August.     The  usual  trace  of  loss  was  reported 
from  Maryland.     Kentucky  (PDR  23:154).     H.   C.   Young  reported  a  trace  loss 
in  Ohio.     In  Wisconsin,   Johnson  reported  practically  no  disease  as  com- 
pared to  1938.      Apparently  no  watersoaking  appeared. 

Phytemonas   solatia cearum,   Granville  wilt,  was  found   for  the  first 
time  in  Maryland   causing  a  trace  loss  (PDR  24:63).     North  Carolina 
reported  7  percent  loss  and  Georgia  a  trace. 

Phytomcnas  tabaci,   wildfire,   was  observed  on  only  2  farms  in 
Massachusetts  —  both  in  Hampden  County  (PDR  23:346).     In  Pennsylvania, 
0.  D.   Burke   reported  "Due  t  o  t  he  long  dry   periods  wildfire   although 
present   in  most  fields   caused  less  injury  than  in  1938.      The  weather 
was  dry  and  warmer  than  usual  during  the   growing  season."     The  estimated 
State  loss  was   12  percent.      From  Maryland,    E.   A.  Walker  reported  3  percent 
reduction  in  yield   (PDR  23:153).      In  areas  in  western  Kentucky  arid 
northern  Tennessee  wildfire   caused  sufficient  damage  so  that   many  growers 
cut  their  dark  tobacco  before  it  was   ripe   (PDR  154,    176,   192,   281). 
H.   C.   Young  reported  a  loss  of  1  percent  in  Ohio,   which  is   less   than  last 
year.      In  Wisconsin,    James  Johnson  reported  wildfire  less  than  for  several 
previous  years.     It  was  found  on  17  farms  in  seed  beds  but  no  spread 
developed  in  fields.    (PDR  23:307). 

Thielaviopsis  basicola,  black  root  rot,    was  reported  less    prevalent 
in  Massachusetts  than  for   several  previous  years  (PDR  23:343)*     0.  D. 
Burke  reoorted  root   rot  as   present    in  Pennsylvania,    but  never  a  serious 
disease.      Usual  prevalence  in  Maryland,   with  0.7  percent  loss.     Kentucky. 
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J.   D.  Leach  reported  a  total  loss   of  5  percent    in  West  Virginia. 
"Maximum  infection  takes  place  between  17°  and   23°  C  (soil  temperature)  •" 
North  Carolina,  and  Ohio  each  reported  a  trace.     Wisconsin  estimated  1 
percent  loss.      "Disease  was  favored  by  cold  soils.     Loss  only  in  old 
fields  with  Corns  to ck  Spanish  or  Havana  seed." 

Brown  root  rot   (undet.)   in  Massachusetts  according  to  0.   C.   Boyd 
was  less  prevalent   than  for  several  previous  years,   a  trace  loss  was 
estimated  (PDR  23:343).      E.   A.  Walker  reported  0.5  percent  loss  in  Maryland. 
In  Wisconsin,    James  Johnson  reported  brown  root  rot  severe   in  only  a  few 
fields   this  year  —  reason  not  known.      (Johnson,    J.      Studies  on  the 
nature  of  brown  root  rot  of  tobacco  and  other  plants  Jour.   Agr.   Res.   58: 
343-863.   June  1,   1939.) 

Frenching  ( non- parasitic ) .     Pennsylvania,   North  Carolina,   and 
Georgia  each  reported  a  trace  loss.     Maryland  estimated  1  percent  loss. 
Kentucky.     Only  seen  in  2  fields  in  Wisconsin. 

Potash  deficiency.     An  estimated  reduction  of  2  percent  was  reported 
for  Maryland.     In  Wisconsin,   James  Johnson  reported  "Less  than  1  percent 
of  fields  show  some  indication  of  lack  of  potash."     A  trace  loss  was  noted 
in  Georgia. 

Mosaic   (virus).     Mosaic  proved  to  be  about  normal  in  Massachusetts  — 
7  percent  loss  was  estimated  (PDR  23:343) •     In  Pennsylvania,   C.  D.   Burke 
estimated  1.5  percent   loss.      Maryland  reported  6  percent  loss  and  North 
Carolina  3  percent.      Kentucky.     Texas,    in  Hidalgo  County,   a  trace.      In 
Wisconsin,   James  Johnson  said   "One  field  of  about   5  acres  with  100  percent 
cucumber  mosaic  caused  almost  50  percent  reduction  in  yield  and  quality. 
Season  being  relatively  dry  and  free  from  storms  reduced  infection  in  the 
soil."     A  trace  loss  for  the  State  was   estimated. 

Other  virus   diseases.     Ring  spot  in  Pennsylvania  is  gradually  be- 
coming more  prevalent  and  is  present  in  every  field  but  losses  are  light. 
(O.D.Burke).      The  usual  1  percent  loss  occurred  in  Mai  viand.     Ring  spot 
was  reported  from  Cook  County,   Georgia  in  May.     Streak  was  reported  from 
Kentucky  and  Wisconsin. 

Cold  injury:     Tobacco  plants  in  all  parts  of  Kentucky  were 
severely  injured  by  cold   (PDR  23:154). 

RICINUS  CCDIUNIS.      CASTOR. BEAN: 

Altornaria  sp. ,   leaf  spot,   was  reported  from  Hidalgo  County,   Texas 
by  G.   H.   Godfrey. 

Cercospora   ricinella,    leaf  spot,    was  collected  in  Cameron  County, 
Texas  by  P.  A..  Young,   and  reported  from  Hidalgo  County  by  G.   H.   Godfrey. 
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DISEASES     OF     SUGAR     CROPS 
BETA  VULGARIS.      SUGAR  BEET: 

aphancmyces  cochlioides,  root  rot,  was  reported  by  W,   F.   Buckholtz 
as  being  much  less  prevalent   in  Iowa  than  in  1938,      "It  was  found  only 
in  scattered  fields,      The  weather  was  too  dry  for  this    disease  to  be 
serious.     It  was-  found   in- fields   crooped  frequently  to  beets.      Estimated 
total  loss  was  2  percent." 

Bacillus  sp. ,   bacterial  root  rot.      Washington. 

Cercosoora  beticola,   leaf  spot,    according  to    H.    C.   Young  was  more 
prevalent  than  last  year  in  Ohio,     Estimated  total  loss  was  9  percent, 
J.   H.   Muncie  in  Michigan  reported  1$   percent  loss.     In  Wisconsin,  Vaughan 
stated  that  the  rainy  period  in  mid-August  was  followed  by  considerable 
leaf  soot  with  an  estimated  loss  C.$  percent.     Buckholtz  in  Iowa  reported 
5  percent  loss,   less  prevalent   oving  to  the   dry  weather.     Pennsylvania 
and  Wyoming  reported  traces.      G.   K.    Starr  reported  that  he  .saw. .heavier- 
infected  individual  plants  than  he  had  ever  seen  before  in  Wyoming* 

Peronospora  schachtii,    downy  mildew.      In  the  coastal   area  of  . 

California  there  was  moderate  infection.      In  the  interior  valleys  infection 
was  almost   entirely  absent.      Low  rainfall-  and  dry  conditions  were  unfavor- 
able for  infection.      (L.  D.  Leach). 

Phoma  betae,   leaf  spot  and  root  rot,    caused  little  damage  in  1939, 
Its  occurrence  was  reported  from  Ohio,  Michigan,   Wisconsin,    and  Iov.a, 

Damping  off  due   to   Pythivmi,   Rhizoctonia  or  Phoma     caused  less 
damage  in  California  than  for   several  previous  years.      "Seed-borne  Phoma 
and  to  some  extent  soil-borne   Pythium  and  Rhizoctonia     were  responsible 
for  loss  of   stand  on  about  600.  acres  in  Butte.  County  and  1,000  acres  in 
Ventura  County'.'      (L.D. Leach).      Pythium   sp. ,  black   root,    caused  a  trace 
loss  in  Michigan.     ?.   debaryanum,  damping-of f ,  was  reported  causing  3 
percent  loss  in  Iowa. 

Ramularia  betae,    leaf  spa"L. .,  Washington. 

Rhizoctonia  sp,,   crcv;n  rot.     Trace  loss  in  Wisconsin. 

R.    solani,    dry  rot  canker  and  root  rot.     Dry  rot  canker,   California. 
Root  rot   caused  traces  of  loss  in  Michigan,   Wisconsin,   Idaho,   and  Wyoming. 

Sclerctium  rolfsii,    southern  root   rot,  was  less  orevalent    in 
California, "causing  a   loss  of  0.5  percent.     Losses  were  severe  in  individual 
fields,   but  heavily  infested  fields  were  avoided.     2,500  acres  were  in- 
dexed by  the  soil  sampling  method  to  detect  severe  infestations.    (L.D. Leach). 

"Urcmyce,      ietae,    rust.      Washington  in  Whatcom  County. 
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Verticillium  sp«,  verticillium  wilt.      In  the  latter  part  of 
August,   an  unusual  wilt   of  the   sugar  beet  was  observed  in  fields  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ault,    Colorado.      (John  0.  Gaskill  and  W.   A.   Kreutzer, 
Verticillium  vdlt  of  the  sugar  beet.      Phytopath.    30:769-774-     Sept.   1940). 
This  apoears  to  be  the  first  occurrence   of  this  disease  on  sugar  beet 
in  North.  America. 

Curly  top  (virus)   was   reported  causing  the  following  losses: 
Oregon,    5  percent;  Washington,    3;   Arizona,   1.7;    Idaho,   1  and  Montana, 
a  trace.      (PDR  24:133)  •      Savoy  disease   (virus).      This  disease   is  becoming 
more  and  more  common  in  northern  Iowa.     It  was  very  common  in  1939,   but 
not  very  destructive,    or   if  so  we  are  not    aware  of  it    (W.F.Buckholtz) . 
Heart  rot,   probably  caused  by  boron  deficiency,  was  noted  in  Winnebago, 
Marinette,   Fond  du  Lac,   and  Waushara  Counties  in  Wisconsin,    causing  2 
percent  reduction  in  yield    (R.E.Vaughan)  .'• 

SACCHARUM  OFFICIMARUM.     SUGAR  CAM: 

P.  J..  Mills  reoorted  the   following   diseases  from  Louisiana:      red 
rot,    (Colletotrichum  falcatum) ,   less   prevalent  than   in  1938;   Cytospora 
leaf  sheath  rot   (Cytoapora  sacchari) ;    pokkah  bong  (Fusarium  moniliforme) , 
less  prevalent  than   in  1938.     C.   P.    28-19  susceptible;   red  stripe 
(Phytomonas  rubrilineans) ,    and  mottled  stripe   (P.   rulrisubalbricans ) 
only  traces  observed,  less  prevalent  than   in  1938-;   root  disease   (pythium 
spp.)   infected  the   variety  C.P.    2S-19  most   severely  of  the  eight 
commercial  varieties;   red  spot  of  leaf  sheath    (Sclerotium  rolf sii) , 
traces  to  slight  infections.     Mosaic   (virus)   C.P'.   29-116  trace  of  green 
mosaic.     C.P.   28-11,    C.P.   28-19,   trace  yellow  mosaic ,   C.P.   29-320  trace 
green  mosaic.     CO.   29C,    4  to  100  percent  green  Mosaic.    .CO.   281,   100 
percent  green  mosaic.     Multiple  bud   (undet.),   found  on  C.P.   29-116, 
C.P.   29-103,   and  P.O.   J.   234. 


DISEASES     OF     TRESS 

The  following  list  of   articles  on  tree' diseases  which  appeared 
in  the  Reporter  supplements  this  summary. 

Carter,   J.    C.      Seme  isolations  of  Verticillium  in  Illinois  during  1938 
and  1939.     24:133.  

Ellis,    Don  E.      Conifer  diseases  hither  to  unreported   from  the    southwest. 
23:341. 

Fowler,   Marvin  S.     Ceratos tome 11a   (Endoconidiophora)    on  olanetrees.      23: 
154-155. 

Hahn,    Glenn  G.     Distribution  and  hosts   of  cedar  blight   in  the  United  States, 
24:    52-57. 

Reports  of  cedar  blight  in  1939-      24:57-58. 

Hedgcock,   George  G.      Notes  on  the    occurrence  of  Coleosaorium  in  the  south- 
eastern United  States  during  1938  and  1939.      23:268-277- 

Notes  on  the   distribution  of  fungi  collected  in  the 

southeastern  United  States   in  1938  and   1939.      24:320-325. 
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Lorenz,  Holland  C.  and  Ross  W.   Davidson.     Observations  on  several  diseases 

of  hardwoods  in  the   Lake  States  .23*384-335. 
Stoddard,   E.   M.,   A.  D.  McDonnell,   and  H.  W.    Hi  cock.     Forres  annosus  on 

conifers  in  Connecticut  23:385-336. 
U.   S.   Dept.  Agr.,    Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.     Spread  of 

white  pine  blister  rust  during   the    calendar  year  1939.     24:31-34* 
Waterman,   Alma  M.     The  disease   of  pines  caused  by  Sphaeropsis  ellisi. 

23:93-95. 
;__    Diseases  of   shade  and  ornamental  trees:      Summary  of 

specimens  received  in  1939  at  the  New  Haven  Office,    Division  of 

Forest  Pathology.     24:157-159. 
Wright,    Ernest.     First  progress  report   on  the  Phymatotrichum  root  rot 

losses  in  experimental  windbreaks   of  Oklahoma  and  Texas.      24:13-20. 

NURSERY  DISEASES  IN  THE  GREAT  PLAINS  REGION,    1939: 

Damping-off  of  both  conifers  and  broadleaves  in  Federal  nurseries 
throughout  this  region  appeared  somewhat   heavier  in  1939   than  in  the  pre- 
vious year.     This  was  especially  true  for  ponderosa  pine  at  Halsey, 
Nebraska.      The    shot-hole  disease  (Ccccomycos  lutescens)    of  chokecherry 
'was  in  general  not  as  severe  as  in  1938.     This  disease  was  most  damaging 
from  Kansas  northward,  while  the  so-called  leaf  rust   (Marssonia  sp. ) 
of  green  ash  was. only  severe  from  Nebraska  north. 

Puccinia  fraxinata  was  observed  on  green  ash  in  northern  nurseries 
but  infections  were  not  as  common  as  in  1938.      The    same  was  true   for 
Melampsora  spp.    on  cottonwood. 

Bacterium  mori   [Phytomonas  mori]  was  abundant  in  the   South  and  was 
particularly  damaging  to   mulberry  at  Muskogee,   Oklahoma. 

Phomopsis,  .iuniperovora,    blight,   on  eastern  red  cedar  was  negligible 
in  Great  Plains  nurseries  in  1939 »    although  the   disease  caused  some  damage 
at  Fremont,   Nebraska,   and  Manhattan,   Kansas.      (Ernest  Wright,   Division  of 
Forest  Pathology,    Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.) 

NOTES  ON  TREE  DISEASES  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  UTAH,   1939: 

California:      Frost  killing  of  new  growth  of  both  broadleaves  and 
conifers  was  marked  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  a  result  of  freezing  weather 
in  early  June.      Killing  was  especially  pronounced  on  young  growth  of 
Abies  ccncolor  and  Pseudotsuga  taxifolia,  rendering  much  potential 
Christinas  tree  stock  unsalable. 

It  was  noted  that  in  contrast  to  1938,  when   sporophores  of 
Polyporus  amarus  were  unusually  common  on  Libocedrus  decurrens ,   they  were 
'correspondingly  scarce  in  1939.      The  year  was  relatively  dry,   with  little 
accumulated  snow  and   it  is  believed  that  the   relative  absence  of  sporo- 
'phcres  was  correlated  with  these  conditions. 

An  unusually  heavy  local  infection  of  Populus  tremuloides  by 
Marssonina  ooouli  was  reported  on  the  Gocsenest  Division  of  the   Shasta 
National  Forest.     Invasion  of  the  leaf  petioles  by  the  fungus  brought 
about  a  pronounced   parching  of  the  leaves. 
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Utah:  Marssonina  ponuli  was  noted  as  very  prevalent  on  Populus 
tremuloidos  in  Logan  Canyon  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  by  G.  a. 
Zentroyer,  Jr.  Groups  of  affected  trees  dotted  the  canyon  slopes  and 
were  recognizable  at  sorae  distance,   (Willis  W.  Wagoner,  Division  of 
Forest  Pathology,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in  cooperation  with  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.) 

DROUGHT  INJURY.  IN  MASSACHUSETTS; 

Outstanding  in  most  sections  of  the  State  in  many  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  as  well  as  in  trees  in  the  forest  (PDR  23:3A3)»      ,• 

HARDWOODS 

SOME  DISEASES  OF. NOTE  IN  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY,   1939: 

The  most  prevalent  leaf  disease  of  broadleaf  species  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  was  the   one  caused  by .Piggotia  fraxini  (Marssonia 
fraxini)    on  ash.     This  disease  caused  severe  reduction  of  nursery  produc- 
tion in  most  nurseries. 

Leaf  diseases  of  crabapple   (Malus   spp.)   and  hawthorn  (Crataegus     ... 
sp.)    species  were  very  severe.     The  organisms  involved  in  these  leaf-spot 
diseases  were   species  of  15ntoir.es  porium,  M-.rssonia,  Fa.br  a  ea,   Phyllosticta, 
and  probably  Septoria.     The  host  species  that  suffered  most  were  Crataegus 
mollis,  Malus  ioensis,  Mv  .glaiiSLe.scens ,   and  M.    coronaria,     M.  ba-ccata  was 
entirely  free  from  disease. 

The  rust  of  Malus  and  Crataegu s   species  caused  by  species   of 
Gymnosporangium  was  widely  prevalent  throughout  the   upper  Mississippi 
Valley. 

The  rust  on  burr  oak   ( Que  reus  macrocarpa). .  red  oak  (Q.   rubra ) , ".  and 
white  oak   (Q.   alba )    caused  by  species  of  Cronartium,   and  the  rust  of 
poplars   (Pooulus  spp.)   caused  by  a  species  of  Melampsor.a  were  common. 
The  species  of  poplar  most  susceptible  to  the  rust  disease  were,   in 
descending  order  of  severity  of  infection:      Populus  balsamifera,  a   species 
called  "Northwest  poplar",    P.   candicans ,   Van  Gent's  poplar,   and  P. 
carreiriana .      (George  Y.   Young,   Division  of  Forest  Pathology,   Bureau  of 
Plant   Industry,   in  cooperation  with  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.) 

ACER   spp.      MAPLE; 

Armillaria  mellea,  shoe-string  rot,  on  Acer  sp. ,  A.  platanoides, 
and  A.  saccharum  in  New  Jersey,*      ••.-••...... 

Cylindrosporium  consociatum,  on  A.  glabrum ,  in  Grand  Teton  National 
Park,  Wyoming  (VJ.G.Solheim) . 

Cyto spora  sp.,  canker.  Scattered  distribution  in  Massachusetts, 

Gloeosporium  spp.,  anthracnose,  New  Hampshire.  In  Michigan  this 
disease  was  of  no  importance  according  to  F.  C.  Strong.  G.  apocryptum, 
anthracnose,. .in  Massachusetts,  according  to  W.  H.  Davis,  was  less  prevalent, 
only  2  trees  seen  infected, 

Leptothyrium  acerinum.  leaf  spot,  on  A.  saccharum  in  Oklahoma. 
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Macronhoma  negundinis ,   leaf  spot  on  A.   negundo  in  Oklahoma, 

Nectria  ditissima,    canker,    in  Massachusetts  was  more  prevalent 
than  in  1938,   according  to  W.   H.   Davis.      It  was  collected -at  '4  stations. 

Phleospor'a  aceris,   leaf  spot   on  Acer  spp.,   was  less  prevalent  than 
■in  1938  in  Massachusetts.     C.  W.   Edgerton  sent  in  a  report  of  this  leaf 
spot  on  A.    saccharinum  from  Louisiana. 

Phyllosticta  spp.,    leaf  spot,    Massachusetts  and   Oklahoma. 

Phytomonas  aceris ,    bacterial  leaf   spot,   occurs   on  native  maples. 
(Ark,   P.  A.      Bacterial  leaf  spot  of  maple.      Phytopath.   29:963-970.'    1939.) 

Rhytisma  acerinum,   tar- spot. .    New  Hampshire.     Less  prevalent  than  for 
several  years  in  Massachusetts  according  to  Davis  and  McKenzie.      In. Michigan, 
F.   C.    Strong  reported  the    smallest  amount  observed  in  several  years.      R.   E. 
Vaughan  in  Wisconsin  reported  the  usual  prevalence. 

Taphrina  dearnessii,    leaf  blight.      Oklahoma. 

Verticillium  sp.    (also  reported  as  V.  albo-atrum) ,   wilt, -"in  Massa- 
chusetts was   reported   state-wide  by  M.   A.   McKenzie  on  A.    saccharum, 
A.    platanoides,    and  A.    pseudo-platanus .      The  New  Jersey  Department    of 
Plant  Pathology  reported  "Wilt  of  maple  was  noted  in  many  sections  of  the 
State.      The  symptoms   in  all  instances  were  typical  of  this  disease  but  in 
some  cases  the   cultures  did   not   yield  the  Verticillium  organism."     In 
West  Virginia,   according  to  J.   G.   Leach  many  trees  died  during-  the   summer 
probably  of  this  disease.     F.  C.   Strong  in  Michigan  reported  about  the    same 
frequency  as  in  previous  years.     In  Wisconsin,  R.   E.   Vaughan  said  a  few 
more  trees  in  city   plantings  were  infected.     Leaf  scorch   (non-parasitic), 
New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey. 

AESCULUS  HIPPOCASTANUM.      HORSECHESTNUT; 

Fomes   sp. ,    heart  rot.      New  Jersey. 

Guignardia  aesculi,    leaf  blotch,   according  to'  Davis   often  causes 
defoliation  in  Massachusetts  in  midsummer;   however,    there  was  very  little 
leaf  fall  in  1939.     The  disease- showed  up  in  September,  which  is  later 
in  the   season  than  usual   (PDR  23:346).     More  abundant    in  New  Jersey  than 
usual.     Michigan,    slight   to   heavy  infection  on  all  horseche  stnut  trees 
examined  this  year   (F.C.   Strong). 

Nectria  sp. ,    canker.     Massachusetts. 

Drought   injury.     Washington.  

ALBIZZIA  JULIBRISSIN.     MIMOSA; 

Fu  sari  urn  perniciosum,  v/ilt.-    North  Carolina. 
ALNUS  INCANA.      SPECKLED  ALDER: 

Taphrina  rob in s on i ana,  bract   curl   of  catkins.      Oklahoma. 
ARBUTUS  MENZIESII.      MADRONE: 

Leaf  blight    (non-parasitic).     Washington,   in  Thurston  County. 
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BETULA  spo.      3IRCH: 

Polyporus  hirsutus,  wood  rot  and  Stereum  rameale,   trunk  rot,  were 
reported  from  Oklahoma. 

Drought  Injury.      The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  re- 
ported that  many  trees  showed  the  effects  of  the  hot  dry  weather.     Many  of 
the   deciduous  trees   showed  definite  leaf  scorch  symptoms. 

BUMELIA  LANUGINOSA.     FALSE  BUCKTHORN: 

Phyllosticta  bumeliae ,  leaf   spot.     Texas,    in'  Cherokee  County, 
CARPINUS  CARCIINIANA.     AFRICAN  HORNBEAM: 

Pezlcula  carplnea,   trunk  rot.      Oklahoma. 

.Phyllosticta  sp,      leaf  soot.     Oklahoma. 

CARYA   spp.      HICKORY: 

PJ-j^lodia  caryogena,    leaf  spot ,    Oklahoma  on  C .    cordiformis, 
Sphaeropsis   linearis,    leaf  spot,    Oklahoma  on  Carya  sp. ,   and  C. 
cordiforriiis. 

Vormicularia  so.,   leaf  spot.     Oklahoma. 

CASTANEA  spp.,    CHESTNUT: 

End  ot  hi  p.  parasitica,  blight,    in  New  Jersey  was  prevalent  on  some 
seven-year  old  specimens  according   to  the    State  Plant  Pathology  Department < 
In  California,  M.   R.   Harris  reported  the  disease   in  the  same  orchards  in  San 
Joaquin  County  as  previously  reported. 

Drought   caused  marginal  and   interveinal   chlorosis   in  Walla  Walla 
C  oun  t  y ,   Wa  s  hi  ne-  ton. 

CATALPA  spp.,   CATALPA: 

Cercosoora   sp. ,    leaf   spot.     New  York, 

Leaf  spots  caused  by  C.    catalpae ,   Glceosporium  cataipae ,   and 
Macro sporium  catalpae  were  reported  less'  prevalent   than     for   several 
years  in  Massachusetts  by  McKenzie. 

Mi c r o s ohaer a  alni  vaccinii,   powdery  mildew.     Massachusetts. 

Phyllosticta  sp.,   leaf  spot.     Massachusetts.      P.   catalpae, leaf 
spot.     More  abundant   than  usual  in  New  Jersey. 

Chlorosis   caused  by  too  much  lime  in  the  soil  was  reported  from 
Texas. 

CELTIS  t  CCIDENTALIS.     HACKBERRY: 

Two  leaf  spots,    Phyllosticta   celtidis  and  Ramularia  celtidis  were 
reported  from  Oklahoma  by  W.    'it,  Ray.     Septob^sidium  sydowii  was  reported 
from  Texas  by  C.    H.  Rogers.      "Rather  severe  on  trees  in  one  location 
causing  stunting  and  witches'    broom- like  effect  on  branches."     Valsa 
celtidis,   wood  rot.     Oklahoma, 
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C"::CLS  CANADENSIS.  REDBUD; 

Discosia  artocreas  and  Mycosphaerella  cercidicola,  leaf  spots,  were 
reported  from  Oklahoma  by  W.  W.  Ray. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum,  root  rot.  Texas. 

» 

CCRNUS  sop.     DCGIVOCD: 

Alternaria  sp. ,    leaf  spot,  was  reported  in  Oklahoma  on  C.   asperi- 
f olia. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum »   root  rot.      Texas, 

Phytophthora  cactorum,  canker.  In  Massachusetts,  C.  J.  Gilgut 
reported. 5  out  of  10  trees  diseased  on  one  property  —  more  prevalent 
than  last  year. 

CRATAEGUS   spp.,   HAVVTHCRN:  . 

Entomosporium  thjismsnli,   leaf  spot.     Oregon. 

Erwinia  amylovora t    fire  blight,    in  New  Jersey  was  prevalent  on  many 
hawthorns . 

Fabraea  maculata,    leaf  spot,    in  Massachusetts  was  less  prevalent  than 
usual.      In  Michigan,  F.   C.   Strong  repcrted  many  planted  trees,    particularly 
Paul's  Scarlet  hawthorn,  were  affected.     It  was  most  severe  on  close 
plantings. 

Gy mn o s p o r a n£ ium  spp.    rust.     Massachusetts,  Oklahoma.     Missouri  on 
wild  thorned  Crataegus.     G.   clavipes,   quince  rust,   was  prevalent   on  many 
hawthorns  in  New  Jersey  and  Virginia.      G.   globoeum,    hawthorn  rust,   was 
observed  in  Michigan. 

Venturia  inaeoualis  orbicularis,  scab.  Washington,  in  Lincoln 
County. 

DICSPYRCS  spp.,   PERSIMMON: 

Cophalosporium  sp.  wilt,   which  has  been  so  destructive  in  the 
southeastern  States  was  found  at  Dallas,    Texas  in  June   (PDR  23:347;   2Z+: 
168-169.     Map). 

Black  leaf  spot  was  very  common  in  Oklahoma. 

FAGUS   spp.,    BEECH: 

Fumago   vagansi    sooty  blotch,   was  common  en  many  beech  trees   in  New 
Jersey.      This  organism  thrives  in  the   sugary  substance   secreted  by  aphids. 

Gloeosoorium  fagi,  leaf   spot.     Massachusetts. 

lectria  c  inn- .'carina,   canker.     In  Massachusetts,  W.   H.   Davis  reported, 
"More  fruiting  bodies  and  more  cankers  were  found  this  year  than  in  other 
years." 

Scorias  spongiosa  caused  a  trace  loss  in  Pennsylvania,   according  to 
R.   S.   Kirby. 

Leaf  mottle.     A  large  number  of  American  beeches  affected  with  the 
leaf  mottle  disease  described  in  Phytopathology  13:151-152,    1928,   are  under 
observation.     The   possibilities  that  insects,   nutrient  deficiencies,    lack 
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of  water,  or  parasitic  fungi  are  responsible  have  been  largely  eliminated 
by  the  various  specialists  in  these  fields  at  the  Station.   (New  Jersey 
Department  of  Plant  Pathology). 

Leaf  scorch  was  very  common  in  New  Jersey.  This  condition  was 
aggravated  by  the  dry  climatic  conditions.  ■ 

FRAXINUS  spp.,  ASH; 

Clylindrosporium  sp.,  leaf  spot,   was  observed  on  F.  tourneyi"  ,in 
Oklahoma,  and  on  Fraxinus  spp.,    in  Iowa,- 

Feme s  fraxinophilus,   heart-rot,   usual  prevalence  in  North  Dakota  on 
F.   lanceolata. 

Phyllosticta   sp. ,   leaf  spot.     Massachusetts;    on  F.  velutina  in 
Oklahoma.      P.   viridis,   leaf  spot,   on  F.   americana   in  Oklahoma. 

Puccinia  fraxinata,    rust.     Massachusetts. 

Septoria  sp.,   on  F.    nigra  in  Oklahoma. 

ILEI  spp.     HOLLY; 

Boydia   insculpta,    canker.     Reported  as  doing  considerable  damage 
to  holly  hedges  and  trees  in  the  Puget  Sound  District  of  Washington.   .  This 
is  believe^  to  be  the  first  report  of  this  fungus  in  America.      (PDR  23:48). 
•     .  Fumogq  spp.,   soot-/  mold.     Washington,   ■ 

Phomopsis   sp.,    canker.'    Washington. 

Phyllosticta  ilicicola,    leaf  spot.      New  Jersey, 

Chlorosis,     Texas, 

JUGLANS  sop,     WALNUT; 

£r-2El°-r:ia.  leptostyla,  anthracnose,    on  black  walnut  in  Massachusetts. 
According  to  F.    C .   Strong  in  Michigan  this  disease ■ regularly  defoliates 
walnut  2  weeko   ear].\   every  year. 

Marssonia   i u gland is 8  leaf  spot.     New  Jersey. 

PhyrnaxoT ri :hjir  omnivorum,   root  rot,    on  J.   rupestris  in  Texas. 

MALUS  sp.,   FLOWED PjG , [KAB : 

Gymnoa p or ...r glum  Jlavipes>   quince  rust,    New  Jersey. 
G.   jun  :oeri_-  rirginianae ,   cedar  aople  rust.     Michigan,  much  more 
'  prevalent  than, -usual.. 

PLATANUS  spp.,  ,  PtlNFTRBE;  .  SYCAMORE; 

STATUS  OF  THE  LONDON  PLANE  DISEASE   (CANKER  STAIN ) .; 

The  canker- stain  disease  of  London  planes  was  severe-  and  continued 
to  spread  in  plantings  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania; 
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Baltimore,   Maryland;   and  Washington,   D.   C.      New  locations  were  established 
for  the  disease  by  isolation  of  the' causal  organism  (Ceratostomella  sp.) 
from  specimens  from  Newark,   New  Jersey;   Claymont,   Delegare;  Williamsburg, 
Virginia;  Magnolia,   North  Carolina;   South  Charleston,  West  Virginia;   and 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 

Native  Plat anus  occidentalis,  the' American  plane ,   was  found  affected 
by  the  disease,      Inoculations  also  showed  it'  to  be  susceptible.     This  was 
the  first  time  reliable  evidence  revealed  this  species  as  a  host  for  the 
pathogen.     Previously  the  only  known  host  of  the  disease  was  P.   acerifolia, 
the  London  plane. 

Studies  during  the  year  revealed  thit  the  disease  could  be  trans- 
mitted readily  on  pruning  tools;  also,    that   many  commercial  wound  dressings 
were  not  antiseptic  to  the  causal  organism  of  the   disease*      (Paul  V.  Mook, 
Division  of  Forest  Pathology,   Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.)     See  also    PDR 
23:154-156. 

Gnomonia  veneta,   anthracnose.     McKenzie  in  Massachusetts  reported 
less  leaf  injury  in  Massachusetts  this  year  than  for  several  previous 
years.     In  New  Jersey  it   has  been  present  in  isolated  spots  for  several 
years.     Quite  general  this  year.     Texas,   in  Red  River  County.     Less  preva- 
lent in  Michigan  owing  to  the   dry  weather. 

Hypoxylon   sp. ,  die  back,    on  P.   occidentalis,   in  Oklahoma. 

POPULUS   spp.      POPLAR,   CQTTONVJOOD,   ASPEN: 

Cylindrosporium  oculatum,   leaf  spot,    on  P.    deltoides,   southern 
cottonwood  in  Oklahoma. 

Cytospora  sp.,   canker.      Several  cankers  were  noted  on   the    twigs  and 
branches  of  poplar   in  New  Jersey.      Microscopic  examinations  revealed  the 
presence  of  both  Cytospora  sp. ,    and  Dothichiza  pooulca.     C.    chrysosperma, 
canker,   in  North  Dakota  caused  75  percent  infection  in  one  planting  of 
young  trees,    14  feet  high. 

Dothichiza  populea,    canker.     Massachusetts  reported  infection 
plentiful,   but   fewer  trees  died  from  the  disease.      In  New  Jersey  the    symp- 
toms resembled  fire  blight.     Sixty  percent  of  shoots  were  dead  and  cankers 
were  present   on  the  stems.      In  Wisconsin  the  disease  developed  in  the 
nursery   stage,  which    required  replacement    of  many  orders. 

Fusicladium  tremulae,  leaf  wilt.     As  many  as  30  percent    of   seedlings 
were  infected  and   tips  killed  in  areas  on  which  figures  were  obtained  in 
Itasca  Park,  Minnesota  ( C.C. Chris tensen ) . 

Marssonina  poouli ,    anthracnose.     Oklahoma  on  P.  alba. 

Melampsora  sp.,    rust.     Less  prevalent  in  Wisconsin,    owing  to  the 
dry  weather.     M.    abietis-canadensi  s,    rust.     Less  prevalent  in  Massachusetts 
than  for  several  previous  years. 

M.   aecidioides,   rust,   on  P.   alba     in  Santa  Cruz  County,   California. 

P hym< : t o t ri c hum  omnivorum,   root  rot,    caused  severe  damage  in  Brazos 
County,   Texas. 

Polyoorus  versicolor,    white  spongy  rot.     Washington,   in  Pierre 
County.  •  • 

Trochila  populorum,    leaf  spot.      Less  prevalent    in  Michigan  than 
usual.     F.   C.   Strong  believed  that  dry  weather  at  the  critical   period 
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when  spores  were  being  disseminated  prevented  heavy  increases  in  infection. 
Valsa  sp.,    canker.     Oklahoma, 

PRUNUS  ■  spp .. ,    CHOKECHERRY: 

Podosphaera  oxyacanthae ,    powdery  mildew,    on  western   chokecherry, 
P.    Virginia  re  var.   demissa,    in  Whitman  County,  Washington. 

Yellow-red  virosis    (X-disease),   on  chokecherry,  "P.  virginiana,   is 
definitely  more  prevalent  in  southern  than  in  northern  Massachusetts, 
according  to  0.   C.    Boyd  (FDR  23:259.    341-342).     E.  M.   Stoddard  reported 
continued'  spread  in  Connecticut   (PDR  23:386).      In  New  York  the  disease 
was  much  more  prevalent   than  for  several  previous  years'  according  to   E.M. 
Hildebrsnd.      In  all  three  States  the  diseased  chokecherries  are  a  menace 
to  peach  growing.      The   disease  was  found  for  the  first  time  on  choke- 
cherries  only, "in  Wisconsin  according  to  E.M.   Stodard  (I.e.),   and  in 
northern  Illinois' according  to  H.  F.   Seifert  and  H.  W.   Anderson  (23:323). 
The  chokecherry  is  rare  in  southern  Illinois  where  peaches  are  grown 
commercially. 

PTELEA  TRIFCLIATA.     HOP  TREE,   WAFER  ASH: 

Puccinia  windsoriae ,  rust.     George  Washington  National  Forest, 
Virginia.      Oklahoma  in  Payne  Cbunty.     Missouri. 

QUERCUS  spp.      OAK: 

Arachnopeziza  aurelia  was  collected  near  Great  Falls,    Virginia 
on  fallen  oak  leaves.      Determination  was  made  by  E.  K.   Cash. 

Armillaria  mellea.     During  the  past  season  more  than  a  dozen  cases 
of  death  of  shade  trees  in  New  Jersey  caused  by  the  "shoe-string  fungus 
were  investigated.     Black  oak,    sugar  maple,   Norway  maple  and  mountain 
■ash'  seemed  to  be  the  most   commonly  infected.     The  trees  under  study  wilted 
almost  overnight.     An  examination  of  the  lower  trunk  showed  that  the   fungus 
mat  extended  completely  around  the   tree  between  the    bark  and  the   sapwood. 
The  infection  probably  originated  during  the  extremely  wet  1938  season  and 
has  progressed  rather  slowly  in  1939.     The   sudden  wilting  was   caused  by 
the  girdling  of  the  trunk  due  to  the  action  of  the  fungus.     (New  Jersey 
Department  of   Plant  Patho  logy) . 

Diplodia  longispora,  leaf  blight,   of  chestnut  oak,  Q_.   prinus ,  was 
prevalent  in  many  areas  throughout  New  Jersey. 

Fumago   sp. ,    sooty  mold.     Washington. 

Gnomonia  vene  ta,    leaf  blight ,   was  very  severe  in  some  sections  of 
New  Jersey.      It  caused  complete  defoliation  of' both  oaks  and  sycamore 
during  the  past  few  seasons.     In  Michigan  the  disease  was  much  less 
prevalent  than  for  several  previous  years  on  both   sycamore  and  oak  hosts, 
according  to   F.  C.  Strong.      Also  reported  less  prevalent    in  Wisconsin. 
R.   E.   Vaughan  says  that  it   can  be   checked  with  Bordeaux  applied  in  a 
semi-dormant   spray. 

Hypoxylon  a tro punctata,   trunk  rot.     Oklahoma. 

Macro phoma  nervicola,   leaf   spot.     Oklahoma. 
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Rhytisma   erythrosporum,    tar  spot.      Texas,  in  Bell  County  on  live  oak| 
Q.   virginiana. 

Sphaeropsis    sp. ,   black  rot*      New  Jersey. 

Taphrina  coerulescens,  leaf  blister.     Oklahoma  on  Que  reus   sp. ,   £. 
marilandica,    and  Q.    fa lcata  f.   triloba.     Texas,    on  Q,  virginiana. 

Chlorosis    (non-parasitic).      Several  pin  oaks,  Q.   palustris t    on  Oraton 
Parkway,    Newark,   New  Jersey  showed  symptoms  of  chlorosis  in  1938. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTIC A.      BUCKTHORN: 

Puccinia  corona tat  crown  rust,  was  reported  much  less  prevalent  in 
North'  Dakota  than  in  1938. 

RHUS  spp.,    SUMAC: 

Phymatotri chum  omnivorum,  root  rot,  in  Bell  County,  Texas. 

Vcrticillium  sp.,  wilt,  on  fragrant  sumac,  R.  aromatic?.,  in 
Massachusetts. 

V.  albo-atrum,  wilt.  Minnesota  according  to  L.  Dosdall,  "First 
report.  Disease  occurred  in  epidemic  form  in  Ramsey  and  Hennepin  Counties 
on  both  the  wild  smooth  and  staghcrn  sumac." 

ROBINIA  PSEUDOACACIA,  BLACK  LOCUST : 

Femes  applanatus,,  heart  rot,  was  reported  from  Los  Angeles  County, 
California  by  M,  R.  Harris.  First  report  on  this  host  from  California  in 
the  Survey  files. 

Leaf  drop  (undetermined).-  Washington,  in  Benton  County, 

Dieback  caused  by  winter  injury  was  also  reported  from  Washington. 

SALIX  spp.  WILLOW: 

Cvtospora  chrvsosperma,  canker.  Usual  prevalence  reported  in 
Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin. 

Feme,,  ignjj  fit .: .us,  white  trunk  rot.  Washington,  in  Grays  Harbor 
County. 

Fusic  lad-rum  s  ili'jiperdum,  scab.   McKenzie  reported  the  disease  much 
less  prevalent  in  central  and  western  Massachusetts  than  usual  and  less 
prevalent  even  on  the  coast.  New  Jersey.  In  Vermont,  H.  L. Bailey  reported 
willow  blight  as  prevalent  as  last  year,  but  much  less  prevalent  than  in 
an  average  year.   "Average  year  refers  to  the  period  of  heavy  infection 
about  1935  to  1936  and  19371." 

Marssonina  sp. ,  anthracnose.   Oklahoma,  in  Payne  County. 

U.   kriegerianat  leaf  spot,  was  collected  on  S.  exigua  by  W.  G.  Solheim 
in  Albany  County,  Wyoming.. 

Melampscra  bigelowii,  rust.   Oklahoma,  in  Muskogee  County. 

M.  ribesii-purpureae,  rust,  was  collected  in  Wyoming  by  W.  G. 
SolheinTin  1937,  on  Salix  sp.,  1938  on  S.  bebbiana,  and  1939  on  S. 
scouleriana. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum,  root  rot.  Texas. 
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Phytomonas  tumefaciens,   crown  gall.     New  Jersey. 

Uncinula  salicis,   powdery  Mid ew,    oh,  ;S".  fclaucophylla  var.    collected 
at  Presque  Isle,  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania  in  190a.   '  Specimen'  sent  in  by 
C.  R.  Ball  June  26,   1939*'  and. determined  by  J.   A.   Stevenson.  '  Also  reported 
from  New  "Jersey  on  Salix  sp.  .  /.;'.  -.-••. 

SASSAFRAS  AtBIDUM,  '    SASSAFRAS: 

Phyllosticta  sp.,   leaf  spot.     Oklahoma. 

Yellows  (cause  undetermined  — ?  virus).     P.  A. '  Ypung  reported  many 
sassafras  trees  at  the  Tomato  Disease  Laboratory  at  Jacksonville,  Texas, 
showed  severe  symptoms,   resembling  those  of  a  virus  disease*   in  August 
1939 •     The  disease  apoeared  on  sassafras  sprouts  2  to  6  feet  tall,   grow- 
ing rapidly  in  a  wel- fertilized  sandy  field  that  had  been  used  for  tomatoes 
the  preceding  year   (PDR  23:278). 

ULMUS  spp.,   ELM:  ,  ■".''.'.. 

Ceratostpmella  ulmi,  Dutch  elm  disease.     First  record  confirmations 
extended  the  main  infection  area  into  Litchfield  County,    Connecticut, 
Columbia  County,   New  York,  Monroe  and  Lehigh  Counties,    Pennsylvania  and 
Burlington  County,  New  Jersey.     A  new  isolated  area  adjacent  to  the 
Pennsylvania  line  in  south  central  New  York  was  found  with  the  discovery 
of  a  number  of  diseased  trees  in  Broome  and  Cenango  Counties.     A  second 
tree  was  confirmed  in  Cumberland,  Maryland,  where  the  only  previous  infectio 
recorded  was  in  1936.     Diseased  trees  continue  to  be  found  in  the  Athens, 
Ohio,   and  Indianapolis  areas.     No  infections  were  found  in  other  outlying 
areas  in  1939. 

Coniothyrium  sp. ,  Massachusetts. 

Cytospora  sp.,    canker.     Massachusetts,    common  on  dead  twigs. 

Dothiorella  ulmi,   cephalosporium  wilt.     McKenzie  reported  affected 
elms  were  found  in  138   towns  in  Massachusetts  up  to   December  31.  1939* 
According  to  C.  M.   Christensen  "Guba  reported  very  heavy  infection     in 
Virginia,' Minnesota.     These  specimens   were  checked  by  isolations  by  the 
Dutch  Elm  Disease  Laboratory  and  found  tc  be  Cephalosporium.     Stewart 
sent  in  numerous   specimens  from  Duluth  from  which  I  isolated  the    fungus." 
In  Michigan,   F.  C.   Strong  reported  "No  extensive  survey  made  this  past 
year.     About  the   usual  number  of   cases  suspected  have  proved  positive." 

Gloeosporium  ulmi,  'anthracncse,  was  less  prevalent   on  U.   ame ricana 
in  Michigan  than  in  1933.      It  did  not    injure  the  leaves  appreciably. 
Also  observed  in  Oklal'oma  on  this    same  host.     In  Minnesota,  Christensen 
reported  that    "On  U.   ame  ricana  anthracnose  was  found  wherever  it  was 
looked  for  -  Itasca,   University  Farm,,  Rochester  -  but   it  did  not  injure 
the  leaves  ap jreeiably.     On  U .    pumila  (Chinese  elmj   comparatively  few 
specimens  were.. received.     It  was   found  at  University 'Farm,   Hastings,  and 
a  few  other  places  and  infection  was  doubtless  general  but  light." 

.Gnomonia  ulmea,   black  leaf  spot.     No -..cases  of  severe  defoliation 
were  reported  by  tree  -wardens,  or  observed  -by  "scouts  in  Massachusetts. 
0.  A.  Reinking  re  ported,  specimens    received  from  Liberty  and  .Rochester, 
New  York.     Oklahoma,   in  Blaine- and  Payne  Counties  (PDR  23:246).     Less 
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prevalent  in  Michigan  than  in  1938.   "Periods  of  infection  apparently 

too  dry  for  primary  and  secondary  infections  of  importance."  It  was  ob-  .' 

served  in  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska. 

Heterodera  marioni.  root  knot  nematode,  was  reported  in  Monterey 
County,  California,  by  C.  E,  Scott. 

Nectria  sp,,  canker,  In  Massachusetts,  W.  H.  Davis  reported  two 
cases  observed  in  cemeteries  in  Amherst  on  Camperdown  elms.  N.  cinna- 
barina  was  found  in  Pierce  County,  Washington. 

Phoradendron  flavescens,  mistletoe.  Texas. 

Phyllosticta  spp.,  leaf  spots,  were  reported  less  prevalent  in 
Massachusetts  than  for  several  previous  years. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum.  root  rot ,  in  Texas  was  unusually  des- 
tructive on  U.  americana  this  spring  and  summer  in  the  root-rot  nursery 
in  Bryan,  according  to  W.  N.  Ezekiel.  McLennan  and  Bell  Counties  reported 
25  percent  loss, 

Sphaeropsis  ulmicola,  canker,  has  been  nearly  eliminated  by  roguing 
from  nurseries  in  Wisconsin,  according  to  R.  E.  Vaughan.  The  usual  preva- 
lence was  observed  in  Massachusetts. 

Vermicularia  sp.  was  reported  in  Massachusetts  by  McKenzie,  in 
tissue  plantings  from  wilted  elms. 

Verticillium  sp. ,  wilt.  E.  G.  Kelsheimer  and  C.  May  (PDR  24:282-284) 
report  that  Verticillium  has  been  isolated  from  elm  specimens  submitted 
from  33  States,  extending  from  Oregon  eastward  to  Maine  and  from  Minnesota 
south  to  Louisiana.  McKenzie  reported  affected  elms  were  found  in  69 
towns  in  Massachusetts  up  to  December  31,  1939.  No  intensive  survey  was 
made  this  year  in  Michigan.  About  the  usual  number  of  cases  suspected 
have  proved  positive  (F. C. Strong) .  Less  wilt  in  nurseries  but  more  show- 
ing up  in -city  plantings  in  Wisconsin,  according  to  R.  E.  Vaughan. 

Phloem  necrosis  (virus)  —  1939.  Although  no  systematic  survey 
has  been  undertaken,  the  known  distribution  of  elm  phloem  necrosis  (virus) 
now  includes  the  southern  halves  of  Chio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  south- 
eastern Missouri;  northwestern  Tennessee;  Kentucky;  and  the  western  half 
of  West  Virginia.  The  disease  has  been  found  generally  distributed  in 
this  area  on  wild  and  planted  American  elms  (Ulmus  americana)  and  some 
of  its  varieties.  Losses  from  the  disease  did  not  diminish  during  1939; 
epidemic  outbreaks  of  the  disease  continued  in  many  urban  and  rural 
localities  and  attained  epidemic  proportions  in  additional  localities  of 
the  area.   (Roger  U.  Swingle,  Division  of  Forest  Pathology,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry) .   J.  G.  Leach  reported  thousands  of  trees  killed  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  the  western  part  of  West  Virginia.   (PDR  23:300). 

Stag-head  (?  infectious  chlorosis).   The  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Plant  Pathology  reported  as  follows:   "During  the  past  season  sev- 
eral elms  were  examined  which  showed  sparse,  yellowed  foliage  and  a 
considerable  number  of  stag-heads.   These  trees  showed  no  symptoms  typical 
of  the  known  fungus  diseases  of  elms  and  resembled  those  described  for 
the  virus  disease  known  as  "infectious  chlorosis."  The  work  of  determining 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  turned  over  to  Dr.  Curtis  May  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Laboratory,  Morristown. 

Blight  caused  by  a  yellow  bacterial  organism  was  reported  on 
H#  Par vi folia  by  E.  W.  Mendenhall  in  Ohio,  with  the  comment,  "This  seems 


he  cedar  blight  disease- caused  by  the  fungus  phpmopsis  iunipero- 
ched.  epidemic  proportions  in  1939  in  Iowa  and  Mlrihe s6 La '  nui'^ei'les . 
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to  be  a  new  disease  on  Chinese   elm.     The  disease  is  found  in  a  small 
nursery  near  Columbus.     Cultures  were  made  and  in  all  instances  have  ob- 
tained a  yellow  bacterial  organism.      No  disease  like  this   has  been  re- 
ported on  Chinese  elms." 

CONIFERS 

'NURSERY:. DISEASES  IN  CENTRAL  AND  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY,   1939: 

The  damping-off  of  conifers  was  erratic.     Of  the  pines  grown, 
western  yellow  pine   (Pinus  'ponder osa)  .appeared  to   be  the  species  most 
resistant  to  damping-off  while  red  pine  (Pinus"  resinosa)  appeared  to  be 
most  susceptible  in  nurseries  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.     Alkaline 
sand  used  for  covering  the    seed  has  aggravated  this  disease  problem  in 
all  nurseries  where  such   sand  was  used. 

The 
vora  reached. epidemic  propo] 
Infection  at  the   Iowa  nurseries  was  100  percent  while,  at  the  Minnesota 
nursery  the  extent   of   infection  was  over  70  percent.    - 

The   two  principal  rusts  (Gymnosporangium  .juniperi-virginianae  and 
G.   globosum)    of  Juni -)erus   species  were  widely  prevalent  in  all  parts  of 
the  central  and  upper  Mississippi  Valley   on  "wildling"  trg.es  as  well  as 
on  nursery  stock  over  two  years  of  age.      (George  G.   Young*   Division  of 
Forest  Pathology,   Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,   in  cooperation  with  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps). 

ABIES  spp.,   FIR; 

Adelopus  ba Is ami co la,  Melampsorella  cerastii,  and  Pucciniastrum 
goepport ianum ,       on  A.  lasiocarpa.  Grand  Teton  National  Park, 
Wyoming  (W.G.Solheim) . 

Nectria  sp.,  canker,  was  reported  in  Massachusetts  on  A.  balsamea 
and  A.  concolor  by  McKenzie. 

Rehmiellopsis  bohemicat  needle  blight,  according  to  McKenzie, 
occurs  very  seriously  on  A.  concolor  annually  in  one  plantation  in 
Massachusetts'.  'For"  distribution  of  needle  blight  on  balsam  fir  in  Maine, 
see  PDR  24:201-205. 

Leaf  cast  caused  by  an  undetermined  fungus  was  reported  in  Cowlitz 
County,  Washington. 

Weather  injury:  The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  re- 
ported many  plantings  of  fir  revealed  injury  caused  by  the  excessively 
wet  season  of  1933  followed  by  the  low  temperatures  at  Thanksgiving  time. 
Winter  injury  was  reported  in  Washington  in  Pierce  County. 

CUPRESSUS  spp.,  CYPRESS: 

Coryneum  cardinale ,  canker,  is  destroying  the  Monterey  cypress  in 
California  and  some  type  of  interior  cypress  is  being  sought  \vhich  will 
withstand  the  disease.  The  canker  began  to  work  on  the  Monterey  cypress 
about  15  years  ago  and  has  completely  removed  it  from  many  sections  of  the 
State. 
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JUNIPERUS    ripo.,   JUNIPER,    RED  CEDAR; 

Cyg.ncspora  albicedrae,   stem  whitening.     Texas,   on  J.  rnexicana. 

Gyiano sftorangi urn  sp. ,   rust.      Oklahoma,   on  J.   mono sperms. 

G.   bethel!',   rust.     Oklahoma  on  J.   scopulorum  (PDR'23:12?) . 

G.    clavariaef orme ,    rust.     Wyoming,   en  J.    communis  depressa. 

G.    clavipes .    quince  rust,   was  more  prevalent  than   usual* in.. M.ass..a- 
chusetts.     Also  reported  in  New  York,   Oklahoma,   and  Illinois   (PDR  23:189). 

G.   exiguum,   rust.     Oklahoma,    on  J.  mexic ana .    -.. 

G.    f  lorifonne ,    rust.      Oklahoma.  

G.    globosum,    hawthorn  rust.  '   Oklahoma.      In  Michigan  according  to 
F:  C.   Strong,    "This  disease  as  well  as  cedar-apple  rust   is  building  up  in 
abundance .in- various  landscape  set-ups  in  cities,    cemeteries,    and  parks  as 
well  as  private  properties,   because  of  improper  information  on  landscaping." 

G.   juriiperinum,   rust.     Wyoming,   on  J.   c ommunis-depre s sa . 

G_.   junioe ri-virginianae ,    cedar  rust," was   prevalent  on  many  junipers 
in 'New  Jersey.     .Virginia.      Oklahoma  ■  on  J '.   chinonsis   (PDR  23:12.7),     In 
Michigan,   F.  C.  Strong    reported,    "Like  cedar-hawthorn  rust,   this  rust,  builds 
up  to   serious  abundance  in  a  few 'years  where  landscape   plantings  include 
both  host  groups."     Less  prevalent   in  Wisconsin  than  in  19.38...    Iowa  esti- 
mated a  total  loss  of   /+  percent  —  much  more  prevalent  than  for    several 
previous  years.      Less  prevalent  in  Kansas  than  for   several  previous  years, 

£•   nelsoni,   rust.     Wyoming. 

Phomopsis  /junioe rovora,   blight.     Glenn  G.  Hahn  reported  pn  cedar 
blight  in  1939    (PDR  24:57-58).     According  to  the  State  Department  of   Plant 
Pathology  in  New  Jersey,- juniper  "blight  was -more  severe  than  usual.     Many 
young  seedlings  showed  brown  needles   on  5  to  100  percent   of  the  foliage. 
Oklahoma.      In  Ohio  common  occurrence  was  reported  on  various  junipers  in 
nurseries.     The  damage  is  severe  in  some  cases/   and   the   plants  are  rendered 
unsightly.      (O.T.Wilson).      Forrest  C.   Strong  reported  more  cases  observed 
and  sent  in  to  Michigan  State  College  this  year  then  in  previous  years. 
According  to  R.  E.  Vaughan  nursery  trees  around  Milwaukee,   Wisconsin  were 
badly  affected.      Bordeaux  spray  was  beneficial.      G.   Y.   Young  reported  a 
loss  of  96  percent  in  nursery  stock- in  Iowa.     Low  temperatures  .were  favor- 
able to  the  disease. 

Pitya  cupressi,   associated  with  dieback,   was  present  in  Washington, 
but  a  causal  relation  was  not  certain. 

Sphaeropsis   sp. ,   canker,     Oklahoma,    on  J.   virginiana. 

Winter  injury.      The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Plant   Pathology  reported, 
"Many  of  uur  junipers  and  other  evergreens  are   still  shewing  the  effects   of 
winter  injury.      This  type  of  injury  was  more  pronounced  than  usual  because 
of  the    excessively  wet  period,  during  the   su.imer  of  1938..  followed  by  the 
extremely  cold  weather  near  Thanksgiving. 

PICEA   spp.     SPRUCE:  ■  ...... 

Cytcspora   sp.,    canker.     Massachusetts.      It  was  reported  en  several 
specimens  of  spruce   in  New  Jersey.      C.  M.   Chris tensen  reported  canker  on 
P.   oungens   In  Minnesota.     Specimens  were  sent  in  from  Aitken,  Rochester, 
and  Northfield.     He  found  it  in  St.   Paul  at  several  places,   including 
University  Farm,    Como  Park,  Lake  Vadnais;   and  in .Minneapolis, . Owatonna, 
and  Rochester.     Many  old  trees  were  killed  and  many  young  ones   infected. 

Fomes   anno s us,   wood-decay.      New  Jersey. 
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Melampsora  cassandrae,  needle  rust.  Wisconsin.  According  to 
C.  M.  Christensen  in  Minnesota,  10  to  80  percent  of  this  year's  needles 
were  infected  and  killed.  There  was  considerable  injury  to  Christmas 
stock  near  Cass  Lake,  but  no  reports  of  trees  being  killed.' 
'  Drought  caused  the  needles  to  fall  in  New  Hampshire. 

PINUS  spp.  PINE; 

Atropellis  piniphila ,   canker,   was  observed  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
on  P.   ponderosa.     In  New  Mexico  the  disease  was  fairly  common  in  several 
localities  in  the  Lincoln  National  Forest,  while  in  Arizona  it  was  observed 
only  in  the  Graham  Mountains  in  the  Crook  National  Forest   (PDR  23:341)  ♦ 

Capnodium  sp. ,'  sooty  mold.     Massachusetts,    on  P.    strobus. 

Coleosporium  solidaginis,   rust,   on  P.   resinosa  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.'    Rankin  in  Pennsylvania  reported  2/3  of  trees  in  one  4000-tree 
planting  in  Erie  County  affected. 

Cronartium  cerebrum,  oak-rust.     Wisconsin,    on  P.  banksiana.     _C. 
comptoniae,    rust.     New  Jersey.      C.   harknessii,   western  gall  rust.     Washing- 
ton,   on  P.   ponderosa.     C.   qucrcuum,   oak-pine   rust.     Virginia. 

C.   ribicola,  white  pine  blister  rust.     Spread  of  white  pine  blister 
rust  during  the   calendar  year  1939 >  with  table   showing  counties  in  which 
blister  rust  was  found  for   the  first   time  in  1939  on  white  pines  or  Ribes 
is  given   in  Reporter  24 :    31-34» 

Elytroderma  deformans ,   leaf  cast.  '   Washington,   on  western  yellow 
pine,    P.   ponderosa. 

Lophodermium  pinastri,   leaf  cast.     New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey. 

Lycogala  epidendrum.      Camp  Elizabeth  Furnace,    George  Washington 
National  Forest,   Virginia. 

Polyporus  volvatus,    on  P.   contort a.     Wyoming, 

Pythium  and  Rhizoctonia,   damping-of  f .     Wisconsin,   more  in  Trout 
Lake  nursery  where  rains  were  abundant. 

Sphaeropsis   sp. ,   blight.     New  Jersey.     Pine  tip  die-back  caused  by 
S.   elllsii  was  found  in  Lincoln,   Nebraska  during  the  winter  of  1938-39  on 
P.   sylvestris  and  P.   nigra  austriaca.     It  is  believed  that  this  is  the 
first  report  of  the    occurrence  of  this  disease  in  Nebraska  (PDR  23:126). 

Drought   injury.     In  New  Jersey,  many  Scotch  pine  (P.   sylvestris) 
trees  showed  the   effects  of  the  hot  dry  weather.     Many  of  them  lost  their 
needles  (New  Jersey  Dept.   of  Plant  Pathology). 

PSEUDOTSUGA  TAXIFOLIA.      DOUGLAS  FIR; 

Dasyscypha   sp.,   needle  cast,   and  Dasyscyph^  so. ,  canker  ,  were  re- 
ported by  the  Washington  State  Department  of  Plant   Pathology  at  Mt.   Misery 
in  the  Blue  Mountains . 

Hypodermella  nervisequia  ?,   leaf  cast.     Washington  in  Asotin  County. 

Phaeocryptopus  ga'umanni  is   apparently  widespread  in  the  northern 
part  of  Connecticut,  but  has  not  been  located  in  the   southern  part.     The 
•first  definite  determination  was  made  in  1938  (PDR  23:368-369). 

Razoumof skya  sp.,   dwarf  mistletoe.     Washington. 

Rhabdocline  pseudotsugae,    needle  cast.     Less  prevalent  than  for 
•several  previous  years  in  Massachusetts.     Also  reported  from  Arizona  and 
Washington. 
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Leaf  scorch  and  blight  (non- parasitic) ,  Washington. 

TAXUS  spp.      YEW;  .  .... 

Dieback.      During  the   past   spring  numerous  young  yews  (Taxus 
cusoidata)   were  observed,  to  be  dying  in  several  New  Jersey  nurseries. 
In  most  instances  the   dieback  was  most  prevalent   in  low,    poorly  drained 
spots.      The  root  systems  were  completely  decayed;    in  some  instances   the 
decayed  portion  extended  into  the  main  stem  above  the  soil  level.      Isola- 
tions  from  freshly  decayed  roots  and  from  the  discolored  portions   in  the 
main  stems   consistently  yield  2  distinct  fungi:      one  definitely  a  species 
of   Fusarium  and  the   other  apparently  a  Phycomycete.      (New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Plant   Pathology). 

Fasciation  cr  witches1   broom  was  reported  from  Benton  County, 
Oregon  by  3.  M.   Zeller.  '   Apparently  this  .is   the  first  report  on  western 
yew.-  * 

Weather  injury.     In  New  Jersey  many  plantings  of  Taxus   revealed 
injury  caused  by  the    excessively  wet   season  of  1938  followed  by  the    low    . 
temperatures  at  Thanksgiving  time.      (State  Department    of  Plant  Pathology)* 
New  York  reported  some  winter  injury. 

THUJA  spp.      ARBORVITAE; 

Armillaria  mellea,  root  rot.      Texas. 

Pestalozzia  (Pestalotia)    funerea,   limb  blight.     Bell   County,  Texas; 
Washington,   in  Pierce  County  on  T.    plicata. 

Phymatotrichum  oinnivorum,    root  rot.      Texas,    on  T.    orientalis. 

Blight  and  dieback   (undetermined).     Washington,    in  Lincoln  and 
■  Spokane   Counties, 

Chlorosis  (non-parasitic).     Bell  County,  Texas. 

TSUGA   spp.,  HEMLOCK: 

Pucciniastrum  myrtilli,    needle  rust.     Washington,   in  Asotin  County. 
New  Jersey  on  T.    canadensis. 

Many  hemlocks   in  New  Jersey  showed  effects  of  the   hot  dry  period, 
while  others  revealed  poor  growth   caused  mainly  by  poorly  drained  soil. 


DISEASES     0,  F     ORUA  M  E-  N  T  A  L 
A  N  D     MISCELLANEOUS     PLANT 

-• ; ; — — 

Diseases,  of  perennial  plants,  such  as  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs, 
were  more  noticeable  in  1939  in  Rhode  Island  following  damage  from  the 
hurricane  of  1938.  Fungi  generally  considered  to  be  saprophytes,,  such 
as  species  of  Nectria  and  Schizophyllum,  were  able  to  kill  ornamentals 
because  of  their  weakened  condition  (Rhode  Island  Agr.  Exp.  Stat,  Ann. 
Rpt.   52  (1939):   38.  1940). 
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ABUTILON  THEOPHRASTI.     VELVET  LEAF; 

Rhizoctonia  bataticola,   charcoal  rot.     Illinois  (PDR  23:312-321). 

ACALYPHA  OSTRYAEFOLIA,     COPPERLEAF:  :" 

'■':  Cercospora  acalyphae,  leaf  spot.     Oklahoma, 

AGERATUM  sp.  AGERATUM:   ;.,...',. 

'  Sclerotium  delphinii,  crown   rot.     New  Jersey,    "Flowers  completely 
dead,   stems   and  roots  dry  and  brown," 


AGOS.ERIS  AURANTIACAt 

■  i    « ■  ■■ »       '    ■ 


Puccinia  hieracii  and  P.   suksdorfji,  rusts,  were  collected  in  Carbon 
County,  Wyoming  by  W.   G,  Solheim,     P.   extensicola  grossulariata,  rust,   on 
A*  ^lauca  was  also  found  in  Wyoming,   in  Teton  County  by  Solheim. 


ALTHAEA  ROSEA .     H0LLYH0C K  i 


Cercospora  althaeina,  leaf  spot.     In  Michigan,   according  to  Ray 
Nelson,   this  was  as  usual  the  most  prevalent    leaf  spot  on  hollyhock. 
Evidence  indicated  seed  dissemination.     Only  one  report  of  a  very  heavy 
infection  in  Minnesota  (L.  Dosdall), 

Heterodera  marioni,  root  knot  nematode.     Oklahoma* 

Phytomonas  tumefaciens,  hairy  root",  was  reported  from  Wisconsin 
for  the  first  time  on  this  host  by  R,  E.  Vaughan,  who   stated  that  it  was 
found  ort  all  plants  in  one  garden  in  Madison, 

Puccinia  heterospora,   rust.     One  report  from  Texas.     P.  malvacearum, 
rust,  was  observed  in  New  York  and   New  Jersey,     Ray  Nelson  reported  this 
rust  less  prevalait  than  usual  in  Michigan,     Usually  it   is  present  in  all 
plantings,   but  was  less  general  in  1939t     Also  reported  less  prevalent 
in  Wisconsin.     Washington,  ' '  " '       "  ■  " 

AMARANTHUS  RSTROFLEXUS.     GREEN  AMARANTH.   PIGWEED t 

nmfmmmm       »      m  i        i    i    <  i        i  i       i        m  « ■ i    — m—fm+ — *»— — ■  i 

Albugo  bliti,  white  rust,     Oklahoma, 
Phyllosticta  sp,,  leaf  spot,     Texas, 

AMBROSIA  TRIFIDA,     GREAT  RAGWEED: 

■   ii  .«■ ii        ii  ■  m^mmpmimm «,—  n  ■       I 

In  Oklahoma  the  following  diseases  were  reported  by  W.  W.  Ray: 
Cercospora  sp.,  leaf  spot,  Puccinia  xanthii,  rust,  and  Cuscuta  sp. ,  dodder. 

AMELAMCHIER  sp.,  JUNEBERRY: 

Gymnosporangium  sp,,  rust,  was  reported  from  Massachusetts  and 
Minnesota, 
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AMORPHA  PRUTICOSA.      INDIGCBUSH; 

Cylindrosporium  sp. ,   leaf   spot,  was  reported  in  the  Upper  Mississip- 
pi Valley  by  George  Y.   Young. 

AMPHICARPA  BRACTEATA.     HOG  PEANUT: 

Synchytrium  decipiens.  George  Washington  National  Forest,  Virginia, 
ANTIRRHINUM  LV.JUS.      SNAPDRAGON: 

Botrytis   sp.,   leaf  and   stem  rust,    was  more  prevalent    than  for 
several   previous  years  in  Pennsylvania   (R.S. Kirby). 

Colletotrichum  antirrhini,   anthracnose,    in  Pennsylvania  caused  a 
trace  loss  in  both  greenhouse  and  field,  according  to  Kirby. 

Cuscuta  sp.,   dodder.     Washi.ngton. 

Heterodera  marieni,   root  knot  nematode.  Oklahoma,    "In  the  green- 
house —  our  expensive  snapdragons  are  among  the  most  highly  susceptible 
hosts  of  the  nematode."      (K. S. Chester) . 

Peronospora  antirrhini,  downy  mildew,  did  serious  damage  to  young 
nursery  stock  in  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  Counties,  California,  according 
to  M.   R.  Karris.' 

Phyllosticta  antirrhini,   blight.     Washington,   in  Spokane  County. 

Phyt opnthora  cactorum,    vri.lt.     A.W.    Dimock  reported  the   usual 
prevalence  on  greenhouse  plants  in   New  York.     In  California,  M.  R.    Harris 
reported  root  rot   in  Glenn,   Los  Angeles  and  Sonoma  Counties. 

Puccinia  antirrhini,  rust,    was  reported  less  prevalent  in  Massachu- 
setts, Wisconsin,   and  Kansas.     Other  States  reported  the  usual  prevalence, 

Pythium  sp. ,   root   and  stem  rot.     Texas. 

Sclerotinia  sp.,    stem  rot,    caused  a. trace  loss  in  Pennsylvania, 
according  to   R.    S.    Kirby.     S.   clelohinii,   crown  rot, was  reported  from  New 
Jersey. 

Verticillium  sp.,  wilt.     New  York.     Severe  in  greenhouses  around 
Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania,  according  to  R.   S.    Kirb/.     V.  albo-atrum  was 
reported  by  L.  Dos  da  11  in  Minnesota  in  one  greenhouse.      "Snapdragon 
transplants  had  been  out  into  a  bench  after  a  heavily  infected  Chrysan- 
themum crop  had  been  removed  and  the  soil  treated  with   mercuric  chloride. 
One  percent  of  the   snapdragons  were  infected." 

Rings  pot  (virus)   was  reported  by  K.   S.   Chester  as  general  in  a 
yellow  variety  "Ceylon  Court"   at  Stillwater,   Oklahoma.      "The  disease  was 
not  so  severe  as  reported  for   tobacco  ring   spot   on  snapdragons,    i.e., 
there  was  no  general   necrosis,  but  otherwise  the  disease  was  very  similar 
to  that  figured  by  Smith  (Plant  Virus  Diseases,    e.267,    fig.  A2C)." 

Tip  blight  (non- parasitic) .     Oklahoma  in  Oklahoma  County. 

aQUILEGIA  sop.      COLUMBINE; 

Sclerotium  delnhinii,    crown  rot,   of    columbine  was  reported  from 
several   sources   in  New  Jersey, 

Puccinia   ru big o- vera,    rust,   was   collected  on  A.    caerulea,    Colorado 
columbine,   by  W.   G.   Sclheim  in  Wyoming, 
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ARABIS   sp.   ROCKCRESS:  " - -• 

Puccinia  monoica,    rust.     Washington  in  Spokane    County." 

ARENARIA  CCNGSSTA.      BALLHEAD  SANDWORT;  ..... 

Puccinia  tardissima,   rust,    was   collected 'in  Teton  County,   Wyoming 
by  W.   G.   Solheim.  '  '"     

ARISAEMA  DRACONTIUM.      DRAGONRCOT: 

Uromyces  cal'adii,   rust.     Oklahoma. 

ASTER  sop.     ASTER:  •• 

Ovularia  asteris' Solheim                 was  collected  on  "A. ■ engelmanni 
by  W.  G.   Solheim  in  the  Teton  National  Forest,  "Wyoming'. ■ 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorumi   rootrot..    Texas. 

Puccinia  extensicola  asteris,   rust,   was- collected  in;  Wyoming  by 
W.   G.   Solheim  on  Aster  sp.,   A.    foliaceus  var.   apricus?'  and  A ; - f ol ia c eus 
var.   canbyi . 

Ramularia  asteris  was  collected  on  A.   fremcntii  in  Teton  National 
Forest,   Wyoming  by.W.   G.   Solheim.  • 

ASTRAGALUS   spp.     MILK  VETCH: 

Physalospora  astragali  was  collected  on" A.    bisulcatus-and  A. 
goniatus  in  Fremont  County,  Wyoming  by  W.   G.   Solheim. 

Thecaphora  defor mans»    smut,    was  also  collected  on  A.   bisulcatus 
by  W.   G.  Solheim.'    First  report  from  Wyoming  on- this  Lost  to  the  Survey. 

ATRIPLEX  CCRRUGATa.      SALT BUSH;  .• 

■  '  _————.  ^ 

Uromyce's   shearianus,  rust,  was  collected  at  Alkali  Lake,    west  of 
Laramie,  Wyoming  by  W.   G.   Solheim. 


AUCUBA   sp.     AUCU3A: 


Verticillium  sp.,  wilt,  was  found -on  a.ucuba  in  New  Jersey  during 
September. 

AZALEA   spp.,    AZALEA: ' 

Exobas idiom  burtii.      New  Jersey.     E.   vaccinii,   gall.      New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and   California. 

Ovulinia  azaleae,   blossom  blight,    in  Louisiana',  -according  to  A.  G. 
Plakidas  was  more  prevalent  during  the  blooming  period   owing  to   the  wet 
weather. 

Rhizoctcnia   sp.,    stem  rot,   was  prevalent    in  some  gardens   in  New 
Jersey. 
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Septorla  azalea e,    leaf  scorch,    is  always   very  destructive  in  green- 
houses in  New  Jersey  during  the  winter  months.      (State  Department  of 
Plant  Pathology) . 

Snorocybe  azaleae,   bud  blight.     In  Massachusetts  some  species  were 
reported  a   total  loss,  while  others  were  resistant. 

Gutting  rot.     A  destructive  cutting  rot    of  azaleas  in  New  Jersey 
has  been  under  investigation.     One  grower  lost  nearly  150,600  cuttings 
because  of  the  trouble.     All  tissue  cultures   of  diseased  stems    have 
constantly  yielded  the    same    fungus.      (.State  Department  of  Plant  Pathology). 

Dieback   caus ed  by  excess  salts  was   reported  in  King  County,  Washing- 
ton. 

BACCHARIS  NEGLECTA.     LINEAR-LEAVED  BAGCHARIS: 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum,   root  ret,     Texas.     First  report  en  this 
species   (W.  N.   Ezokiel). 

BALSAMORHIZA   SAGITTATA.      ARRCWLEAF  BALSAMR00T: 

Puccinia  balsamorhizae,   rust,  was  collected  in  Grand  Teton  National 
Park,   Wyoming,   July  27,    1939  by  W.  G.    Solheim. 

BEGONIA   spp.     BEGONIA: 

Phytomonas  begoniae,  leaf  spot,   in  California  was  prevalent   at 
Golden  Gate  Park,   San  Francisco,   also  found   in  nurseries  in  San  Mateo  and 
Santa  Cruz  Counties   (P.   A.  Ark). 

BELAMCANDA  CHINEN5IS.     BLACKBERRY-LILY: 

Heterosporium  gracile,  leaf   spot.     Oklahoma,    in  Payne  County. 

BERBERIS  spp.      BARBERRY: 

Cummin  si  el  la  san guinea,  rust,  was  collected  on  B.  aouif:  lium  in 
the  Grand  Teton  National    Park,  Wyoming  by  W.   G.   Solheim. 

Phytomona s  berberidisj  leaf  blight.     New  York. 

Verticillium  sp. ,  wilt,  was  reported  on  Berberis  thunbergii,  in 
Massachusetts, 

BOERHAVIA  ERECTA.      SP3D2RLIHG: 

•    Albugo  platen  sis,   white  rust.      Texas-. 

BRYOPHYLLUM  PINNATUM.-    LIFE  PLANT.  ' 

Alternaria  tenuis,   leaf  spot.     Texas, 
BUMELIA  LANUGINOSA.      FALSE  BUCKT'XRN: 

Phyllosticta  bumeliae .     Texas. 
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BUXUS  SEMPEHVIRENS .      BCX: 

Macro phorna  candollei,   leaf  blight  and  canker.      Leaf  blight  was   less 
prevalent   in  Massachusetts  than  for  several   previous  years.      Canker  was 
present   in  many  hedges  in  New  Jersey.      In  some   instances  this    organism 
followed  winter  injury.     The   leaf  spot  disease  was  also  present  and  in 
many  cases  very  severe. 

Nectria.  rousselliana,  canker,   leaf  and  twig  blight.     Leaf  and  twig 
blight  was  reported  less  prevalent  in  Massachusetts  than  for   several 
previous  years.      Canker  was  present   in  many  plantings   of  box  in  Mew  Jersey, 
also   present  in  New  York. 

Phyllosticta  sp. ,    Leaf-spot,   was    said  by  McKenzie   to  be  less  prevalent 
in  Massachusetts  than  for  several  previous  years. 

P hyma t o t r i c h urn  omnivorum,    root    rot.      Texas. 

Pratylenchus  pratensis ,  meadow  nematode.     Texas. 

Chlorosis    (undetermined) .     Washington. 

CALENDULA  OFFICINALIS.      CALENDULA; 

Aster  yellows  (virus)    was  reported  on  calendula  growing  near 
asters  in  Pennsylvania  by  R.   S.   Kirby. 

CALLICARPA  AMERICANA.      AMERICAN  3EAUTYBKRRY: 

Mosaic   (virus ) .     Texas. 

CALLISTEPHUS  CHI NEKS  IS.      CHINA-ASTER : 

Basidiophora  eritospora,  downy  mildew,   was  more  prevalent    in  Florida 
than  for  several  previous  years,    according   to   E.  West. 

Coleosporium  solidaginis,    rust.     Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin. 

Fusarium  conglutinans  callistephi,  wilt.      In  l\iew  York,    according 
to  A.   W.   Dimock,   in  spite     of  one  of  -the  driest   summers  on  record,    there 
was   sufficient  soil  moisture  to  favor  the    development  of  the  disease 
although  it  was  less  prevalent  than  last  year,     R.   S.    Kirby  reported  25 
percent  loss  in  Pennsylvania.     Aster  wilt  was  common  in  many  plantings 
in  New  Jersey.      In  Michigan,   Ray  Nelson  said,    "I  note   an  increasing  amount 
of  wilt   in  the  resistant    varieties.      In  .1939    some  plantings    of  resistant 
varieties  were   seriously  affected  —  as  much  as   50  to  100  percent    infection. 
R.   E.   Vaughan  reported  wilt  less  prevalent'  in  Wisconsin  owing  to  the  use 
of  wilt  resistant   strains.      In  Nebraska,   R.  W.   Goss  reported  Royal,   Heart 
of  France,  and   American  Brandling  not   infected.     Early  Dawn  was  severely 
wilted. 

Phemopsis    callistephi,    stem  canker,   was  reported  less  prevalent 
in  Wisconsin  owing  to  the  dry  weather. 

Phytophthora  so.,    stem  ret.      In  New  Jersey  plants  died  after  being 
potted  for    several  weeks. 

Yellows  (virus)  was  reported  by  S.  Dunn  in  Grafton  County,  New 
Hampshire,  August  1.  In  Massachusetts,-  W.  H.  Davis  reported,  "Out  of 
250  plants,    only   12  were  lost   by  this  disease.      Less  was  seen    in  a   survey 
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than  usual."  A.  W.  Dimock  in  New  York  reported  the  usual  prevalence. 
According  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  aster 
yellows  was  common  in  many  plantings.  R.  S.  Kirby  in  Pennsylvania 
reported  a  loss  of  10  percent.  In  Michigan,  Ray  Nelson  reported  vectors 
were  abundant  and  the  disease  was  observed  in  practically  all  plantings. 
R.  E.  Vaughan  in  Wisconsin  said  that  yello  s  was  less  common  than  last 
year  owing  to  the  increased  use  of  cloth  covered  cages  by  commercial  growers. 

CALLUNA  VULGARIS,  HEATHER: 

Die-back  (undetermined).  Washington,  in  Lewis  County. 

CAMELLIA  JAPCNICA.  CAMELLIA: 

Sclerotinia  camelliae,  blossom  blight,  was ' reported  in  Alameda 
County,  California  by  C.  E.  Scott.  This  is  the  first  report  on  camellia 
from  California  to  the  Survey.  Chlorosis  was  observed  in  New  Jersey  and 
leaf  spot  (non- para si tic)  in  Washington. 

CAMPANULA  MEDIUM.   CANTERBURY-BELLS: 

Sclerotium  delohinii,  crown  rot,  was  very  destructive  in  one  planting 
of  Canterbury-bells  in  New  Jersey  (State  Dept.  Plant  Path.). 

CAPSELLA  BURSA-PASTGRIS.  SHEPHERD'S  PURSE: 

Albugo  Candida,  white  rust,  and  Peronospora  parasitica ,  downy 
mildew,  were  reported  in  Oklahoma  by  K.  S.  Chester. 

CAREX  sop.   SEDGES: 

The  following  collections  were  made  in  Wyoming  by  W.  G.  Solheim: 
Cintractia  subinclusa,  smut,  on  C.  rostrata,  beaked  sedge,  in 
Medicine  Bow  Mountains.  Puceinia  atrcfusca,  rust,  on  Carex  sp.,  and 
C.  deflexa  in  Teton  County  and  P.  extensicola  on  C.  festive 3. la,  ovalhead 
sedge,  in  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  Carbon  County. 

CERASTIUM  ARVSNSE.   STARRY  CERaSTIUM: 

il-lampscrella  cerastii,  rust,  was  collected  in  the  Laramie 
Mountains  in  Wyoming  by  W.  G.  Solheim. 

CHENOPCDIUM  spp.   GOCSEFCCT,  PIGWEED: 

Cercosoora  chsnopodii>  leaf  soot,  was  reported  on  C.  -hybridum, 
maple-leaved  goosefoot,  in  Oklahoma  by  W.  W.  Ray. 

Peronospora  effusa,  downy  mildew,  was 'reported  on  C.  album,  lamb's 
quarters,  in  Oklahoma  by  K.  S.  Chester. 

Puceinia  sristidae,  rust,  was  collected  on  C.  rubrum,  coast  blite, 
at  University  Stock  Farm,  Laramie,  Wyoming,  by   W .  G.  Solheim. 
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CHOISYA  TERNATA.      MEXICAN  CHANGE; 

Chlorosis    (undetermined)  was  reported  from  Pierce  County,  Washington, 
by  the  State  Department    of  Plant  Pathology. 

. 
CHRYSANTHEM IM  sp p .      CHRYSANTHEMUM : 

Aphele nch o i de s  fragaria_e,    leaf  nematode,  was  reported  less  prevalent 
than  last  year  .in  Connecticut.      New  York  reported  much  less  prevalence 
than  for  several  previous  years  owing   to  the  dry  weather,     it  was  reported 
from  Washington  in  Spokane  County. 

Phyrr;. tot ri chum  cmnivorum,    root   rot,  was  reported  from  Texas. 

Pratylcnclras  pratensi  s ,  meadow  nematode.     Texas,  1  report  —   trace 
to  100  per- cent  loss. 

Puccini a  chrysanthemi,   rust.      Louisiana. 

Rhizcctonia  sp.,    stem  rot.      Texas,   1  report. 

Septoria  leaf  spot   was  observed  in  the  greenhouse  as  well  as   out- 
doors in  Connecticut.     S.    c hry santhemella ,    was  reported  as  much  less 
cojiimon  in  New  York  than  in  1938  owing  to  the  dry  weather.     In  Illinois, 
this  leaf  spot  was  observed  on  the  variety  Monument.     S.    obesa,  New  Jersey, 

Verticillium  sp.,   wilt,  was  reported  on  glasshouse  plants  of  C. 
morifolium  in  New  York.     V.  albo-atrjijm.     is  becoming  increasingly  severe 
in  New  Jersey  according  to  the   State  Department  of  Plant  Pathology.     The 
most   susceptible  varieties  reported  in  Illinois  were  Dorothy  Turner, 
Seidevdtz  and  Andrew  Schmidt,      In  Minnesota,   L.    Dosdale  wrote,    "The 
disease  was  observed  only  in  one  greenhouse  where  a  moderate  amount  of 
injury  occurred  on  certain  varieties." 

CIRSI-JM  ARVENSE.      CANADIAN  THISTLE: 

Puccinia  obtegens  t  rust,    was  reported  from  Washington  in  Kittitas 
County. 

CLEMATIS  spe.      CLEMATIS,   VIRGIN'S   BOWER : 

Asccchvta  sp.,    stem  rot,  was  reported  in  New  Jersey.      The  affected 
plant   started  to  wither  at  the   top,    and  was  soon  completely  dead  according 
to  the  State  Department   of  Plant  Pathology. 

Puccinia   rub igo -vera,    rust,   was  ccl3.ee ted  on  C.   ligustici folia  in 
Fremont  County,   Wyoming  by  W.   G.   Solheim, 

COLUTEA  ARBCRE5CEUS.      BLADDER-SENNA : 

Ganodcrma   sp.     Oklahoma  (PDR  23:371). 
CONVOLVULUS  ARVEN3IS.      FIELD  BINDWEED: 

Puccinia  cohvolvdli.    rust.     Oklahoma. 
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CORNUS  FLORIDA.      FLOWERING  DOGWOOD; 

Phytophthora  cactorum,    crown  canker,   was  found  for  the  first  time 
in  Massachusetts  on  June  27,   1939,    in  Amherst.     This  fungus  was  first 
observed  on  the -western  end  of  Long  Island,,  where  it  was  doing   serious 
damage.     This  report  is  the  first  record  of  its  occurrence  outside  Long 
Island   (PDR  24:25). 

COSMOS  spp.      COSMOS; 

Phomopsis    stewartii,    stem  blight.      Only  one  report  from  Minnesota 
(L.   Dosdall). 

Spotted  wilt  (virus?).     Texas,   on  C.    sulphureus. 

CROTCN  MC NAMTHOGYNUS .      CROTGN; 

Bubakia  crotonis,   rust,    was  reported  in  Payne  County,   Oklahoma 
by  W.  W.   Ray. 

CYPSRUS  ESCULENTUS.      EARTH-ALMOND .  ■ 

Puccinia  canaliculate  rust ,  was  reported  in  .Oklahoma  by  W.   W.  Ray. 

CYSTOPTERIS  sp. ,   3LADDERFERN: 

Hyalopsora  polypodii,   rust,   was  collected  in.  Hayden  Forest,   Carbon 
County,  Wyoming  by  W.   G.   Solheim. 


DAHLIA  spp.     DAHLIA; 

Entyloma  dahliae,    smut,   was   reported  in  San  Francisco  County, 
California  by  M.   R.   Harris   (PDR  23:3^6). 

Fusarium  sp. ,  wilt.     Arizona. 

Macrosporium  s p . ,   v;i  1 1 ,  Wa sh ing t on . 

Phytomcnas  solanacearum,   brown  rot,  was  reported  in  Oklahoma  by 
K.   S.   Chester. 

Vert ic ill ium  albo-atrum.   wilt,   was  very  severe  in  one  planting  in 
New  Jersey  and   resulted  in  the  death  of  some  of  the   plants.      (State 
Department   of  Plant  Pathology ) . 

Mosaic   (virus).     In  Wisconsin,   R.  E.  Vaughan   reported  the   usual 
prevalence.      Some  promising  new  strains  were  being  discarded.      Ray  Nelson 
reported  the  usual  amounts  in  all  commercial  plantings  in  Michigan. 

Ringspot  (probably  spotted  wilt)  (virus),  according  to  Ray  Nelson 
in  Michigan  was  the  most  common  disease  on  dahlia  seen  in  all  commercial 
plantings. 

DELPHINIUM  sop.     LARKSPUR: 

Botrytis  sp. ,    root  and  crown  ret,  was  reported  from  New  York  by 
0.   A.  Reinking.      Blight  was  less   prevalent    in  Wisconsin  owing  to  the  dry 
weather,    according  to  R.   E.  Vaughan. 
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Erwinia  aroideae,    stalk  rot,  was  common  in  commercial  plantings  in 
Monterey  and  Marin  Counties,    California  (P.    A.  _Ark).. 

Erysiphe  oolygoni ,  powdery  mildew,  was  less  prevalent   in  New  York 
than  for  several  previous  years,  according  to  A.  W.   Dimock;     In  Michigan, 
Ray  Nelson  reported  powdery  mildew  generally  prevalent  late  in  the   season 
on  all  flowering  plants. 

Phytomona s  delphinii,   bacterial  leaf  spot  or  black   spot,     A.  W* 
Dimock  reported  bacterial  spot  less  prevalent  in  New  York  than  last  year 
or  an  average  year,   owing  to  the  dry  weather.      The  usual  prevalence  was 
reported  in  Wisconsin  by  R.  E.  Vaughan.     Black  spot  was  reported  present 
in  most  plantings  in  Michigan  but  not  serious. 

Sclerotium  delphinii,  crown  rot,  was. reported  by  Dimock. in  New 
York  as  being  much  less  prevalent  than  for  several  previous  years,    owing 
to  the  dry  season.      The  Department   of  Plant  Pathology  of  New  Jersey  re- 
ported that  the  crown  rot  organism  caused  the  death  of  many  plants  not 
only  in  individual  gardens,  but  among  many  plantings  in .nurseries..  .In 
Michigan,  Ray  Nelson  reported  the  disease  common  in  most  plantings  of 
hybrid  kinds.      It  was  the   cause  of  "decline"'  in  usual  plantings   of  hybrid 
varieties.     M.  R.   Harris  in  California  reported  this  organism  causing 
root  and  stem  rot  in  Alameda  County. 

Sclerotium  rolfsii,    crown   rot,  in  Texas  caused  seyere  local  injury 
according  to  one   report. 

Weather  injury.  In  New  Jersey  some  delphiniums  showed  yellowing 
and  stunting  caused  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions  (State  Department 
of  Plant  Pathology) . 

DIANTHUS  CARYCPHYLLUS.     CARNATION: 


Altcrnaria  dianthi,  leaf  spot  and  branch   rot.      S.  J.   Dunn  reported 
branch  rot  in  Rochester  County,  New  Hampshire  August   25.      In  New. York 
owing  to  the  dry  weather  the  disease  was  much  less  prevalent  than  for 
several  previous  years.     R.   S.   Kirby  reported  that  branch  rot  caused  10 
percent  loss  in  Pennsylvania.     . 

Botrytis  spp. ,  blight.     Carnations  in  .several  plantings  in  New 
Jersey  were  turning  brown  and  dying.     'When  the   affected  blossoms  were  ex- 
posed to  moist  conditions,  a   severe   case  of  botrytis  blight. became 
prevalent  (State  Department  of  Plant  Pathology).      In  Pennsylvania,   R.   S. 
Kirby  reported  blossom  blight  caused  a  trace. loss.      Bud  rot  was  reported 
in  Washington,   in  Spokane   and  Whitman  Counties. 

Fusarium  spp.,  wilt  and  stec     rot,   was  reported  in  New  York, 
Illinois,   and  Washington. 

Heterosporium  ochinuTatujp],   fairy  ring.     Washington,    in  King  County, 

Phytomona s  spp.,   bacterial  wilt,  was  reported  "rather   destructive" 
in  Washington.     P.   woodsii., bacterial  leaf  soot,  was   reported  by  R.   S. 
Kirby  as  causing  a  trace  loss  in  Pennsylvania.     This  is  the  first  report 
to  the  Survey  from  Pennsylvania  on  this   Inst. 

Rhizoc  tenia   sp.,    stem  rot,   was  observed  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.      .... 

Uromyces   caryophyllinus ,   rust,   was   observed  in  New  Jersey.      R.    S. 
Kirby  estim  ted  1  percent  loss  in  Pennsylvania  and  stated  that  it  was 
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observed  all  the  year  round  in  greenhouses.  Rust  was  reported  in  7 
counties  in  Washington  by  the  State  Department  of  Plant  Pathology.   In 
California,  M.  R.  Harris  and  C.  E.  Scott  reported  rust  in  Alameda  and 
Los  Angeles  Counties. 

Breaking  of  blossoms  (probably  caused  by  virus).  In  Oklahoma, 
K.  S.  Chester  reported;  "This  trouble  is  considered  serious  on  the  K?ng 
Cardinal  variety  since  this  has  been  a  dependable  solid  red  carnation. 
'Running-out'  of  carnation  varieties  is  common,  suggesting  that  viruses 
of  a  mild  type  are  more  prevalent  in  this  host  than  is  generally  recognized," 

Yellows  (virus)  was  reported  in  6  counties  in  Washington  by  the 
State  Department  of  Plant  Pathology. 


DIODIA  TEP.ES.  ROUGH  BUTTON-WEED ; 

Uromyces  spermacoces,  rust,  was  reported  in  Payne  County,  Oklahoma 
by  W.  W.  Ray. 

DGDECATHEON  PAUCIFLORUM. ■  SHOOTING-STAR; 

Puccinia  sclheimii,  rust,  was  collected  in  Medicine  Bow  Mountains, 
Albany  County,  Wyoming  by  W.  G.  Solhoim. 

DCLICHOS  SPHAERCSPBRMUS.   HY;.CTHTH-BEAN: 

Rhizoctonia  sp.,  damping-off  arid  root  rot,  Texas. 

ELAEAGNUS  sop.; 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum,   root  rot,   Texas,   on  silverberry,  E. 
argentea.     Puce  i  id  a  c  o  ro  na  ta ,    rust,    was   collected  on  russet  buffaloberry , 
E.    canadensis  ,    in  Teton  County,   Wyoming  by  W.  G.   Solheira. 

EPIDSMDRUIvl  sp.     ORCHID; 

Rhizoctonia  solani ,    r cot  rot .     Oku  a homa . 

ERICA  sp..      HEATH : 

Ascochyta   sp. ,    stem  rot,    was  very  severe  in  one   planting  in  Mew 
Jersey. 

ERIGERON  spo.      FLBABAFE; 

Puocinia   extensicola,   rust,  was  collected  on  E.    s"j1su,;-j  nosus, 
Alaska  fleabane,  by  W.    G.   Sulheim  in  Medicine   Bow  Mountains,   Albany 
County,   Wyoming. 

Rhizoctonia  bat.aticola,   charcoal  rot,  was  reported  on  E.   canadensis, 
in  Illinois   (PDR  23:312-321). 
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ERIQGONUM  spp.  ,   WILD  BUCKWHEATS: 

Peronospora  sp.,    downy  mildew,  was  reported  on  E.   blissianum  in 
Santa  Barbara  County,    California  by  C.   E.   Scott, 

Uromyces  intricatus,    rust,  was   collected  on  E.    campanula turn  in 
Fremont  County,   Wyoming  by  W,   G.    Solheim. 

ERYTHRONIUM  GRAMDIFLCRUM .      GLACIERLILY: 

Uromyces  heterodermus,    rust-,   was  reported  in  Carbon  County,  Wyoming 
by  W.   G.    Solheim. 

EUONYMUS  spp.     EUONYMUS: 

Exosporium  concentricum,  leaf  spot.     Texas,    on  E.   japonica. 

Heterodera  marioni,    root  knot  nematode.     Texas. 

Micro spha era   sp. ,( probably)   powdery,  mildew,  was  common  during  the 
growing  season  in  Arizona,   according  to  J.   G.   Brown. 

Phymatotri.  chum  omnivorum,    root  rot,    caused  10  percent  loss  in  Bell 
County,   Texas. 

Phytomonas  tumefaciens ,   crown  gall,   was  reported  by  S.   Dunn  on 
J?*   fortunei  var.   radi can s ,  wintercreeper',   in  New  Hampshire.     The  disease 
occurred  in  New  York  also  . 

EUPATORIUM  sp.'    EUPATORIUM: 

Sclerotium  delphinii,    crown  rot.     New  Jersey. 

EUPHORBIA   sp.     SPURGE: 

Collet otri chum  sp. ,    rot.     New  Jersey.      "During  the   season  a   severe 
outbreak  of  rot   on  a  valuable   collection  of  African  succulent  Euphorbias 
was  investigated.      A  species  of  Colletotri chum  was  constantly  associated 
with  the  die  back,    especially  on  E.    i'imbriata.     The   disease  is   apparently 
most  serious  in  the   greenhouse  during  cloudy  winter  months  and  appears  to 
be  less  destructive  during   the   spring  and  summer."     (New  Jersey  Department 
of  Plant   Pathology). 

Erysiphe    sp. ,    powdery  mildew.      New  Jersey. 

EUPHORBIA  spp.    POINSETTIA; 

Botrytis  cinerea,   stem  canker  and  dieback.     Washington. 
Rliizoctonia  sp. ,    stem  rot.     New  Jersey. 

Stem  cracking,   possibly  caused  by  the  excessive  use  of  nitrates 
and  partly  by  materials  added  to  plants,  was  reported  from  New  Jersey. 
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FREES IA   sp.     FREES IA: 

Fusarium  sp.,  yellows  and  corm  rot,  was  reported  on  glasshouse 
plants   in  New  York* 

GARDENIA  JASMINOIDES.     CAPE- JASMINE; 

Heterodera  mari oni ,  root  knot  nematode.     Oklahoma. 

Phomopsis    gardeniae,    canker.     Massachusetts-  (PDR  2/;:  58-62).     New 
York,   Oklahoma,   and  Illinois.      In  Michigan,  Ray   Nelson  reported  canker 
occasionally  a  serious  disease.     In  a  planting  of  12,000  plants,  3  percent 
were  affected. 

Rhizoctonia,    leaf  spot.      "A  new  disease   of  gardenia  observed  during 
the  past  rummer,    in  which  the  causal   organism  produced  large  brown  spots 
on  the  leaves,    is  at  present    confined  principally  to  the  new  variety,   Pride 
of  Daisy  Hill.     Under  greenhouse  conditions,  the  disease  was  most  severe 
where  plants  were  over-crowded  and  grown  under  high  humidity.      The  spots 
are  more  numerous  on  the  lower  leaves.     Isolations  from  infected  leaves 
yielded  a  species  of  Rhizoctonia."      (New  Jersey  Department    of  Plant  Pathology) 

GAURA  BIENNIS.     BIENNIAL  GAURA: 

Cercospora  gaurae,  leaf  spot.      Oklahoma. 

GaYOPHYTUM  spp.; 

Puccinia  gayophyti ,    rust,   in  Wyoming  was  collected  on  G.   caesium 
in  Teton  County  and  on  G.  ramosissimum     in  Carbon  County  by  W.  G.  Solheim. 

GEL5EMIUM  SEMPERVIRENS .     CAROLINA- JESSAMINE; 

Heterodera  mari  oni  t    root  knot.     Alameda  County,  California, 
Phymatotrichum  omnivorum,  root  rot.     Texas. 

GENISTRA  sp.     BROOM: 

Armlllaria  mellea1   root   rot,  was  reported  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County, 
California,   by  C.   E.   Scott. 

GERANIUM  sop.     WILD  GERANIUMS: 

Plasmopara  geranii,  downy  mildew,  was  reported  on  G.    carolinianum 
in  Oklahoma  by  K.  S.   Chester. 

'  Puccinia-  leveilleit  rust,  was  collected  on  G.   fremonti  in  Teton 

County,  Wyoming,    by  W.  G.   Solheim.     He  also  collected  Sphaerotheca  humuli, 
mildew,  on  the    same  host  and  in  the    same  county, 

GEUM  sp.,  AVENS: 

Peronospora  potentillae,  downy  mildew,  was  reported  in  San  Mateo 
and  Alameda  Counties,  California,  by  H.  Earl  Thomas. 
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GIL&t  RUBRA.     SPANISH-LARKSPUR; 

Pratylenchus  pratensis  t  meadow  nematode.     One  report  from  a  green- 
house in  Brazos  County,  Texas   (W.  N.  Ezekiel). 

GLADIOLUS  spp.     GLADIOLUS;  [ 

Botrytis  cinereat  leaf  spot.      A  strain  of  this  fungus  attacked 
maturing  gladiolus  foliage  in  a  field  near  Portland,  Oregon.      This  is  the 
first  record  of  Botrytis  attacking  gladiolus  foliage  in  Oregon  (PDR  23; 347). 

Fusarium  spp.,   basal  dry  rot  and  yellows.      In  New  York -yellows  was 
reported  less  prevalent   than  for  several  years,   according  to   A.  W.  Dimock. 
Yellows  was  more  prevalent   than  usual  in  Michigan.     Ray  Nelson  estimated 
5  percent  loss.      "This  is  the  most  important  disease  of  this  plant,  being 
widely  distributed  and  destructive  in  susceptible  varieties.     It  was  most 
serious  in  older  growing  sections."     He  reported  basal  dry  rot   an   increas- 
ingly important  disease  in  commercial  plantings.      F.   oxysporum  gladioli, 
dry  rot,  was  reported  from  Illinois  by  the   Illinois  Natural  History  Survey, 

Heterodera  marioni,  root   knot  nematode.      Texas, 

Penicillium  gladioli,    storage  rot.      In  reporting  from  Minnesota, 
L.   Dosdall   said  there  was  only  1   report  of  the   disease  in  the  1938  crop 
of  corms. 

Phytomonas  gummisudans,   leaf  blight,   was   observed  in  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin,    and  Minnesota. 

Phytomonas  marginata,  bacterial  scab,  was  collected  in  various 
sections  of  New  York.     New  Jersey,    "Several  lots   of  gladiolus  corms  show- 
ing infection  caused  by  the   scab  organism  were   sent    to  us  during  the  year." 
(New  Jersey  Department    of  Plant  Pathology).      One  report  from  Texas  —  a 
trace  loss  was  estimated.     K.  S.    Chester  remarked  that,    "Scab  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  Oklahoma  State  Nursery.  Inspector  on  bulbs   en  route  from 
Indiana."     The  Natural  History  Survey  of  Illinois  reported  scab  observed 
on  varieties  Mildred  Louise,   Picardy,  Mrs.   F.    C.   Hornsburger ,  and  Fairest 
Pearl.     Ray  Nelson  in  Michigan  reported  scab  in  all  plantings  —  causing 
general  loss   (3  percent)   in  storage  and  grade,   but  no  field  losses. 
Usual  prevalence  reported  in  Wisconsin. 

Septoria  gladioli,   hard  rot,   was  reported  more  prevalent  than  usual 
in  New  Jersey.      Illinois  reported  observations  en  the  varieties  Maid  of 
Orleans  and  Paul  Pfitzer.     Wisconsin, 

Rhizoctonia   sp. ,   leaf  scale  blight.      Texas,    5  percent  loss. 

Sclerotinia  gladioli,  dry  rot.  Usual  prevalence  reported  in  New 
York.  Ray  Nelson  reported,  "A  trace  of  loss  occurred  in  Michigan  where 
the  season  was  generally  too  dry,  especially  at  time  of  corm  formation) 
however,    it  was  serious  in  young  planting  stock." 

Chlorosis   (non- parasitic) .     Texas. 

Mosaic  (virus).      New  Hampshire,     Wisconsin,   more  prevalent    than 
in  1933  —  probably  spread  by  aphids  (R.  E.,Vaughan).     Washington. 

GONGLOBUS  LAEVIS.     ANGLE- POD; 

Puc c inia  obi i qua,    rust.     Oklahoma, 
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HEDERA  sop.     IVY; 

Phyllosticta  sp.,   leaf  spot,    caused  a  slight   to  moderate  infection 
in  many  plantings  in  New  Jersey  (New  Jersey  Department    of   Plant  Pathology). 
M.  R.  Harris   reported  P.    hederaecola  on  H.   helix,  English  ivy  in  Marin 
County,   California. 

Phytomcnas  hederae,   bacterial  leaf  spot.      The  usual  prevalence  was 
reported  in  New  York.     Washington,    in  Sookane  County  on  dwarf  ivy. 

HEDYSARUM  MARGINATUM.     UTAH  SWEETVETCH: 

Uromyces  hedysari-obscuri,   rust,  was   collected  in  Teton  County, 
Wyoming,    by  W.  G.  Solheim. 

HELIANTHELLA  UNIFLCRA.     LITTLE  SUNFLOWER; 

Puccinia  helianthellae,    rust,   was  collected  on  Signal   Mountain, 
Jackson  Hole,   Teton  County,   Wyoming,   by  W.   G.   Solheim. 

HELIANTHUS  sop.,    SUNFLOWER: 

Cercospora  pachypus.   leaf   spot,   and   Cuscuta  sp.,    dodder,  were 
reported  from  Oklahoma. 

Erysiphe   cichoracearum,    powdery  mildew,  was  reported  less  prevalent 
in  Wisconsin  owing  to   the  dry  weather.     J.   J.   Chris  ten  sen  in  Minnesota 
reoorted  the    usual  prevalence. 

Puccinia   helianthi,  rust,    was  observed  in  New  Jersey,   Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Wisconsin,    and  Minnesota, 

Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum,    stem  rot  and  Septoria  helianthi,   leaf 
spot,    were  reported  from  Minnesota  by  J.    J.   Chris  tensen. 

HERACLEUM  LANATUM.     COW  PARSNIP: 

Raiaularia  heraclei,  leaf  spot,   was  collected  in  Grand   Teton  National 
Park,   Wyoming  by  W.   G.   Solheim. 

HIBISCUS   so;.     ROSE-MALLOWS; 

Cercospora   sp. ,    leaf   spot,  was  reported  in  Oklahoma  on  H.   rosa- 
sinensis   by  W.  W.   Ray. 

Choanephora  sp.   was  reported  on  faded  fallen  blossoms  in  Georgia 
(PDR  23:293). 

Colletotrichum  hibisci ,   anthracnose.     Texas. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum,   root  rot.     On  H.   syriacus ,   Texas,    in 
Bell  County,   and   severe  damage  in  Bryan  and  Brazos  Counties. 

HISR..CIUM  SCOULERI.     WCCLYyjEED: 

Puccinia  extensicola  hieraciata  and  P.    hieracii,    rusts,   were 
collected  in  Wyoming,  Lincoln,   and   Teton  Counties,    respectively,   by  W.  G. 
Solheim. 
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HYDRANGEA   sp.      HYDRANGEA; 

Alternaria   sp.,   leaf  spot.     New  Jersey. 

Cercospora  arborescentis,   leaf  spot,    on  H.    arborescens  in  Oklahoma 
(W.  W.   Ray), 

Micro sphaera  polonica,    powdery  mildew,  was  reported  in  Spokane 
and  King  Counties,  Washington  by  the   State  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  i 
First  report  to  the   Survey  on  this  host. 

Oidium  sp.,   powdery  mildew,   was  reported  common  throughout  Mew 
Jersey. 

S_clerotium  rolfsii,    southern  blight,    was  reported  in  Bowie  County, 
Texas.     First  report  on  this  host  to  the  Survey. 

HYDROPHYLIUM  CAPITATUM.     WATERLEAF: 

Puccinia  rubigo-vera  apocrypta,    rust,  was   collected  in  Teton  Nationa 
Forest,    Teton  County,  Wyoming  by  W.   G.   Sclheim. 

HYMENOCAILIS  OCCIDENT ALIS ,   WESTERN  SPIDERLILY: 

Cercospora   sp. ,    leaf  spot.     Texas. 

IPCMOEA   spp.,    MGRN1MG  GLORY: 

Albugo  ipomoeae-panduranae ,  white  rust,    was  reported  in  Oklahoma 
on  I.   hederacea  and  I.   pandurata,     Also  fcund    in  DeKalb  County,   Texas. 

Choanephora  con.iuncta  was  reported  in  Georgia  on  faded  fallen 
blossoms  (FDR  23:293 ) . 

Heterodera  marioni,   root  knot  nematode,   was  reported  on  I.   purpurea 


in  Oklahoma  by  K.  S.   Chester.     First  report  en  this  host  to   the.   Survey, 
IRIS  sp.     IRIS: 

Didymellina  macro spora  (Heterosporium  gracile) ,  leaf  spot,  was 
reported  from  Massachusetts,    New  York,   Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  as  less 
prevalent  than  last  year  owing   to   the  dry  weather.     It  was  observed  in 
Oklahoma  and  Washington, 

Erwinia  carotovora,   soft  rot,    was  reported  from  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,   Texas,    and  Wisconsin. 

Fusarium  sp. ,   root  rot,    occurred  on  I.   kaempferi,   Japanese  iris, 
in  New  Jersey  and  Washington. 

Phytomonas  tardicrescens ,  bacterial  blight,  according  to  3oyd  was 
less  prevalent  than  for  several  previous  years  in  Massachusetts  owing  to 
the  dry  weather. 

Puccinia  iridis,  rust,  was  reported  in  Florida  on  Spanish  and 
Tangiers  Iris  by  E.  West.  M.  R.  Harris  reported  it  in  San  Francisco 
County,   California. 

Sclerotinia  convoluta,  botrytis  crown  rot,   in  Minnesota  was  ob- 
served only  in  experimental   plots.     The  fungus  was  still  active  as  late 
as  June  21+.     The  weather  was  cool  and   wet  up  to   this   time   (L.   Dosdall). 
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Sclerotium  rolfsii,   southern  blight,  was  less  prevalent    than  for 
several  previous  years  in  Florida.     Bulbs   infected  in  the   field  continued 
to  rot  in  the  curing  boxes  (E.  West). 

Mosaic   (virus)  was  reported  in  New  Jersey  and  Washington. 

JATROPHA  STIMIJLOSA.     SPURGE  NETTLE: 

White  mottling  of  leaves  (virus).     Texas. 
JUSSIAEA  DECURRENS: 

Alternaria   sp.,  leaf   spot.     Oklahoma. 
KALMIA  LATIFOLIA.     MOUNTAIN  LAUREL: 

Phyllosticta  kalmicola ,  leaf  spot,  was  common  on  many  laurels. 
This  disease  is  generally  more  severe  following  a  season  of  excessive 
rainfall.     (New  Jersey  Department   of  Plant  Pathology). 

"Dieback  of  mountain  laurel  was  observed  in  New  Jersey.     The  plants 
were  killed  outright,   giving  the  appearance  of  having  been  burned  by  fire. 
All  the  stems  examined  showed  abundant  fruiting  of  the  basidiomycete, 
Forties  annosus,   at  the  ground  level.     The   fungus  was  identified  by  Dr.  L.O. 
Overholts  of  Pennsylvania  State  College.     This  fungus   has  been  reported 
as  a  parasite   of  several  species  of  conifers,    but  there  is   no  previous 
report  of  its  presence  on  mountain  laurel."     (New  Jersey  Department    of 
Plant  Pathology) , 

Weather  injury.     In  New  Jersey  many  plantings   of  mountain  laurel 
revealed  injury  caused  by  the   excessively  wet   season  of  1938  followed  by 
the  low  temperatures  at  Thanksgiving  time   (New  Jersey  Department  of  Plant 
Pathology) . 

LACTUCA  spp.   LETTUCE: 

Rhizoctonia  bataticola,    charcoal   rot,  was  reported  on  L.   serriola, 
prickly  lettuce,   in  Illinois  (PDR  23:312-321). 

Septoria  lactucicola!    leaf  spot,   was  observed  on  L.    canadensis , 
wild  lettuce,    in  Oklahoma. 

LAMIUM  AMPLEXI CAULS.     HEN BIT: 

Peronospora  lamii ,    downy  mildew,    Bell  County,    Texas. 

LANTANA  spp.      LANTANA: 

Phymatotrichum  omni^vorum,    root  rot,  was  reported  from  Texas  in  the 
root  rot  nursery  on  L.    camara  and  L.    sellowiana. 

LATHYRUS  CDORATUS.      SWEET  PEA: 

Phytomona s  fascians,   fasciation,  was   observed  in  greenhouses  in 

Oklahoma. 
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Thielaviopsis  basicolai   root  rot,  was  less  prevalent    than  usual 
in  New  York  owing  to  the    low  moisture  content   of  the   soil. 
Mosaic  (virus).     New  York. 

LIGUSTRUM  sop.,   PRIVET: 

Glome r el la  cingulata,    anthracnose.     Oklahoma,    in  Payne  County, 
Canker  and  blight  probably  caused  by.  this   organism  was  reported  in  Kansas 
by  0.   H.  Elmer, 

Heterodera  marl bni ,   root  knot  nematode,   was  common  on  this  much 
planted  hedge  shrub  in  Arizona.     Nursery  stock  was  often  responsible 
(J.   G.  Brown).     There  was  one  report  from  Texas  on  L.   lucidum  compactum. 

Nectria  cinnabar ina ,   on  L.  amurense,  amur  privet,   caused  a  trace 
loss  in  Pennsylvania,   according  to  Rankin. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum,   root  rot,  was  reported  in  Texas  on  L, 
amurense ,  L.   lucidum  compactum  and  Ligustrum  sp.     Some  severe  damage  was 
caused  in  Bexar  and  Brazos  Counties, 

Phytomona s  turaefaciens,    crown  gall.     Texas,    one  report  on  L, 
lucidum  compactum    in  Texas.. 

Chlorosis    (non-parasitic).     Bell  County,   Texas. 

LILIUM  spp.,   LILY: 

Botrytis  sp.,  stem  rot,  was  reported  less  prevalent  in  Wisconsin 
this  year  owing  to  the  dry  weather.  Blight  was  observed  in  Pierce  County, 
Texas.  B.  cinerea,  blight.  New  Jersey.  B.  ellintica,  blight,  in  Michigan 
occurred  on  Madonna  and  Regal  lilies'.  It  caused  defoliation  in  unsprayed 
plantings  (Ray  Nelson). 

Phytophthora  sp.,  root  rot,  Washington. 

Mosaic  (virus).  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  Washington.   In  Michigan 
cucumber  mosaic  was  seen  in  L,  sargentiae,  L.  regale ,  and  L.  longiflorum 
out-of-doors.  Also  in  hybrid  varieties  (Ray  Nelson), 

LINUM  LEWISII.   PRAIRIE  FLAX: 


Me lamp so ra  lini,  rust,  was  collected  in  Teton  National  Forest, 
Teton  County,  and  Burris,  Wyoming  by  W.  G.  Solheim, 

LIPPIA  CANESCENS.   CREEPING  LIPPIA: 

Sclerotium  rolfsii,  brown  patch,  was,  reported  in  Lake  County, 
California  by  C.  E.  Scott, 

LOMATIUM  sp.  BISCUITR00T: 

Puccinia  .jonesii,  rust,  was  collected  in  Grand  Teton  National  Park, 
Wyoming,  by  W.  G.  Solheim. 


LONICERA  sp.,  HONEYSUCKLE: 

Cercospora  antipus,  leaf  spot,  caused  5  percent  loss  in  Bell  County, 
Texas,  ,; 
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Leoicthyrium  pericl.ymeni  was  collected  in  Grand   Teton  National 
Park,   Wyoming  by  W.   G.    Solheim* 

MALVA  ROTUNDIFCLIA.     HALLOW; 

Puccinia  malvacearum,  rust.      Oklahoma. 
MALVAVISCUS  sp.  WAXMALLOWt 

Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum,   twig  blight.     Texas. 
MATTHIOLA   spp.'    STOCKS; 

Sclerotinia   sclerotiorum,    stem  blight,   was  collected  by  M.  W.  Gardner 
in  California   on  M.   incana .      "The  disease  was  causing  considerable  loss 
in  a  commercial  field   planting  grown  for   cut   flowers.      Sclerotia  are 
formed  in  the  pith   cavity  as  well  as  externally."     Stem  rot  was  present  in 
Michigan  en  M.   incana   annua  in  most  greenhouse  plantings   in  December,   Jan- 
ua ry ,   and  February  (Hay '  Nel son). 

Blight  (undetermined).     Washington. 

MELI A  AZ  :DARACH  .      CHI NABERRY : 

Cercosnora  meliae ,    leaf  spot,   and   Phymatotrichum  omnivorum,    root 
rot,    were  reported  from  Texas. 

MENYANTRES  TRIFCLIATA,    BOGBSAM: 

Physoderma  menyanthis  was  collected  at  Small  Lake    near  the  Albany- 
Carbon  County  Line,   Medicine  Bow  Mountains,' Wyoming  by  W.  G.  Solheim. 

MONARDA  MOLLIS.      HAIRY  klLDBSRG^MOT: 

Puccinia  menthae,   rust.      Oklahoma. 

MUHLENBERGIA  ASPEKIFCLIA.      SCRATCHGRaSS : 

Tillotia  asperifolia,   smut,   was  collected  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  Wyoming  by  W.  G.  Solheim.      First  report  on  this  host  from  Wyoming 
to  the  Survey. 

MYRICA    spp.,   WAXMYRTLE: 

Rhizoctonia     olani,    stem  rot.     The   New  Jersey  Department    of  Plant 
Pathology  reported  that  two  lots  showed  severe  infection  by  this  organism. 

NARCISSUS   sp.   NARCISSUS; 

Fusarium  sp. ,   basal  rot.     Washington,   in  Pierce  County. 

Mosaic   (virus) .     Washington, 

White  streak   (virus)    (See  PDR  2/;:  20- 24). 
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NEPHTHYTIS   sp. 

Gloeosporium  sp.,  leaf  spot.  In  Florida,  Erdman  West  reported  that 
this  seems  to  be  a  rather  new  trouble  on -a  new  crop,  an  ornamental  foliage 
plant . 

NERIUM  OLEANDER.     OLEANDER: 

Phytomonas   savastanoi,    bacterial  knot,  was  reported  in  Fresno, 
Madera  and  Orange  Counties,    California,   by  M.  R.    Harris. 

Sohaeropsis  sp. ,  witches'  broom.  New  Jersey.  E.  West  reported  the 
disease  general  over  Florida  wherever  oleanders  are  grown  but  more  serious 
near  the  coast. 

NYMPHAEA  CDORATA.      AMERICAN  WAT2RLILY; 

Entylcma  nymphaea,    leaf  smut.     Oklahoma. 

ORNITHOGALUM  AUREUM.     STAR- OF- BETHLEHEM: 


Mosaic  (virus),   apparently  undescribed.     A  typical  virus-type  of 
mottling,   much  resembling  Hippeastrum  mosaic , was  found  in  a  greenhouse 
at  Stillwater,   Oklahoma  (K.   S.    Chester).     First  report  on  this  host  to 
the  Survey . 

OSMhNTHUS-AQUIFCLIUM .      HOLLY.  OSMANTHU-S  t 

Rosellinia  necatrix,   root  rot,   was  reported  in  Napa  County,    Cali- 
fornia bv  C.   E.   Scott, 

OSMGRHIZA  spp.     SWEET  CICELY: 

Phleospora  osmorrhizae  was   collected  on  0.    divaricata  and  0. 
occidentalis  west  of  Jenny  Lake,   Grand  Teton  National  Park,  Wyoming  by 
W.   G.   Solheim. 

Puccini a   pimpinellae,    rust,  was   collected  on  0.    obtusa  in  the  Teton 
National  Forest,    Teton  County,  Wyoming  by  W.  G.    Solheim. 


OXYTROPIS  GRACILIS.     CRAZYWEED: 


Uromyces  lapoonicus,  rust,  was  collected  in  Medicine  Bow  Mountains , 
Albany  County,  Wyoming  by  W.  G.  Solheim.  First  report  on  this  host  to  the 
Survey . 


PAEONIA  spp.     PEONY: 


Armillaria  mellea,  root  rot,   was  reported  in  Napa  County,   California 
by  M.  R.   Harris, 

Bo  try  t  is  sp. ,    blight.     Climatic  conditions  were  reported  very 
favorable  for  the  development  of  blight   in  New  Jersey.     According  to  R.  E. 
Vaughan,   it  was  less   prevalent  in  Wisconsin  owing  to  the    dry  weather. 
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Cercospora  variicolor,  leaf  snot,    caused  a  trace  loss  in  Iowa 
(I.  E.  Melhus). 

Cladosporium  paeoniae.    leaf  spot.      Mew  Jersey.     In  Michigan  serious 
spotting  of  leaves  was  observed  in  some  plantings   (Ray  Nelson).      In  Wis- 
consin,   it  was  less  prevalent  than  usual.     More  was  seen  where  old  stalks 
were  not  removed  (R.  E.  Vaughan) . 

Heterodera  marioni,  root   knot  nematode,    in  Michigan  was  trouble- 
some in  commercial  plantings.      Infestation  was  general  in   some  nurseries 
on  all  susceptible  varieties   (Ray  Nelson).     Wisconsin. 

Phytophthora   cactprum,    blight.     Minnesota. 

Sclerotinia   sclerotiorum.    stem  rot,    in  Illinois,  was  found  only 
in  a  home  planting.     .Approximately  5   percent  of  the  plants  were  infected 
in  this  planting.     It  was  not   observed  in  6  'commercial  plantings  in  6 
counties   (Illinois  Natural  History  Survey).     First  report  on  peony  from 
Illinois  to  the  Survey. 

Verticillium  albo-atrum,   wilt.      Illinois  (PDR  24:133-134). 

Mosaic    (virus)  was   observed  affecting   all  plants  of  one  variety 
in  a  local  nursery  in  Michigan  (Ray  Nelson). 

PAPAVER   spp.     POPPY; 

Phytomonas  pa paver icola,   bacterial  leaf   spot,   was  reported  from 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  plot  at  Geneva,   New  York.     It  was  also 
reported  from  Oregon  by  Frank  P.  McWhorter  (PDR  23:283).     First,  report  of 
this  disease  from  Oregon  to  the  Survey. 

Rhizoctonia  so^lani,   stem   canker,  was   observed  in  Mew  Jersey  on 
Pa paver  or i en tale. 

PARTHENOCISSUS   spp.: 

Guignardia  bichvellii,    black  rot,    occurred  on?,   quinquefolia, 
Virginia  creeper,   in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,'  according  to  George 
Y.   Young.     It  was  reported  on  the   same  host  in  Oklahoma  by  7/.  W.   Ray. 
McKenzie  reported   it  in  Massachusetts  on  P.    tricuspidata,    Japanense 
creeper. 

Uncinula   sp.,   powdery  mildew,   was  also  reported  on  Virginia  creeper 
by  Young. 

PEDICULARIS  PAYSONIANA.      FERNLEAF: 

Pucclnia   clintonii,    rust,  was  collected  in  Carbon  and  Tut on  Counties, 
Wyoming  by  Iff.   G.  Solheim, 

PELARGONIUM  spo.      GERANIUM: 

Fusarium  sp.,    star,  rot   or  black  rot.     Washington. 

Phytcmona       elargonii,    bacterial  leaf  spot.      Nov;  York.     New  Jersey, 
prevalent  in  many  nurseries. 

Rhizoctonia     olani ,    stem  rot,    cutting  rot.      New  Jersey. 

Crinkle   (virus),   reported  last  year,    has  appeared  in  another  North 
Jersey  establishment,    at  least  20  miles  beyond  the    previous  outbreak. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  largely  through  cuttings* 
The   insect  vector    is  as  yet  unknown.      (New  Jersey  Department  of  Plant 
Pathology),   PDR  2/+ 5 129-131  •     Crinkle  was  reported  from  5  counties  in 
Washington.  '  ... 

Mosaic  (virus).     Washington.  (  ....'..—■- 

PETUNIA  spp.     PETUNIA; 
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Choanephora  con.i-uncta  was  reported  on  faded  fallen  .blossoms  in 
Georgia   (PDR  23:29317"*"" 

Heterodera  marioni,  root  knot  nematode,    was  reported  common  on 
this  ornamental  in  Arizona  by  J.  G.   Brown. 

Rhizoctonia  solani,    stem  rot.      Mew  Jersey.  . 

Mosaic   (virus).      New  York.     Mosaic    (cucumber  virus)    was- very  common 
in  Oklahoma  (K.    S.    Chester). 

PHILADELPHIA  spp.     MOCKORANGE*. 

Phyma totrichum  pmni'vor um ,   root   rot,   was  reported  on  P.   ^randi floras 
from  Texas,    in  the  root-rot  nursery. 

Seotcria    ")hiiadelphit   leaf  spot,   caused' a  trace  loss  in  Iowa 
(I.  E.   Melhus. ) . 

PHLOX  spp.      PHLOX: 

Erysi phe  cichoracearumt  powdery  mildew,  was  reported  less  prevalent 
in  Mew  York  owing  to  the  dry  weather.   New  Jersey.     .      ..„       ••••■ 

Phyllosticta  sp.,  leaf  spot.  Washington. 

Puccinia  douglasii,  rust,  was  collected  on  P.  glabrata  in  Laramie 
County,  and  Puccinia  plumbaria  on  P.  multi flora  in  Carbon  County,  Wyoming 
by  W.  G.  Solheim. 

Septori.a  phlogis,  leaf  spot,  occurred  on  P.  drummondii ,  in  New  York. 

Verticillium  sp. ,  wilt,  was  reported  on  P.  paniculata  in  New  York 
by  A.  W.  Dimock.  V*  alb p- at rum  was  observed  in  Minnesota  only  in  one 
small  garden.   The  fungus  was  isolated  (L.  Dosdall). 

PHOENIX  spp.,  DATE  PALM: 

Graphiola  phoenicist  false  smut,  was  reported  on  P.  canariensis> 
canary  date  palm,  in  Travis  County,  Texas,  and  on  Phoenix  sp.,  in 
Ventura  County,  California. 

PHYSALIS  sp.  GROUND  CHERRY: 

Entyloma  sp. ,  leaf  smut.  Oklahoma. 

PHYTOLACCA  AMERICANA.   POKEBERRY; 

Cercospora  flagellaris,  leaf  spot'.  Oklahoma. 
Mosaic  (virus)  was  reported  very  common  in  Oklahoma. 
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PITTOSPORUM  spp.      PITTCSPCRUM: 

Ce-cospora  pittospori,  angular  leaf  spot,    was  reported  in  south- 
eastern Louisiana  by  A.   G.   Plakidas. 

Corticium  stevensii,    leaf  blight.      Louisiana,    in  West  Feliciana 
Parish.  -    , 

PLANT  AGO   spp.      PLANTAIN: 

S^haerotheca  humuli  fuli^inea,  mildew,  was  cclle  cted  on  .P.  eriopoda, 
saline  plantain,   in  Albany  County,  'Wyoming  by  ,W.  G.  Solheim. 

Uromyces  peckianus,  rust,  was  reported  on  P.  aristata  and  P.  purshii 
in  Oklahoma  by  K.    S.   Chester. 

PODOPHYLLUM  PELTATUM.     MAYAPPLE: 


Puccinia  podophyli ,    rust.     Oklahoma, 
POLYGONUM  spp.     KNOTWEED: 


Erysiphe  polygoni,   powdery  mildew,  was  collected  on  P.   buxi forme 
in  Carbon  County,  Wyoming  by  YL   G.   Solheim. 

Melanopsichiura.  austro-americanum,    smut,  was  reported  by  Dewey 
Stewart  at  Arlington  Farm,  Virginia.     Oklahoma,    on  P.   lapathifolium. 

Puccinia  bistortae,  rust,   was  collected  on  P.   vi  viparum  in  Albany 
County,  Wyoming  by  W.  G.   Solheim; 

POTENTILLA  spp.     CINQUSFOIL: 

The   following  collections  were  made  by  W.  G.   Solheim  in  Wyoming: 
Peronospora   potentillae,    mildew,    on  P.    gracilis  ssp.    nuttallii   in  Carbon 
County;   Phragmidium  andersoni ,    rust,    on  P.    fruticcsa  in  Fremont  County; 
Phragmidium  ivesiae,    rust,    on  P.   nuttallii  in  Johnson  County,   and 
on  P,    gracilis  and  P.   gracilis   ssp.   nuttallii,    in  Teton  County;    Phrag- 
midium  ootentillae,    rust,   on  P.    flabellifonrds   in  Fremont  County   and  on 
P.   pensylvanica  in  Laramie,   "Wyoming. 

PRIk'ULA   sp.      PRIMROSE: 

Ramularia  primulae,   leaf  spot,  was  reported  in  Santa  Clara  County, 
California  by  M.  R.   Harris. 

Root  rot,    cause  unknown.     Washington.      In  New  Jersey  a   severe 
crown  rot   of  Primula  was  investigated.     A  pure  culture  of'  a  species  of 
Fus-srium  was  obtained. 

PYRACANTHA   sp.      FIRHTHORN: 

Erwinia  amylovora,    fire  blight,  was   severe  in  Oklahoma,   according 
to   several  reports. 

Fusicoccum  sp. ,   canker.     Oklahoma. 
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Phymatotrichum  omnivorum,    root  rot,   was  reported  in  Bell  and 
McLennan  Counties,  Texas. 

Venturia  sp. ,   scab.     Washington. 

PYRGLA  SSCUNDA.     WINTERGREEN: 

Pucciniastrum  pyrolae .    rust,  was  collected  in  Albany  County,  Wyoming, 
by  W.   G.  Solheim. 

PYRRHQPAPPUS  CAROLINIAMUS.     FALSE  DANDELION: 

Puocinia   hjeracii,   rust.     Oklahoma. 

RANUNCULUS  spp. ,    BUTTERCUP: 

Puccinia  rubigo-vera,  rust,  was  collected  on  R.   cymbalaria,   and  R. 
glaberrimus  in  Albany  County,  Wyoming  by  W.  G.  Solheim, 

Uromyces  Jonesii,   rust,  was   collected  on  R.    calthaeflorus  in  Carbon 
County,   Wyoming  by  W.   G.   Solheim, 

RHODODENDRON  spp.     RHODODENDRON: 

The  following  leaf  spots  were  reported: 

Cercospora  rhododendri  on  R.    catawbiense  in  New  Jersey.      Lophodermium 


sp. ,  California  .  L.  rhododendri  on  R.  oatawblense  in  North  Carolina. 
Pestalotia  (Pestalozzia)  sp.  in  a  Massachusetts  nursery,  infection  not 
widespread.      P.   guepini ,   New  Jersey, 

Phytophthora  cactorum,    canker,   occurred  in  a  Massachusetts  nursery  — 
severe  injury  in  close  plantings  near  lilacs.     Prevalent  in  some  plantings 
in  New  Jersey. 

Weather  injury.     In  New  Jersey  many  plantings  revealed  injury  caused 
by  the   excessively  wet   season  of  1938  followed  by  the   low  temperatures  at 
Thanksgiving  time. 

RIBES   spp.      GOOSEBERRY.      CURRANT. 

Cronartium  ribicola,    white  pine  blister  rust.      See  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant    quarantine.     Spread  of  white  pine  blister  rust  during 
the  calendar  year  1939.     Reporter  24:   31-34.      1940,     With  table  showing 
counties  in  which  blister  rust  was  found  for   the  first  time  on  white  pines 
or  Ribes  in  1939. 

ROSA  spp.     ROSE: 

Armillaria  me  ilea,   root  rot.     Washington. 

Cercospora  ro  si  cola  and  C.   rosigena,   leaf  spots,   were  reported  from 
Iowa  and  Texas   respectively. 

Coniothyrium  wernsdorffiae,   brand  canker,  was  intercepted  en  route 
from  Tyler,   Texas  to  Oklahoma, 
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Diplocarpon  rosae,   black   spot.     New  York.      Common  and   severe  in 
New  Jersey.     Upper  Mississippi  Valley.      Texas.     Oklahoma,      Illinois. 
Less  conspicuous   than  usual  in  Michigan.     Seems  no  longer  an  important 
disease  in  glasshouses   (Ray  Nelson).     Also  reported  less   prevalent   in 
Wisconsin,   but   said  to  be  more  prevalent    in  Minnesota  than  usual.     Kansas. 
Wa shin.  ton. 

Diplodia    sp.  ,   dieback.     Texas,   Smith  County. 

Gloeosporium  sp. ,    cane   canker.     Texas. 

Heterodera  marioni,    root   knot  nematode,    Texas,   Oklahoma,   and  Arizona, 

Leotosphaeria  coniothyrium,    cane   blight,  was  reported  from  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,    Illinois,  and  Texas.  ' 

Mycosphaerella  rosicola,    leaf  spot'.      Texas. 

Phragmidium  spp.,   rusts,   were  reported  from  Wisconsin,  Texas,. 
Oklahoma,   and  Iowa.     P.   americanum,   on  R.    setigera  in  Smith  County,   Texas* 
P.   montivagum. on  R.   nutkana  in  Fremont  County,   Wyoming,   collected  by 
W.  G.   Sclheim,   also  on  Rosa  sp.    in  Albany  County.      P .    ro sae-sotigerae 
occurred  in  a  nursery  in  central  Missouri.      The  leaves  and   stems  were 
profusely  covered  with  the   aecial  stage  of  the   fungus   (George  Y.   Young). 
P.    specie  sum,   was  reported  more  prevalent  in  Minnesota  than  for    several 
previous  years. 

Phymatotri chum  omnivorum,    root  rot.      Texas. 

Phytomcnas   rhizogenes,    hairy  root.      Texas. 

P.   tumefaciens  ,   crown  gall,  was  reported  from  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,    New  Jersey,   Texas,   Wisconsin,   and  Washington. 

Sphaerotheca  pannosa,  powdery  mildew,  was   collected  in  Lew  York. 
In  New  Jersey  it  was  very   common  and  also  very    severe  on  many  roses, 
especially  the  Crimson  Rambler  variety.      It  was  prevalent    in' some  green- 
houses.     (Department  of  Plant  Pathology).     Also   reported  from  Texas, 
Oklahoma,   Michigan,   Wisconsin,   Kansas,- and  Washington, 

Chlorosis   (non-parasitic).     Texas,  12  percent    loss   in  Bell  County. 

Dieback   (winter  injury) .     Washington. 

Mosaic   (virus ) .     Texas. 

Streak   (virus).     Texas. 

RUMSX  sp.,    DOCK,    SiRREI: 

Ovular ia  obliqua,   leaf  spot,      Oklahoma. 

Septoria  rural c is,    leaf   spot,   was  collected  on  R.   venosus  in  3ig 
Horn  County,   Wyoming  by  W.   G.  Solheim. 

SAPINDU3  DRUMKONDII.     WESTERN  SOAPBERRY: 

Cylindrosporium  griseum,  leaf  spot.     Oklahoma;  " 

SARCCBATUS  VSRMICULATUS .      GREASEWCQD: 

Puccinia  aristidae,    rust,  was- collected  in' Albany  and   Carbon 
Counties,  Wyoming  by  W.  G, Solheim. 
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SENfiCIO  CRUENTUS.  CINERARIA; 

Verticillium  dahliae ,  wilt,  was  re ported -on  greenhouse  plants  in 
New  York. 

Mosaic  (virus)  and  streak  (virus)  were  destructive  to  this  crop  in 
a  number  of  glasshouses  in  Washington.  Streak  is  the  more  destructive  of 
the  two,  often  causing  a  loss  of  50  percent  of  the  plant  s  (Jones,  L.  K. 
Wash.  Bull.  384:61.  1939). 

SMILACINA  RACEMOSA.  FALSE  30L0MCNSEAL. 

Ramularia  smilacinae,  leaf  spot,  was  collected  in  Grand  Teton  Nationa 
Park,  Wyoming  by  W._  G.  Solheim, 

SMILAX  spp.  GREENBRIER:- 


Cercospora  smilacina,  leaf  soot,  was  reported  common  on  S.  bona- 
nox,  saw-brier,  in  Cherokee  County,  Texas  by  P.  A.  Young. 

Phyilosticta  srd.lacis,  leaf  spot,  on  S.  plauca ,  cat-brier,  in 
Oklah oma  (  W.W.Ray). 

Puccinia  smilacis »  rust,  was  reported  on  S.  bona- nox  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma. 

SONCHUS  CLSRACEUS.  SOW  THISTLE: 

Bremia  lactucae,  downy  mildew.  Texas. 

SPIRAEA  spp.  SPIRAEA: 

Cylindro spori  urn  filipendulae,  leaf  spot,  Iowa.  C.  spiraeicola 
was  collected  on  S.  lucida  in  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  Wyoming  by 
W.  G.  Solheim. 

Phyma t otri chum  omnlvorum,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Chlorosis  (non- parasitic) .  Texas. 

STEPHANOMERIA  PAUCIFLORA . 

Puccinia  harknessii,  rust,  was  collected  in  Fremont  County,  Wyoming. 
STILLING1A  SYLVATICA.  QUEEN'S  DELIGHT . 

Uromyces  graminicola,  rust.  Oklahoma. 
SYMPHORICARPOS  spp.  SNOWBERRY: 

Glomerella  cingulata,  anthracnose,  caused  50  percent  loss  of 
berries  in  Massachusetts,  according  to  Davis.  Less  prevalent  in.  Wisconsin 
owing  to  the  dry  weather  (R.E.Vaughan). 

Micro sphaera  sp.,  powdery  mildew.  Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

M*   diffusa.  Texas,  5  percent  loss  in  Bell  County. 
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Puccinia  crandallii ,  rust,  was  collected  on  S.  albus  in  Albany 
County,  Wyoming  by  W.  G.  Solheim  and  J.  F.  Brehckle,'  and  on  S.  occidental  is 
in  the  same  county  by  C.  L.  Porter. 

Sentoria  signalensis  was  collected  on  S.  or.eophilus,  mountain  snow- 
berry,  in  Teton  County,  Wyoming  by  W.  G.  Solheim.  S.  symphoricarpi, 
leaf  spot.  Washington. 

Sphaceloma  symohoricarpi ,  scab,  caused' heavy  fruit  infection  as 
well  as  leaf  spotting  in  Massachusetts,  according  to  G.  C.  Boyd.   First 
report  on  this  host  to  the  Survey  from  Massachusetts, 

SYRINGA  VULGARIS.   LILAC: 

Microsohaera  alni,  powdery  mildew.  -In  Massachusetts',  W.  H.  Davis 
stated,  "Least  seen  in  years  —  very  few  fruiting  bodies."  Observations 
were  reported  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  .Wisconsin,  arid  Iowa. 

Phytomcnas  sp.,  twig  blight.  Washington.   P.  syringae,  bacterial 
blight.  Massachusetts.  Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

Phytophthora  sp.  ,  tip  blight.  New  Jersey.  P.  cactcrum,  canker. 
A  close  planting  was  seriously  affected  in  a  nursery  in  Massachusetts 
according  to  McKonzie. 

Frost  injury.  Washington. 

TARAXACUM  spp.   DANDELION: 

Erysiphe  "cichcracearum  (?),  powdery  mildew.   Much  powdery  mildew- 
developed  late  in  the  summer  in  New  York,  according  to  Charles  Chupp. 

Puccinia  hieraeii,  rust,  was  collected  on  T.  paludosum  var.  vulgare 
in  Wyoming  in  Fre.aont  County  by  W.  G.  Solheim  and  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming  campus,  Laramie  by  Charlotte  Goodding. 

Sphaerotheca  castagnei,  mildew,  was  reported  causing  a  trace  loss 
in  Connecticut. 

TEPKRCSIA  VIRGINIANA.   GOAT'S  RUE,  DEVIL'S  SHOESTRINGS: 

Raver elia  epiohylla  was  collected  at  Woodstock  Tower,  Virginia 
by  C.  A.  Ludwig  end  determined  by. J.  A.  Stevenson. 

TEUCRIUM  CANADENSE.   AMERICAN  GERMANDER: 

Percnosoora  sp.,  downy  mildew.   Oklahoma. 

THALICTRir  rCJlPENTALE.  ME/,DC~'.RUE: 

Pu<" c ini  :  rubigo-vera  agropyri ,  rust,  was  collected  in  Teton  County, 
Wyoming  by  W.  G.  Solheim  and  A.  Brenckle. 

TIGRIDIA  sp.,  TIGERFLGWER: 

Mosaic  (virus).  Washington,  in  Whatcom  County. 
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TRIGLOCHIN  MARITIMA.     ARROW  GRASS: 

Puc  cinla  aristiciae,  rust,   was  reported  -  from-  Laramie,  Wyoming  by 
W.  G.  Solheim.  "       " 

TRILLIUM  sp.,   TRILLIUM:    .  ; 

Sclerotium  delphinii,  crown  rot,  was  reported  from  New  Hampshire 
by  Cynthia  Wescott.  This  is  the  first  record  of  the  fungus -on  tri Ilium 
in  the  Survey  files   (PDR  23:309). 

TROLLIUS  ALBI FLORUS .     GLCBEFLOWER : 

Cylindrosporiurn.  montenegrinum  and  Phyllosticta  trollii  were  col- 
lected in  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,   Albany  County,  Wyoming  by  W.  G.  Solheim, 

TULIPA  spp.,   TULIP: 

Bo try ti s  tulipae,   blight ,   in  New  Jersey  was  reported  very  severe 
on   some  specimens  sent  to  the  State  Department   of  Plant- Pathology  for 
identification,   and   in  two  local  gardens.  Much  less  prevalent   in  New  York 
this  year  owing  to   the  dry  weather   (A.  W.   Dimock) .      In  Michigan,   Ray 
Nelson  reported,    "Less  rain  than  usual  in  Hay  and   June  resulted  in  re- 
ducing prevalence  of    'fire*    in  tulip  plantings.;"     Also  reported  less 
prevalent  in  Wisconsin  .and  much  less  prevalent  in  Minnesota.     Washington, 
in  Whitman  County. 

Ponicillium,  mold  rot .      Nov;  York . 

Sclerotinia     sp. ,  white  rot.     Washington. 

VACCINIUM  MEMBRANACEUM.      BIG  WHORTLEBERRY: 

Puc ciniastrum  gooppertianum  and'?,  myrtilli,   rusts,  were  collected 
in  the  Grand   Teton  National   Park,  Wyoming  by  W.   G.   Solheim. 

VERNONIA  BALDWINII.     BALDWIN  IRCNWEED:. 

Cere  os  p  or  a  sp.,   leaf  spot.     Oklahoma, 

VERONICA  spp.     SPEEDWELL: 

Puc  cinla  albulcnsis,   rust,   was  collected  on  V.   v;crmsk,ioldii  in 
Carbon  County,   Wyoming  by  W.   G.   Solheim  ^nJ,   J.   F.   Brencklo, 
Septoria  v  ronicae,    leaf  spot.      California. 

VIBURNUM  spp.     VIBURNUM:  . 

Cercospora  sp. ,   leaf  soot,  was  reported  in  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Valley  by  George  Y.   Young.     C.  varia,   leaf  spot,   on  V.   c-puHus  was  ob- 
served in  Oklahoma. 

He  te  rod  era  marioni,   root  knot  nematode,  was  reported  in  two 
localities  in  Los  Angeles  County  by  M.   R.   Harris. 
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Phytomona s  viburni,   bacterial  disease,  was  reported  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley  by  George  Y.   Young. 

Verticillium  sp.  ,   wilt,   has  been  observed  on  V.   tinus  in  a  nursery 
near  Portland,    Oregon  since  1933  (PDR  24:62). 

VIGUIERA  MULTI FLORA.     SHOWY  GOLDENEYE: 

Puccinia  aemulans,    rust,   was   collected  in  Teton  County,  Wyoming 
by  W.   G.  Solheim. 

VIOLA  spp.,   VIOLET: 

Cercospora  violae,   leaf   spot,    in  California  was  reported  severe 
in  several  places  in  San  Mateo  County  —   also  occurred  in  Alameda  County 
(H.  Earl  Thomas)  . 

Colletotrichum  violae-triccloris,   anthracnose,   was  observed  on 
V.   papilionacea,   butterfly  violet,   in  Oklahoma   (K.   S.   Chester). 

Heterodera  marioni,  root   knot  nematode.      Arizona. 

Sclcrotium  delphinii,    crown  ret,  was   reported  much  less  prevalent 
this  year  in  New  York  owing  to  the   dry  weather. 

Sphacelcma  violae ,    scab,  was  reported  from  Massachusetts  for    the 
first  time  by  0.   C.   Boyd  (PDR  23:346).     In  Pennsylvania,  R.   S.    Kirby 
reported  U  percent  loss  from  this  fungus. 

Sphaerotheca  humuli t   powdery  mildew.     Washington. 

XaNTHIUM  s^.      COCKLEBUR: 

Puccinia  xanthii,    rust,   was   reported  in  Oklahoma  by  W.  W.   Ray. 
In  Wyoming,   W.   G.   Solheim  made  collections  in  Sheridan  Count". 

YUCCA  FILaMENTCSA.      YUCCA: 

Coniothyrium  concent ri cum,   leaf   spot .     Texas. 

ZANTEDESCHIA  sp.      CALLA  LILY: 

Erwinia  aroideae,    soft  rot.      New  Jersey. 

Phytcohthcr :    crypto gea  richardiae,    root  rot,   was  the  most   serious 
fungus  disease  affecting   calla  lilies  in  New  Jersey,  according  to  the 
State  Department  of   Plant  Pathology.     Usual  prevalence  in  New  York 
(A.  W.   Dimock) . 

Spotted  wilt  (Lycopersicum    virus  3).     Washington,    in  Whitman 
County. 

ZINNIA  ELEGANS.     ZINNIA: 


Erysiohe  cichoracearum,    powdery  mildew,   was  reported  in  Texas, 
Minnesota,    and  Kansas. 

P h;,mia to t ri c hum  omnivorum,    root  ret.      Texas. 
Mosaic    (virus).     Texas. 
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ZOSTERA  MARINA.  EELGRASS: 

Wasting  disease.   Seme  recent  observations  and  reports  indicate 
recovery  of  eelgrass  at  various  points  along  the  Maine,  coast.   (PUR  24: 
116-118 ) . 

ZIGADENUS  spp: 


Puccinia  grumosa,   rust,  was  collected  on  Z.   ele  gans    and  Uromyces 
zygadeni.rust,    was  collected  on  Z.   gramineus  in  Albany  County,  Y/yoming 
by  W.G.  Solheim  and  C.  M.   Brown. 
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Actinomyces  sp.,  sweetpotato ,  189,  Albinism,  pepper,  261. 

271.  Al  >ugo  bliti,  Ama  ran  thus  retroflexus, 

scabies,  garden  beet,  253.  350. 

potato,  191,  287.  Candida,  Capsella  bursa-pastoris, 

Adeloous  balsamicola,  Abies  lasio-  355. 

carpa,  346.  horseradish,  285. 

Albinism,  Brassica  oleracea  var.  radish,  235. 

broccoli,  255.  ipomoeae-pandur ana  ,  Ip  ?ea 

peanut,  325.  hederacoa,  363. 
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Albugo  ipomoeae-panduranae ,    Ipomoea 
pandur ata ,   364 . 
sweetpotato,    271. 
occidentalis,    spinach,    293 . 
platensis ,    Boerhavia   erecta ,    353. 
tragopogcnis,    salsify,    294. 
Alkali  soil,    strawberry,    2C8. 
Alt  srnaria   spp.,    castor  bean,   332. 
Cornus   asperifolia,   339. 
cotton,    325,   326. 
flax,    228. 
garden  beet,  253. 
Hydrangea   sp. ,    364. 
Jussiaea  decurrens,   365. 
pepper,    260. 
summer  squashy  269. 
tobacco,    330. 
tomato,    192,   275. 
blight,    pes,   283. 
brassicae,   Brassica   oleracea  var. 
broccoli,   254. 
cabbage,    256. 
c a  ul  j- :'  1  ow  e  r ,   255. 
turnip,   2  59. 
carotae-,    carrot,   27C. 
cucumerina,   cantaloupe,   263. 
cucumber'',    265. 
squash,    2 6 7. 
watermelon ,    2.62 . 
dianthi,   Dianthus   caryophyllus , 

358.     • 
herculea,    cabbage,    256. 
cauliflower,   2  55. 
radish,    285. 
radicina,    carrot,    270. 
solani,   eggplant,    286. 
peppei ,    260. 
potato,    191,    287. 
tomato,    194,    274. 
tenuis-,    Bryophyllum  pinna  turn,   353. 
tomato,    tomato r  194,    274. 
A  ngi  dLna  t  r  i  i  i  c  i ,  •  whe  at ,    23  0 . 
Angular  yellow  soot,    peach:,   299. 
Aahanomyces  cochlioides,    sugar  beet, 

•333. 
euteicbss,  \pea,    283. 
Aphelenchoi'des  f ragariae , 

Chrysanthemum  spp.,   356. 
f ragariae,    strawberry,   208,  301. 
Arachnopeziza  aurelia,   Quercus    sp., 
342. 


Armd.llaria  mellea,   Acer  spp.,    336. 

black    oak,    342. 
cherry,   313. 
Genistra  sp.,   361. 
mountain  ash,    342) 
Norway  maple,    342. 
Paeonia  spp.,   368. 
peach,    295. 
Rosa   spp.,    372. 
sugar  maple,    342. 
Thuja  spp, ,  349. 
Ascochyta  sp. ,    Clematis  spp.,  356. 
Erica  sp. ,    359« 
green  peas,    198,   199* 
pea,    284. 

white  sweet  clover,    240. 
caulicola,   sweet  clover,    240. 
graminieola,  barley,    226. 
imperfecta,   alfalfa,    238. 
lethalis,    sweet   clover,  240. 
pinodella,    pea,    284. 
pinodella,    vetch,  242. 
pisi,    pea,    284,    see  also  Mycosphae- 

r  el  la.  pinod  e  s  • 
r b ei ,   rhubarb ,   286. 
Asia,    eastern,    host  index  of   plant 

pathogens  end  virus  disease: 
in,    93-123. 
Aspergillus  spp.,   cotton,   325. 
field  corn,   234. 
sweetpotate,    271. 
niger,    field  corn,    234 
grape,    322. 
onion,    248. 
ochraceus ,    field  corn,   234. 
Asperisporium  caricae,   papaya,    300. 
Astci    yellows   (virus),    Calendula 
officinalis,   354. 
celery,   2  52. 
lettuce,    273. 
Atropellis   piniphila,   Pinus  ponderosa 


348. 


B 


Bacillus   sp . ,    sugar  beet,    333. 
Bacteria,    in  Hawaii  and  their  hosts, 

76-77. 
Bacterial  wilt,    tobacco,    202. 
Bacterium  dissclvens,    see  Erwinia 

carotovora. 
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Bacterium  racri,  see  Phytcmonas  mori. 
Baldwin  spot,  apple,  see  bitter  pit. 
Basidiophora  entospora,    Callistephus 

chinensis,   354. 
Big  vein -(virus) .    lettuce,    273. 
Bitter  pit   (non-par.),    apple,   310. 
Black  bundle,   corn,    137. 
Blrck-end  (non-par.),   pear,   313. 
Black  heart   (non-par.),   celery,   252. 
•Black  leaf   soot,   Diosoyrcs    sod., 

339". 
Black  ring   (virus),    Brassica  oleracea 

var.   broccoli,    255. 
Brassica  oleracea  var.   italica, 

255. 
cauliflower,  2  56. 
Black   root   and.  root  rot    (undet), 

strawberry,  203,  304. 
Black  spot   (non-par.),  garden  beet, 

253. 
Blakemore  yellows,    see  leaf 

variegation. 
Blast   (non-par.),    oats,   135,   226. 
Blight,   hops,   328. 
Blight   (bacterial) ,   Ulmus  parvi- 

foiia,   345. 
Blight   (non-par.),    garden  beet, 

253. 
blight   (undet.),   Matthiola  sod., 

367. 
Blight  and  dieback    (undet.),    Thuja 

sop.,    349. 
Blossom  blight   (non-par.),   cherry, 

315. 
Blossom-end  rot  (non-par.),    pepper, 
261. 
tomato,    193,   195,   278. 
Blotchy  rinening  (non-oar.),   tomato, 

273. 
Blue-green  algae,   blue  grass,   242. 

clover,    242. 
Botryosphaeria  ribis,   red  cur- rant, 

319. 
Botryosporium  pulchrum,    tomato,   275.. 
Botrytis  sp . ,   Antirrhinum  majus,   351. 

Delphinium  sop.,    357. 

Dianthus  carycphryllus ,    358. 

grape,   322. 

Lilium  spp. ,   366. 

onion,    248. 


Botrytis  sp. ,    Paeonia  Epp.J    368. 
allii,   onion,   248. 
cinerea,    Euphorbia  spp.,    36O. 
Gladiolus  spp.,    362. 
lettuce,    272. 
Lilium  spp.,    366. 
strawberry,   302. 
elliptica,   Lilium  spp.,    366. 
tulipae,   Tulipa  spp.,    376. 
Bcydia  insculpta,   Ilex  sop.,    340. 
Breaking   of  blossoms,  Dianthus 

caryophyllus ,   3  59. 
Bremia  lactucae,   lettuce,   272. 

Sonchus   oleraceus,    374. 
Brown   rcot   rot   (undet.),    tobacco,    332. 
Bubakia  crotonis,   Croton  monanth ogynus , 

357. 
Bumpy  peach  (virus),   peach,   293. 
Bunchy  top,   eggplant,    286. 
tomato,    279. 


Calico   (undet.),    peach,   299. 
Canker,    Boysenberry,    320. 

ho os,    328. 
Canker -stain,   London  plane  tree,    340. 
Capnodium  sp . ,   Citrus   sinensis,   300. 

Pinus   strobus,    348. 
Ceoh?losDorium  sp.,   Dicspyros    spo. , 
339. 
acremonium,   corn,   187. 
field  corn,   234. 
Ceratostomella   sp.,    London  plane  tree, 
341. 
Platanus  oc  cidentalis  ,   341. 
fimbriata,    sweetpotato,   189,    271. 
ulmi,   Ulmus   spp.,   344. 
Cercospora  sp.,   Ambrosia  trifida,    350, 
Catalpa  spp.,   338. 
Hibiscus   rosa-sinensis,   363. 
Hvmenocallis  occidental is,   364. 
peanut,    325. 
strawberry,    302. 
Vernonia  baldwinii,   376. 
V  iburnum  sp  j  . ,    J]  6 . 
scalyphae,    Acaiyphya  ostryaefolia, 

350. 
althaeina,   Althaea,  rosea,  350. 
cotton,    326. 
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Cercospora  antipus:, Lonicera  sp.,    366 
apii,    celery,    250. 
apii  carotae,    carrot,    2?0. 
apii-pastinacae,    parsnip,    280. 
arborescentis,   Hydrangea   arbores- 

cens,   364. 
asparagi,   asparagus,    252. 
beticola,   Beta  vulgaris  raacrorhiza 
254. 

ga  rden  beet,    253. 

sugar  beet,    200,   333. 
capsici,    pepper,  260. 
catalpae,    Catalpa  spa.,    338. 
chenopcdii,   Chenopcdium  hybridum, 

355. 
citrullina,  watermelon,    262. 
cruent a ,    c  owpe a ,   2  42 . 
flag.ellaris,   Phytolacca  americana, 

370. 
f u  s  c  a ,    pe  c  an  ,    32/;. 
gaurae,    Gaura  biennis,    36 1. 
medicagini.  ,    alfalfa,    238. 
meliae,,   Melia  azedarach,   367. 
minim-,    pear,   317. 
moricola.j  Morus  alba,   311. 
nicotianae,    tobacco,   330. 
oryzae,   rice,    223. 
pa  c  hypu  s ,    H  e  1  i  a  n  t  hu  s   s  pp. ,    3  6  3 . 
personata,    peanut,    325. 
pittospori,   Pittosporum  spa.,    371. 
rhododeiaari ,  Rhododendron 
oatawbiense,    372. 
ricmella,    castor  bean,    332. 
rosicola.,   Rosa   spa.,   372. 
rosigena,   Rosa  sap.,    372. 
smilacina,   Smilax  bona-nox,    374. 
sorghi,   Sorghum  halapense,    246. 
varia,   Viburnum  opulus,    376. 
yariioolor,   Paecnia   sap.,    369  • 
vignae,   eowpea,    242. 
violae,  Viola   sop.,    377. 
zebrina,   Trifolium  hybridum,   241. 

Trifolium  pratense,    241. 
Cer  cosporella  albo-maculan  s, 

Bras sic a  chinensis,   254. 

petsai   cabbage,   259. 

turnip,    259. 
herpotrichoid.es,   wheat,   230,   231. 
pastinacae,   parsnip,    280. 
rubi,  blackberry,   319. 


.Cercosporella  rubi,   dewberry,    320. 
Cerebella  andropogonis,    Axonopus 
compressus,   244. 
Tri oh  olaena  repens ,   247 . 
Check  list   of  fungi,  bacteria,   nemato 
and  viruses  occurring  in 
Hawaii,    1-91. 
, Chlorosis,    Buxus  sempervirens  ,  354. 
Camellia  japonic a,    355. 
C  a  t  ai  oa  sp  p . ,    338. 
cherry,   315. 
Choisya  ternata,   356. 
Citrus  grandis,   3QQ. 

Gladiolus   spa.,   262. 

huckleberry,    304. 

Ilex   spp.,    340. 

Italian  prune,    313. 

Ligustrum  sap.,    366. 

peach,   206. 

peanut,   325. 

Que  re  us   pa lus  iris ,    343 • 

Rosa   spa. ,    373. 

sour  cherry,    315. 

Spiraea  spo.,   374. 

s we  e t   c  lie  r r y ,    31 5 . 

Thuja   spp., "349. 
CLoanephcra  sp.,    Hiuiscus   spa.,    363. 
.  conjuncta,    cotton,    326. 

Ipoiiloea   spa.,    364. 

okra,    271. 

pea,   284. 

Petunia  spa.,    370. 
cucurbitarum,    cowpea,    2k 2. 

okra,    271. 
Cintractia  subinclusa,   Carex  rostrata>j 

355. 
Cladcsporium,    grape,    322. 
carpophilum,    peach,   206, 

plum,    316, 
cucumerinum,    cantaloupe , 

squash,    2o7. 

summe  r  s  qu  :•  s  h ,  26  9 . 
ef.tusum,  pecan,  324. 
fulvum,  tomato,  275. 
herbarum,  pepper,  260. 
paeoniae,  Paeonia  spp.,  369. 
pi  s  ico  1  a ,  pe  a ,  284 . 
Claviceps  sp. ,  Agropyron  smithii,  243*' 

Agrcpyron  trachycaulum,  243 


295. 
263. 
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Claviceps   sp.  ,   Elymus   see.  ,    2/+5. 
purpurea,    Agrepyrcn  repens ,    243. 
Agropyron  spicat&m,   243. 
barley,    226. 
•rye,    132,   229. 
wheat,    230. 
Clitocybe  tabesceris,   tung-oil  tree, 

32$. 
Coccomyces  hiemalis,    cherry,  207,    313. 
lutescens,    chokecherry,   335. 
prunophorae,    plum,  316. 
Cold  injury,   tobacco,    332. 
Coleosoorium  solidaginis,   Callistephus 
chine nsis,    354. 
Pinus  resinosa,    348. 
Colletotrichum  sp.,   African   succulent 
Euphorbias,   36O. 
Euphorbia  fimbriata,    36O. 
pepper,    260. 
antirrhini,    Antirrhinum  ma jus, 

351. 
circinans,    onion,    243. 
destructivum,   alfalfa,    238. 

Melilotus   alba,   240'. 
falcatum,    sugar  cane  ,    334. 
fruit  rot,   tomato,    276. 
graminicolum,   A^ros tis   alba,    243. 

alfalfa,    233. 

red  and  white  clovers,    241. 

rye,    I83,    229. 

Sorghum  vulgare  sudanense,   2 

wheat,   231. 
hihisci,   Hibiscus   spp,,   363. 
lagenarium,    cantaloupe,    263. 

cucumber,    266. 

squash,   267. 

watermelon,    262. 
lindemuthianum,   bean,    196,    281. 

cowpes ,   242. 

green  beans ,   196. 
lini,    flax,    228. 
nigru.:,    pepper,    260. 
phomoid es ,    t  cma to ,   27 5 . 


spinaciae,    spinach,    293. 
trifolii,   alfalfa,   238. 
vLolae-tricoloris,   Viola 

papilionacea,    377. 
Coniothyrium  sp.,   ULnus   spp.,    344. 
concent m cum,    Yucca  filamentosa, 

377. 


Coniothyrium  wernsdorf1' iae,    Rosa  sop, 

372. 
Coppe  r  in  j  ary ,   ch  er ry ,   315. 
C coper  russetting,  apole,    311. 
Cor:'   (non-par.),    apple,    310. 

cherry,   315. 
Corticium  micros clerotia,  fig,   301. 
sasakii,   Cynodon  dactylon,   244. 
solani,  bean,    281. 

cabbage,    256. 

c  a  ulifl  ow  er ,   255. 

Cichorium  endivia,   261. 

cotton,    326. 

lettuce,    272. 

potato,   2  87. 

sweet potato,    271. 

tomato,    275. 
stevensii,   fig,    301. 

Pittosporum  spp. ,    371. 
Coryneum  bei jerinckii,    almond,  324. 

apricot,    312. 

peach,   295. 

prune ,    31 2 . 


Prunus  ema  rg  in  a  ti 


£4. 


op. 


336. 


s  we  e  t  ch  e  rry ,   31 4 . 
cardinale,  Monterey  cypress,   346. 
Cracked  stem  (non-par.),   celery,   252. 
Cracking   (non-par.),    cherry,    315. 
Crazy  lop,    almond,    324. 
cotton,   327. 
46.  Crinkle   (virus),   Pelargonium 
strawberry,    208,   304. 
Crinkle  leaf,    cotton,    327. 
Cronartium  sp.,   Que  reus  alba 
Quercus  macrocarpa,    336. 
Quercus   rubra,    336. 
cerebrum,    Pinus  banks iana,    343. 
comptoniae,   Pinus  spp.,    348. 
harknessii,    Pinus  ponder os a,    348. 
guercuum,   Pinus  sop.,   348. 
ribicola,   black    currant,    319. 
currant,    319. 
gooseberry,    318. 
Rites,    343,    372. 
white   pine,   348,   372. 
Crown  and  shoot   rot,   milo,   see  milo 

disease. 
Crown  girdle  (undet.),   pear,  318. 

Lung-oil  tree,    325 • 
Crown  rot   (undet.),   garden  beet,    254 


369. 
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Gryptosporeila  viticola,    grape,   323. 
Cucumber  mosaic    (virus),    celery,    252. 

sweet  pepper,    261. 
Cumminsiella   san guinea,   Berberis 

aquifolium,    353. 
Curly  top   (virus),    bean,    283. 

Beta  vulgaris  macrorhiza,   254. 
cantaloupe,    265. 
cucumber j   26?. 
dry  beans,   197. 
garden  beet,    253. 
pepper,    26l. 
potato,    291. 
squash,    268. 
sugar  beet,    200,    334. 
swi  s  s   ch  a r d ,    254. 
tomato,   193,  195,   278. 
Curvularia  lunata,    rice,   228. 
Cuseuta  sc.,   Ambrosia  trifida,   350, 
Antirrhinum  ma jus,   3  51. 
eggplant,    286. 
Heliarithus   spp.,   363. 
torus  to,    275. 
arvensis,    alfalfa,    233. 
Cutting  ret,   Azalea  spp. ,  353. 
Cyanospora  albicedrae,    Juniperus 

mexicana,    347. 
Cycloconium  oleaginum,    olive,    312. 
Cyiindroa peri  urn  sp.,    Amorpha  fruti- 
cosa,    351. 
Fraxinus   spp.,   340. 
Fraxinus  toumeyi,    340. 
consociatum,    Acer  glabram,   336. 
filipendulae.    Spiraea  spp. $    374. 
r  r i  s  eurr. ,   Sapi.n  dus   d  rummondi  i ,   3  73 . 
r.ontenegrinum,   Trollius  albiflorus 

"376. 
oculatum,   Populus   deltoides,   341. 
spiraeicola,    Spiraea   lucida,   374. 
Cytosocra   sp. ,    Acer  spp.,   336. 
Pic  .-a   sop.,   347. 
Pic>.-:      pungens,   347. 
Populus  spp',,    341. 
Ulmus  spp. ,    344. 
chrysosoerma,    Populus   spp.,    341* 

Salix  spp. ,    343. 
sacchari,    sugar   cane,   334. 

D 

Damping-off,  broadleaves,  335. 
conifers,  335. 


Damping-off,  Pinus  ponderosa,  335,  3V 

Pinus  resiriesa,  346. 

sugar  beet,  200. 

Dark  center  (non-par.),   turnip,   259. 

Dasyscypha     sp.  ,    Pseudotsuga  taxif  olis 

348. 
Dead  hills,   hops,    323. 
Deficiency  diseases,    cotton,    201,    327. 

tobacco,    202. 
Dendrophoma  obscurans,    strawberry,   30* 
Diachea  leucopeda,    strawberry,    302. 
Diamond  canker    (undet. ) ,    prune,    313. 
Diaporthe   batatatis,    sweet  potato,   271*'' 
phaseclorum,   lima  bean,    230. 
sojae,    soybean,    240. 
Dibotryon  merbesum,    cherry,   314. 
prune,    313. 
Prunus  maritima,   316. 
Didymella  applanata,   raspberry,    320. 
Diclymeliina  macrospora,   Iris   sp. ,   3^4. 
Dieback,   Azalea  spp.,    353. 
Boysenberry,    320.    • 
Calluna  vulgaris,   355. 
cherry,    315. 
,  filbert,    324. 
prune,   313. 

Robinia  pseudoacacia,   343. 
Rosa   sppV,   373. 
Taxus  cuspidata ,    349. 
Diplocarpon  earliana,    strawberry,   208, 
302. 
rosae,   Rosa  spp..,    373. 
Diplodia   sp. ,    Allium  sativum,    250. 
corn,    186,    187,   233. 
Rosa   sop.,    373. 
,  sweet   corn,   138,    237. 

caryogena,    Carya  cordiformis,    338. 
gossypiria,    cotton,   325,    326. 
longis'pora, '  Que  reus  prinus,    342. 
natalensis,    Citrus  limonia,   300. 
lubericola,    sweetpotatb ,    272. 
zeae,    corn,    136,   x87. 
Disccsia  artocreas,    Cercis  canadensis, 

339. 
Ditylenchus   dipsaci,   alfalfa,    233. 

Allium  sativum,   250. 

narcissus,   140. 

onion,   248. 

strawberry,    302. 
Dormant  hills,   hops,    328. 
Dothichiza  populea,   Populus  spp.,   341. 
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Dothiorella  sp. ,  tung-oil  tree,  325. 

ulmi,  Ulmus  spo. ,  344. 
Drought  injury,  birch,  338. 

cabbage ,  256 . 

cherry.  315. 

field  corn,  237. 

horsechestnut ,  337. 

ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
•  336. 

pea,  285. 

oeach,  300. 

pear,  318. 

Picea  3pp.,  348. 

Pinus  sylvestris,  348. 

wheat,  233. 
Drought  and  heat  injury,  oats,  226. 

potato,  293. 

strawberry,    304. 
Drought    spot    (non-par.),    prune,    313  • 
Dwarf,    strawberry,   2C8. 


E 


Ear  rots,    corn,    186,   187,    234. 
Elsinoe  ampelina,    grape,    323. 
veneta,   blackberry,    319. 
Boysenberry ,    320. 
dewberry,    320. 
raspberry,    320. 
youngbe r ry ,    322 . 
Elytroderma  deformans,   Pinus 

ponder os a,   348. 
Endothia  parasitica,    chestnut,    338. 
Entomosporium  sp  . ,   crabanple,    336. 
hawthorn,    336, 
thuemenii,    Crataegus  spp.,    339. 
Entyloma   sp.,    Physalis   sp.,    370. 
dahlias,   Dahlia   spp.,   357. 
nymphaea,   Nymphaea  odorata,    368. 
oryzae,   rice,    228. 
Erwinia  amylcvora,    aoole,    204,    205, 
'  304. 
Crataegus   sop.,   339. 
pear,    203,    317. 
Pyracantha  sp. ,    371. 
quince.    301. 
aroideae,   Delphinium  spp.,    358. 

Zantedeschia  sp.,    377. 
carotovora,   Brussels  sprouts,    259 • 
cabbage,    257. 
carrot,   270. 


Erwinia  carotovora,    cauliflower ,  2  55* 

celery,    251. 

field  corn,  235. 

Iris   sp.,   364. 

onion,   248. 

potato,   287. 

squash,    268. 

tobacco,    330. 

tomato,    275. 
lapsa,   field   corn,    235. 

sorghum,   230. 
phytophthora,    potato,   190,   238. 
tracheiphila,    cantaloupe,    264. 

cucumber,   266. 

watermelon,  262. 

winter  squash,  268. 
Erysiphe  sp.,  Euphorbia  sp. ,  360. 
cichoracearum,  cantaloupe,  264. 

cucumber,  266. 

Kelianthus  spp.,  363. 

Phlox  spp.,  370.' 

salsify,  294. 

squash,  263. 

sunflower,  238. 

Taraxacum  spp .  ,  375 • 

wi  rt e  r  s  qua sh ,  268. 

Zinnia  elegans,  377. 
graminls,  barley,  181,  226. 

Dactylis  glomerata,  245. 

cats,  225. 

rye,  229. 

turnip,  259. 

wheat,  231. 
polygoni,  bean,  231. 

Brassica  cieracea  var.  napo- 
brassica,  254. 

cabbage,  257. 

cowpea,  242. 

Delphinium  spp.,  358. 

green  beans,  196. 

pea,  284. 

Phaseolus  aureus,  230. 

Polygonum  buxi forme,  371. 

red  clover,  241. 
Excbasidium  burtii ,  Azalea  spp.,  352. 

vaccinii,  Azalea  spp.,  352. 

Exosporium  concentricum,  Euonymus 

japonic  a,  36  0. 

F 

Fabraea  so.,  crabaople,  336. 
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Fabraea  sp. ,  hawthorn,  336. 

maculata,  Crataegus  spp.,  339. 
pear,  203 >  317. 
quince,  3 CI. 
False  blossom  (virus),  cranberry, 

322. 
Fasciation,  yew,  see  witches' 

broom. 
Filiform  mosaic  (cucurbit  virus), 

torn- to,  279. 
Femes  sp. ,  horsechestnut,  337. 

annosus  ,  Kalmia  latifolir? ,  365. 

Pic ©a  spp. ,  347. 
apolanatus ,  Robinia  pseudoacacia, 

343. 
fraxinophilus,  Fraxinus  lanceolata, 


iguiarius,  Salix  snp.,  343 • 
Foot' rots,  corn,  186,  187,  236. 

rye,  183. 

wheat,  178,  179. 
Frcnching  (non-par. ) ,  tobacco,  332. 
Frost  injury,  apple,  311. 

cherry,  315. 

peach,  300. 

pear,  318. 

plum,  317. 

prune,  313. 

Syringa  vulgaris,  375. 
Frost  killing,  Abies  concolpr,  335. 

broadleavcs,  335. 

conifers,  335. 

Pseudotsuga   taxifolia,   335. 
Fruit  gumming   (non-par.),   peach j    299 • 
Fruit   pox,    tomato,   278. 
Fruit   rots,,    strawberry,    208. 

tomato,    192,   194. 
Fumago    s  30. ,    Ilex   spp.  ,    34C. 

Quoi-  cus   sop.,    3 42 . 
.  va  g an  s ,    F  a  gu  s  5  pp'%. ,    339. 
Fungi',    of  Mount  Shasta,   California, 
,  .  host  index  to,    1?5-I33» 

in  Hawaii  and  their   hosts,    37- 
76. 
Fusarium  .sp, ,  Agrcstis  spp.,   243. 

asparagus,    252. 

barley,    180. 

bean,    281. 

cantaloupe,   264. 

celery,   251. 


Fusarium  spp.,    cotton,  325,  326. 

Dahlia   spo. ,   357. 

Dianthus  caryophyllus,  358. 

field  corn,  235,  236. 

Fressia  sp. ,  36 1. 

Gladiolus  spp.,  362. 

green  peas,  198,  199. 

Iris  kaempferi,  364. 

Narcissus  sp.,  36?. 

oats,  225. 

onion,  248. 

pea,  283,  284. 

Pelargonium  spp.,  369.' 

pepper,  260. 

potato',  190,  288. 

Primula  sp.,  371. 

sorghum,  230. 

spinach,  293. 

summer  §  quash,  269. 

sweet  corn,  138,  237. 

sweetpotato,    272. 
'    Taxus  cusp.idata,   349. 

tobacco,   330. 

wheat,    231. 

white  sweet   clover,   240. 

winter   squash,    26  9. 

Zucchini  squ  a. sh  ,   26  9  • 
apii,   celery,   251. 
aoii  pallidum,   celery,    251. 
a  ve  na  c  eu  r;  l  ,   pea  eh  ,   29  5 . 

potato,    283. 
bulbigenum  batatas,    sweet potato, 

189,   272. 
bulbigenum  lycopersici,   tomato,    19 

194,    275. 
bulbigenum  niveum,   watermelon,    262 
bulbigenum  niveum  f.2,   cantaloupe, 

264. 

bulbigenum  tracheiphilum,    cowpea,  242 
c onglut inane ,    c abbage ,  2  57. 

cauliflower-,  255. 

callistephi ,   Callistephus 
chine  n;.  is,    354. 
heterosoorium,    Axonoeus   compressus 

244. 
javanicuri,   summer  squash,   269. 
lini,   flax,   223. 
moniliforme,  cotton,    325>      326. 

field    corn,    235. 

sugar   cane  ,  334. 
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Fusarium  nivale,   Agrostis    spo.,   243. 
orthoceras  longius,    strawberry, 

302. 
orthoceras  pisi,    pea,    284. 
oxysporum,    sweetpotato ,    139,    272. 
oxysoorvr     f.l,    ootatc ,    288. 
oxysporum  f.2.,    sweetootato,    189, 

.272. 
oxysoorura  f.8.    pea,   284. 
oxysporum  gladioli,    Gladiolus 

spp.,    362. 
oxysoorum  medicaginis,    alfalfa, 

238. 
oxvsoorum  nicctianae,    tobacco, 

330. 
pernicicsum,   mimosa,   337. 
radicicola,    potato,   288. 
root  rot,   carrot,   270. 
solani  eumartii,    potato,   288. 
solani  var.  martii  f.2,   pea,    283. 
solani  var.   niartii  f.3,  bean,    281, 
spinaciae,    spinach,   293. 
vasinfectum,    cotton,    201,   325, 

326. 
vasinfectum  zonatum  f.l,   onion, 

248  • 
vri.lt ,   ca  s aba  mel  o n ,    26  5 . 
cotton,   146,    147. 
honey  dew  melon,    265. 
Fusicladium  eriobotryae,    loquat, 

301. 
salici perdum,   SalAx   spp.,    343. 
tremulae,    Populus  spp.,    341. 
Fusicoccuin  sp. ,  Pyracantha   sp. ,   371. 
Fusisporium  rubi,  dewberry,    321. 
raspberry,    321. 


Ganoderma  so.,   Colutea   arborescens, 

356. 
Gibberella   spo.,    field  corn,    236. 
sweet  corn,    237. 
saubinetii,    see  G.    zeae. 
zeae,   barley,   181,    226. 
field  corn,    235. 
oats,   225. 
rye,    229. 

wheat,   178,   179,   231. 
Girdle    (non-par.),    garden  beet,    253. 


Gloeodes  pomigena,   apple,   305. 

pear,   317. 
Gloeosporium  spp.,   Acer  spp.,   336. 
Ivephthytis  sp.,    368. 
Rosa   sop.,   373. 
apocryptum,  Acer  spp.,    336. 
catalpae,    Catalpa  spo.,   33#. 
fagi,   Fagiis  spp..,  339. 
perennans,   aoole,    see  Keofabraea 

perennans. 
ulini,    Ulmus  americana ,   3'i4. 
Ulmus  pumila,    344. 
Glomerella  cingulata,   apple,   204,   205, 
305/ 
Ligustrum  spp.,    366. 
pepper,   260. 

Symphoricarpos   spp.,   374. 
gossypii,   cotton,   201,    325,   326. 
.    piperata,    pep]»r,    260. 
Gnomonia  leptostyla,   black  walnut,   340, 
ulmea,    Ulmus    sop.,   344. 
veneta,   Platanus    spp.,   341. 
Quercus    spp.,   342. 
sycamore,    342. 
Graphiola  phoenicis,    Phoenix  sp. ,    370. 

Phoenix  canariensis,   370. 
Green  mosaic   (virus),    sugar  cane,   334. 
Greene  mottle,   apple,    310. 
Guignardia  aesculi,    horsechestnut ,    337. 
bidwellii,   grape,    209,  323. 

Parthenocissus  quinquefolia,   369. 
Parthenocissus  tricuspidata,    369. 
vaccinii ,    cranberry,    322. 
Gyninoconia  peckiana,   black  raspberry, 
320. 
blackberry,   319. 
wild  blackberry,    319* 
Gymnosoorangium  sp  . ,   Amelanchier   sp  . , 
350.     . 
apple,    204,   205,    306. 
Crataegus  spp.,    336,   339. 
Junioerus  monosperma,   347. 
Malus   spo. ,    336. 
betheli,    Juniperus   sccpulorum,    347. 
clavariaeforme,    Jumnerus   communis 

ciepressa,   347. 
davipes,   apple,    305. 
Crataegus  sop.,   339. 
flowering   crab,    340. 
Juniperus  spp.,    347. 
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Gymnosporangium  clavioes,    quince, 
301. 
exiguum,    Juniperus  mexicana,    347* 
flcrif  orme,    Juniperus    spp.  ,    347 • 
glob os urn,    apple,    306. 
Crataegus  sop.,    339. 
Juniperus  spp.,    346,    347- 
juniperi-virginianae,    apple,   306. 
jurri  peri-virginianae ,    fl ©wering 
crab,    340. 
Juniperus   spp,,   346,   347. 
Juniperus  chinensis,   347. 
juniperinum,    Juniperus  communis 

depressa,    347. 
nelsoni,    Juniperus  sop.,   347. 
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Hail  injury,    pear,   318. 

prime,    313. 
Hair    sprout,    potato,    291. 
Hawaii,    check  list  of   fungi,   bacteria 
nematodes,    and  viruses  in, 
1-91. 
Heart   rot,    sugar  beet,    334. 
Heat  canker,    flax,  228. 
He-:  t   in  j ury ,    cabbage ,    256. 
field  corn,    237. 
pea,   285. 
Tsuga  spp.,   349. 
wheat,    233. 
Helminthosporium  spp.,    Agrostis   spa,, 
'243. 
Allium  sativum,    2  50. 
barley, ,180. 
field  corn ,   236. 
Poa  spp. ,    246 . 

Sbenotaphrum  s ecu nda turn,    246. 
undetermined  Gramineae,    247. 
whe   t,    231. 
avenae,    oats,   225. 
bromi,    B.romus  sop.,    244. 
foot  roi: ,   barley     180. 
gramineum,    barley,    180,    227. 
oryzae,,    see  Gohiobolus  miyabeanus, 
papillosum,,   aiple,   306. 
sativum,    barley,    227. 

whe  a  b ,    231 . 
turcicum,    corn,   187. 
field  corn,   236. 


Helminthosporium  turcicum,    sorghum, 
230. 

Sorghum  vulgare   sudanense,    246. 

sweet  corn,  237. 
Heterodera  marioni,   Althaea  rosea,      35C 

American-Egyptian  cotton,   143. 

Antirrhinum  ma jus ,  351. 

bean,  138,  147,  281. 

Brabham  peas,  139. 

cantaloupe,  264. 

carrot,  270. 

celery,  251. . 
.chemical  treatment  of  soil,  150. 

Chinese  lily,  141. 

cigar-wrapper  tobacco,  143. 

clover,  241. 

corn,  139. 

cotton,  139,  146,  201,  326. 

cowoea,  138,  139,  242. 

crop  plants,  142. 

cucumber,  266. 
,  .     effect  of  crop  rotation,  145. 

eggplant,  286. 

Euonymus  spp.,  360. 

Gardenia  j  a sminoide  s ,  36 1 . 

Ge  1  s  emium  s  em  p  er vi  r  ens ,  361 . 

Gladiolus  spp.,  362. 

globe  ai'ti choke,  269. 

grasses,  143. 

hops,  329. 

huckleberry,  304. 

Ipomoea  purpurea,  364. 

Lespedeza  stipulacea,  139. 

lettuce,  273. 

L  i g u s t rum  spp.,  366. 

Ligustrum  lucidum  compactum,  366, 

lima  bean,  139. 

Nancy  Hall  sweet  pots  to,  141. 

Nicotiana  spp.,  IZlO. 

okra,  271. 

Paeonia  spp. ,  369. 

Paper  .."hi  to  narcissus,  141. 

pea,  234. 

peach ,  29o. 

peanut,  139. 

Petunia  spp..,  370. 

Pinus  la'mbertiana,  139* 

potato,  142,  145,  288. 

resistance  in  Nicotiana,  139. 

Roc-a  spp. ,  373. 
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Heterodera  marioni,   snap  bean,    139* 
soybean,    139. 
strawberry,    302. 
sweetpotato,    272. 
tobacco,   145,   330. 
torn  to,    139,   HI  i   146,    149, 

192,   276. 
turnip,    2$9. 
Ulmus   spp.,    345. 
Viburnum  spp.,    376. 
Viola   spp.,   377. 
watermelon,   150,    262. 
weeds,   142. 
marioni  infestation,   148. 
Heterosporium  echinulatum,   Dianthus 
caryophyllus ,    358. 
gracile,    Belamcanda  chinensis, 
353. 
Iris    so.,    see  Didymellina 
macrospora* 
phlei,   Phleum  pratense,   246. 
variabile,    spinach,    293. 
Hooperburn   ( leaf hopper) ,    potato,   191, 

292. 
Host  index,    fungi  of  Mount  Shasta, 
California,    125-133. 
plant  pathogens  and  virus 

diseases,   eastern  Asia, 
92-123. 
Hyalopsora  pplypodii,    Cystcpteris 

sp.,    357. 
Hypodermella  nervisequia,   Pseudotsuga 

taxifclia,   348. 
Hypoxylon   sp.,   Platanus   occidentalis, 
341. 
atropunctata,    Quercus   spp.,    342. 


Index,    hoct,    fungi  of  Mount   Shasta, 

California,   125-133. 
plant  pathogens  and   virus 

diseases,    eastern  Asia, 

93-123. 
Internal  breakdown,  apole,    310. 
Internal   cork   (non-par.),   apple, 

310. 
Interveinal  chlorosis    (non-par.), 

chestnut,  338. 


K 


Kabatiella  caulivora,  clover,  241. 
Kuehneola  uredinis,  blackberry,  319. 


Leaf  blight  (non-par.),  Arbutus 

menziesii,  337. 
Leaf  blotch  (sterile  fungus),  rice, 

229. 
Leaf  cast,  Abies  spp.,  346. 
Leaf-casting  yellows  (virus),  peach,  29k 
Leaf  curl  (undet.),  prune,  313 « 
Leaf  curl  (virus),  raspberry,  322. 
Leaf  drop,  prune,  313. 

Robinia  pseudoacacia,  343. 
Leaf  mottle,  Fagus  spp.,  339. 
Leaf  necrosis  (undet.),  turnip,  259. 
Leafroll  (virus),  potato,  190,  291. 
Leaf  scorch,  Acer  sp^.,   337 • 
Fagus  sop.  ,  340. 
prune,  313. 
Leaf  scorch  and  blight  (non-par.), 

Pseudotsuga  taxifolia,  349. 
Leaf  spot  (non-par.),  Camellia  .jaoonica. 

355. 
Phleum  pratense,  246. 
Leaf  spotting  (undet.),  prune,  313. 
Leaf  spotting  and  defoliation  (undet.), 

peach,  299. 
Leaf  variegation,  strawberry,  2C8,  303. 
Leptosphaeria  coniothyrium,  blackberry, 

319. 
Boysenberry,  320. 
dewberry.  320. 
gooseberry,  318. 
raspberry,  321. 
Rosa  spp. ,  373. 
youngberry,  322. 
Leptosphaeria  salvinii,  rice,  228. 
Lent  othyri  urn  acerimim,  Acer  saccharum, 
336. 
periclymeni,  Lonicera  sp. ,  366. 
pomi,  apple,  306. 
near,  317. 
Lime  sulfur  injur;/,  cherry,  315. 
Little  peach  (virus),  peach,  298. 
Lophodermium  sp.,  Rhododendron  spp.,  37^ 
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Lcphodermium  pinastri,   Pinus    spo., 
348. 
rhododendri ,    Rhododendron 
catawoiense,    372. 
Lycogala  epidendrum,   Pinus   sop. , 
"  3A|8. 


M 


Maprophpma  candollei,    Buxus   semper- 
virens,    354. 
negu ncl i ni s ,    Acer  ne gundo ,    337. 
nervi  cc  la ,    Quor  cu  s  sp p . ,    3 42  • 
phlei,   Phleuin  pratense,   246. 
Macrophomina  phasec-li,    bean,    281, 
cov pea,    242. 
honeydew  melon,    265. 
Persian  melon,    265. 
Strophostyles   helve  la,    241. 
Macrosoorium  sp . ,   Dahlia   sop.,    357. 
onion,    248. 
catalpse,    Catalpa   spp.  ,    338. 
porri,    onion,    248. 
sarc inula  parasiticum,    onion,    249. 
Mai  format:,  on,    Italian   prune,    313. 
Mai  nutrition  (non-pa  r. ) ,    ca.ul.if lower, 

256. 
Marasmius   tritici,   Agrostis   alba,    244 

wheat,    231. 
Marginal   chlorosis   (non-par.),    chest- 
nut,   338. 
Ivlarssonia   sp'.;",  .crabapple,    336. 
green  ash,    335 . 
hawthorn,    336. 
fraxini,    see  Piggotia  fraxini. 
juglandls,   Juglans   spp.,   340. 
Marssonina   sp. ,    Salix   sop.,   343* 
kriegeriana,,'  Salix  exigua,   343- 
panattoniana,    lettuce,    273. 
populi,   Populus  alba,    341. 

Populus  treiuuloides,    335,   336. 
Measles   (non-par.),    apple,    310. 
Melampsora  spp.,    cottonwosd,    335. 
Populus   spp.,    336,    341. 
Populus  balsamifera,    336. 
Populus  candicans  ,    336. 
Populus   carreiriana,    336. 
Melampsora  abietis-canadensis  , 
Populus    spp.,    341. 
Melampsora  aecidioides,   Populus 
alba,    341. 


Melampsora  bigelowii,    Salix  spp.,    343. 
cassandrae,    Picea  spp.,   348. 
lini,    flax,    228. 

Linum  leva  si,    228,    366. 
ribesii-purpureae,    Salix  sp. ,    343. 
Sali:-   bebbiana,    343. 
Salix    scpuieriana,    343. 
Melampscrella   cerastii,   Abies  lasiocarj; 
3^6. 
Cerastium  arvense,    355. 
Me  la  n  o  p  s  i  c  h  i  urn  au  s  t  r  0  ~:ame  r  i  c  an  urn , 

Polygonum  lapathifolium,    371 
Micrococcus   so.,   undetermined  Graminea* 

247- 

Microorganisms  and  viruses,    in  Hawaii 

and   their  hosts,    38-82. 
Microsphaera   sp.,   Euonymus    spp.,   36O. 

Symphoricarpos  sop. ,    374. 
Microsphaera   alni,   pecan,    324. 
Syringa  vulgaris,    375. 
alni  vaccinii,    Catalpa   spp*,    338. 
diffusa,    Symphoricarpos    see.,   374. 
.  p  o  1  o  ni  c  a  ,   Hyd  r  a  n  g  e  a   s  p , ,   3  64 . 
Mild  mosaic   (virus),    potato,    292,  . 
Mile  disease,    reaction  of   sorghum 
varieties  and   hybrids  to, 
165-175. 
.Missing  hills,    hoes,    328, 
Moniiochaetes  infuscans,    sweetpotato, 

189,  272. 
Mosaic    ( vi  1  us ) ,    al f  alf :,. ,    240 . 
bean,    283. 

black  raspberry,   322. 
Bo'y sen-berry,   320. 
cabbage,    259 • 

Callicarpa  americana,    354. 
cantaloupe,   265. 
cauliflower,    256. 
clover,    242. 
cd'wpea,    243 « 
cucumber,    267. 
currant,    319. 
Dahlia    sp  ).  ,    357. 
dry  beans,    197. 
eggplant,    287. 
garden   beet,    253. 
Gladiolus   spp.,   262, 
green  beans,   19 6. 
green  peas,    198. 
Iris    sp.,   364. 
Lathyrus  odoratus,    366, 
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Mosaic    (virus),   lettuce,   274. 

Lilitun  spp. ,   366. 

lima  bean,   230. 

Melilotus  alba,    240. 

Narcissus  sp. ,   3<->7. 

Orriihogalum  aureus,  368. 

Paeonia  spp.,  369. 

pea,  285. 

peach,  293. 

Pelargonium  sop.,  370. 

pepper,  26l. 

Petunia  spp.,  370. 

Phytolacca  americana,  370. 

potato,  190. 

prune--,  313. 

purple  raspberry,  322. 

red  raspberry,  322. 

Rosa  3^).,    373. 

Senecio  Cruentus,  374. 

soybean,  240. 
•  spinach,  294. 

squash,  268. 

strawberry,  30A. 

sug;r  cane,  334. 

summer  squash,  269. 

sweetpotato,  272. 

Tigridia  sp.,  375. 

tobacco,  202,  332. 

tomato,  193,  195,  279. 

turnip,  260. 

watermelon,  263. 

Wheat,  233. 

winter   squash,   269. 

Zinnia  elegans,   377. 
Mottle  leaf   (virus),   cherry,    315. 
Mount  Shasta,    California,   host 

index  to  fungi  of,   125-133 
Mucor  spp.,   field  corn,    236. 
Multiple  bud  (undet.J,    sugar  cane, 

334. 
Mycosohaereila  sp.,   tomato,   276. 


Myccsohaerella  pinodes,    green  peas, 
198,   199. 

pea,   284. 
pcmi,    apple,    307. 
rosicola,  Rosa  spp.,   373. 
rubi,    blackberry,   3-19. 

Boysenberry,    320. 

raspberry,   321. 

y oungberr y ,  3  22 . 
rubina,  raspberry,  320,  321. 

red  raspbory,  321. 
sentina,  pear,  317. 


N 


Naucoria   cerealis,  wheat,    231. 

Necrosis,   tomato,    279  • 

Nectria   sp.,  Abies  baisamea,   346. 

Abies  concclor,    346. 

horsechestnut ,   337. 

or  name  nt  a  1  s ',    349  • 

Ulmus   spp. ,   345. 
cinnabarina,    currant,    319. 


Fa 


rr^  c   c 


300.,  339. 


brassicicola, 


.ssica  oleracea 


var.  broccoli,  2  54. 
Brussels  sprouts,  259. 
cabbage,  257. 
cauliflower,  2  55. 
cercidicola,  Cercis  canadensis, 

339. 
citrullina,  watermelon,  262. 

winter  squash,  269. 
fragariae,  strawberry,  208,  302. 


Ligustrum  amurense,  366. 
Ulmus  spp. ,  345. 
ditissima,  Acer  son.,  337. 
rousselliana,  Buxus  sempervirens,  354 
Nematode  conference,  proceedings  third 

national  plant,  135-150. 
I  Hifat ode's,  Citrus  sinensis,  300. 

in  Hawaii  and  their  hosts,  76-82. 
Neofabraea  malicorticis,  apple,  307* 

perennans,  apple,  3O7. 
Net  necrosis  (virus),  potato,  291. 
Nigrospora  sphaerica,  field  corn,  235. 
*'Nur5inul.aria  discreta,  apple,  3^7. 


0 


Cidium  sp . ,  Hydrangea  sp. ,  364. 

caricae ,  papaya,  30C, 
Oil  injury,  apple,  3H. 
Oohiobclus  graminis,  barley,  180. 
wheat,  231. 

miyabeanus,  rice,  229. 
Cvularia  asteris,  Aster  engelmanni, 
352. 

obliqua,  Rumex  sp.,  373. 
Ovulinia  azaleae,  Azalea  spp.,  352. 
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Penieilliura  sp.,   Citrus  spp.,    300. 
cotton,    32 5 >    326. 
cranberry,   322. 
fie  la  corn,   235,    236, 
prune,'   313. 
Tulipa   ftp.,    376. 
expansum,   apple,    307- 

pear,    318. 
gladioli,   Gladiolus  spp.,   362. 
Deronospcra   sp.,   Eriogonum  blissianum, 
360. 
■    Teucrium  canadense,   37% 
a  nt  ir r  hi  ni ,    Anti  r r hinum  ma  j  u  s ,  3  51 . 
•    destructor,   onion,.  2/4.9. 
effusa,   C hen o podium  album,   3.55. 

spinach,   2%. 
lamii,   iamium  amplexicaule,    365. 
man  s  hurl  c  a ,    so  yb  e  a  n ,    2  40 . 
parasitica,    cabbage,    257. 

C ap s el la  bur  s a - pa s t c  r is ,  355. 
c  a  11 1  i  i  1  ow  e  r ,   255. 
radist,    255. 
pisi,    pea,    28/+.. 
potentillae;   Geum  sp.,    361. 
potentillae,    Potentilla  gracilis 

ssp.  nuttaliii,   371. 
schaehtii,    garden  beet,   253. 

sugar  beet,    333. 
tabacina,    tobacco,   2C2,    330. 
trifoliorum,    alfalfa,   233. 
Postal otia   sp, ,   Rhododendron  spp.,372. 


guepini,"  Rhododendron  spp.,37 


9 


Fhoma  destructiva,    tomato,    276. 
'frj.it  rot,    tomato,    276. 
la/bhyri  na ,   co wpea ,   2 42. 
lingam ,   c  a  bbage ,    257 . 
turnip,    259* 
Phoma  persicae,   peach,    296. 

terrestris,    onion,   249. 
Phcmopsis  sp. ,   Ilex  spp. ,  340. 
cailistephi,    Calllstephus 

chinensis,    354. 
gardeniae,   Gardenia  ,j a smi.no ides, 
junipsrovora,    cedar,    346. 
eastern  red  cedar,   335, 
Junioerus   spp.,   347. 
sojae,    see  Diaporthe   sojae. 
s  t  e v:ar  t  ii ,   C  os  mos  s  o  o .  ,   357. 
v  exa  n s ,    e gg pla  nt ,    286 . 
Phony  peach    (virus),    peach,    298. 
Phoradendron  flavescens,   Ulmus    spo.,3 
Phragmidium  sop.,   Rosa   sop,,    373. 
.americanum,   Rosa  setigera,    373. 
andersoni,   Potentilla  fruticosa,   37 
ivesiae,'  Potentilla  gracilis,    371. 
Potentilla  gracilis   ssp.   nutta 
'       371. 
Potentilla  nuttaliii,    371. 
monbivagiutv,    Rost    sp. ,    373. 

Rosa  nutkana,    373. 
potentillae 3    Potentilla  flabellifo 
371. 
Potentilla  pensylvanica ,    371. 
rosae-se tigerae,   Rosa   spp.,    373. 


Pestalozzia  funerea,   Thuja  spp.,    349.  Phragmidium  rubi-idaei,   blackberry,  3 
Pezicula   carpinea,    Carpinus 

carcliniana  ,    3 .38 . 
Pezizella  lythri,    strawberry,    303» 
Phaeocryptonus   gaumanni,    Pseudotsuga 

taxi folia,    348. 
Phlaospora  a-ceris,   Acer  sop.,    337. 
Acer   eaccharinum,    337. 
osmcrrhizae,   Csmorhiza  divaricata, 
368. 
0 smc rh iaa  o c c  i d ent  al i s ,    368. 
Phloem  necrosis    (virus),   Ulmus    spp,, 

•      345. 
P  h  oma   s  p . ,   pe  anut, ,   325. 
sugar  beet,    333. 
betae,    sugar  beet,  333. 


Rubus   strigosus,    321. 
tpeciosum,    Rosa  spa.,   373. 
Phyllachora  trifolii,   Tri folium  hybridurr 
241. 

Tri  folium  pratense,    241. 

Trillium  repens,   241. 
Phyllosticta   spp.,    Acer   sop.,   337. 

Amaranthus  retroflexus,   350. 

Buxus   sempervirens,    354. 

Caru.nus    caroliniana,  338. 

Catalpa  sop.  ,   338. 

crabapple,   336. 

Fraxinus  spp.,   340. 

Fraxinus  velutina,  340. 

hawthorn,  336. 
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Phyllosticta  sp.,  Hedera  spp.,  363. 
Phlox  spp. ,  37C. 
Sassafras  albidum,  3^4. 
Ulmus  spp. ,  345. 
antirrhini,  Antirrhinum  ma  jus,  351. 
bumeliae,  Bur.ielia  lanuginosa,  338, 

353. 
cataloae,  Catalpa  sop.,  333. 
celtidis,  Celtis  occidentalis, 

338. 
gossypir.a,  cotton,  326. 
hederaecola,  Hedera  helix,  363. 
iliciccla,  Ilex  spp.,  340. 
kalroicola,  Kalmia  latifolia,  365. 
smilacis,  Smilax  glauca,  374. 
solitaria,  apple,  204,  205,  307. 
straminella,  rhubarb,  286. 
trollii,  Trollius  albiflorus,376. 
viridis,  Fraxinus  americana,  340. 
Phymatotrichum  omnivorun,  alfalfa, 
239. 

apricot,    312. 

Aster  spp*,   352. 

Baccharis  neglecta ,    353. 

Buxus   s err. pe  rvirens ,    354  • 

Ceroid  canadensis  ,   339. 

Chrysanthemum  spp..,    356. 

Cornus   spp. ,    339. 

cotton,    201,    327. 

cov\rp:a,    242. 

Elaeagnus   argentea,   359. 

Eu  o  nymu  s  son.,    36  0 . 

fig,   3d. 

Gelse;/d.um  semoervirens,    36l. 

Hibiscus   syriacus,   363. 

Juglan's  rupestris  ,   340. 

Lantana   carnara,    365. 

Lantana  sellowiana,    365. 

Ligustrum  sp.,    366. 

Ligustrum  amurense,    366. 

Ligustrum  lucidum  compactum, 
366. 

Melia  azedarach,    367. 

mulberry ,    311 . 

okra,    271. 

pear,    318. 

pecan,    324. 

peach     206,    296. 

Philactelphus  grand iflorus , 
370. 


Fhymatotrichum  omnivcram,   Pooulus   spp., 
341. 
Pyracantha  sp.,   372. 
Rhus  spp. ,  343. 
Rosa  spp. ,    373. 
Salix   spp.,  3^3. 
Spiraea   spp.j   374. 
sweet   clover,   240. 
sweetpotato ,    272. 
swiss  chard,    254. 
Thuja  crientalis,   349. 
tobacco,    331. 
tomato,   276. 
Ulmus   americana,  345. 
Zinnia  elegans,    377. 
Physalcspora  astrag-tli,    Astragalus 
bisulcatus,    352. 
Astragalus  gqniatus,    352. 
obtusa,   apple,    204,    205,    308. 
Physarum  sop.,    undetermined  Gramineae, 
247. 
cinereun,    Cynodon  dactylon,   2^4. 
Stenotaphram  secundatum,   246. 
Physiological  yellov;   leaf,    cherry,    315. 
Pliysoderma  menyanthis,   Menyanthe  s 
trifcliata,    367. 
z  e a e -may d i s ,    fie Id   co  m ,    236 . 
Physopella  fici,   fig,    301. 
Phytomonas  sno.,   Dianthus  caryophyllus , 
358. 
dry  beans,    197. 
green  beans,    I96. 
Syringa  vulgaris,    375. 
tobacco,    202. 
aceris,    Ac<;r  £-->p.,    337. 
aleuritidis,    tung-oil  tree,    325. 
andro  pogo  ni ,    s  or  gh urn ,   230 . 

Sorghum  vulgare   sudanense,   2lfa  . 
ang alata ,    tobacco ,    331 . 
atrofaciens,    wheot,   231. 
begoniae,    Begonia   sop.,   353. 
berberidis,    Berberis  spp.,    353. 
campestris ,    3rassica    oleracea  var. 
broccoli,    254* 
Brassica    oleracea  var.    napo- 

brassica,   254. 
cabbage,  2  5S. 
cauliflower ,    255. 
radish,   286. 
turnip,    259. 
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Phytomonas  cerasi,    Tri folium 
hybridumj    2/+L. 

Trj  folium  prat  ens  e.,   2ZJ. . 

Tri  folium  repens  ,  2ZJ. . 
coronafaciens,  oats,  225. 
cu'curbitae,    souash,   268, 

winter  squash,   269. 
delphinii,   Delphinium  sop.,    358. 
fascianj,   Lathyrus  odoratus,365. 
flaccumfaciehsi  bean,   281,    282, 
glyci nea  ,    soybean ,    2/, 0 . 
gummisudans,    Gladiolus   son., 362, 
hederae,   Hedera   spp. ,    3&3« 
insidiosa,    alfalfa,    239. 
j agger i,    celery,   251. 
la c hr yman  s ,    cu  cu'mb  er ,    2  66, 
maculicqla,    cabbage,   2  58, 

ca. u  1  i  f  1  owe  r ,   255. 
malvacearum,    cotton,    201,    327. 
marginata,    Gladiolus    spo,,    362, 
medicaginis  phaseoliccla,  bean, 
282." 

lima  bean ,    280, 
!  n.i  ch  i  ( ,  a  n  e  n  s  i  s ,   to  ire  to,    1 9  3  >   195  > 

2?6. 
mori,   Moras  alba  ta  tardea,  311. 

mulberry,   335. 
papavericola,   Pap'aVer   spp.,   369. 
papulan  s ,   ap pie ,    308 . 
pelargonii,    Pelargonium  sop. ,    3^9 • 
phaseoli,   bean,   282. 

lima  bean ,   280. 
pi  si,   green  peas,   198. 

pea,    --.oil., 
pruni ,   a  o  ri  co  t ,    3 12 , 

cherry.',   314. 

peach,   206,    296. 

plum,    316. 
rhlzogenes,    apple,    308. 

Ron  a  s  )p,',    37.3  . 
rubrilineans,    sugar  cane,    334. 
rubrisub- Ibricans ,   sugar  cane,  334. 
savastanoi,    Nerium  oleander,    368. 
sepedohica,    potato,   191,   288, 
solanacearum,   Dahlia  spp.,    357. 

potato,    191,    289. 

tobacco,    331. 

tomato,    276. 
stewartii,   corn,    186,   187. 

field  corn  ,    236  . 


Phytomonas   stewartii,   popcorn,   237. 

sweet  corn,   188,   237. 
syringae,    lima  bean,    280. 

plum,    316. 

sweet  cherry,    314 « 

Syringa  vulgaris,   375. 
tabaci,    tobacco,    331. 
tardicrescen  s ,    Iri s  s'p . ,    364 . 
t ran slucens ,  ba rley  ,   227 . 
translucens  undulosa,    wheat,    231. 
tumefaci  ens ,    Althaea  rosea,    350, 

apple ,    303. 

bla  ck  ra  s  ob  e  r  ry  ,    3  21 . 

bla ckberfy ,   320, 

Boysenberrv ,    320. 

cotton,    327. 

Buonymus  fortune!  var,  radicans, 
360 . 

grape,  323. 

hops,  328,  329. 

Ligustrum  lucidum  compactum,    366, 

peach,   296. 

pecan,    32/+, 

plum,   316. 

raspberry,   321. 

Rosa   sop. ,  373  . 

Salix  spp.,  344. 
vesicatoria,   pepper,    260. 

tomato,    277. 

viburrii,   Viburnum  spp.,   377. 

viridilivida ,   lettuc e ,   273 . 

woodsii ,   Dianthus   caryophyllus,   358. 

Phytoohthora  sp.,    Citrus  grandis,    300. 

Calli'stephus  chinehsis-,   354. 

Lilium  r-,^^,  ,    366, 

rhubarb,   286. 

strawberry,    208,    303. 

Syringa  vulgaris,   375. 
cactorum,  Antirrhinum  ma jus,  351. 

apple,    3C3. 

CornUs   spp,  ,  339. 

Cornus  flo'rida,    357. 

Paeonia   sop.,    369. 

Rhododendron   spp.,   372. 

strawberry,    303. 

Syringa  vulgaris,    375- 
caosici,    pepper,    2o0. 
cryotogea  richardiae,    Zantedeschia 

sp.,    377. 
orythroseptica,    potato,    289. 
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Phytoohthora  infestans,   potato,   190, 
289. 
tomato,    277. 
megasperma,    sweet  clover,    240. 
parasitica,    Citrus   spp. ,   300. 

tomato,   277. 
paralitica  nicetianae,   tobacco, 

331. 
phasecli,   lima   bean,    280. 
Pierce's  disease  (virus),   grapevines, 

323. 
Pif^otia  iraxini,   ash,  336. 
Pink  cherry  (virus),    sour   cherry, 

315. 
Pink  fruit,   cherry,    315. 
Piricularia   grisea,   Digit  aria 

sanguinalis,    245. 
oryzae,    rice,  229. 
Pitya  cupressi,    Juniperus  spp.,    347. 
Plant    hosts,   microorganisms  and 

viruses  in  Hawaii,    3_36. 
Plant   pathogens  and  virus  diseases, 

eastern  Asia,    host 

index,    93-123. 
Plasmodiophora  brassicae,    Erassica 

oleracea  var.   broccoli, 

255. 
cabbage,    258. 
cauliflower,   256. 
turnip,    259. 
Plasmopara  geranii,   Geranium 
carolinianum,    36 1. 
viticola,    grape,    209,  323. 
Plenodomus  destruens,    sweetpotato , 

272. 
Pleosoora  lycopersici,   tomato,    277. 
Pod  rot    (undet.),    peanut,   325. 
Podosphaera   spp..,   peach,   296. 
leucotricha,    apple,    308. 
oxyacanthae,    cherry,    314. 
sour  cherry,    314. 
western   chokecherry,   342. 
Wick son  plum,   316. 
Polyporus  amarus ,    Libocedrus 
decurrens,   335. 
hirsutus,   birch,    338. 
versicolor,   Populus  spp.,  341. 
volvatus,   Pinus    contorta,   348. 
Poor  growth,  Tsuga   spp.,   349. 
Potash  deficiency,    cotton,   327. 
tobacco,   332. 


Pratylenchus  musicola,   black   walnut, 
146. 
boxwood,    146. 
fig,    146. 
olive,    146. 
iratensis,    Buxus   sempervirens ,    354. 
Chrysanthemum  sop,,   356. 
cotton,    I46,  147. 
Gilia   rubra,    362, 
Proceedings,    third  national  plant 

nematode  conference,   135-150. 
Pseudoperonospora   cubensis,    cantaloupe, 
264. 
cucumber,   266, 
squash,    268. 
watermelon ,    263 • 
humuli,    heps,    328,   329. 
Pseudopeziza  medicaginis ,    alfalfa,    239. 
ribis,    currant,   319- 
gooseberry,   313. 
wild   gooseberry,    318* 
trifolii,   Tri folium  pratense,    241. 
Psyllid  yellows   (psyllid;;)  ,    potato, 
191,    292. 
tomato ,   278 . 
Puccinia  spp'. ,   barley,   227. 

aemulans,   Viguiera  multi flora,   377. 
albulensis,   Veronica  wormskjoldii, 

376. 
andropogonis,    Andre  pogon  furcatus, 
244. 
Andropogon  scoparius,   244. 
anomala,    barley,   181,    227. 
antirrhini,    Antirrhinum  majus,    351. 
aristidae,    Chenopodium  rubrum,   355. 
Sarcobatus   vermiculatus,    373. 
Triglochin  maritima,   376. 
asparagi,   asparagus,   252. 
atrofusca,    Carox  sp. ,   355. 

Carex  def lexa ,    355. 
balsamorhizae,    Ealsamorhiza  sagittata 

353. 

bartholomaei,    Douteloua  curtipendula, 

244. 
bistortae,   Polygonum  viviparum,    371. 
canaliculata,    Cyperus  esculentus, 

357. 
caricis,    gooseberry,    318. 
caricis  grossulariata,   Ribes  aureum, 
319. 
PJ.be s   setosum,    319. 
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Puccinia  chrysanthemi,  Chrysanthe- 
mum sop. ,  356. 
clintonii,  Pedicularis  paysoniana, 

369. 
convolvuli,  Convolvulus  arvensis, 

356. 
coronata,  Calamagrostis  rubescens, 
244. 
Slaeagnus  canaden si  s ,  3 59 • 
Koeleria  cristata,  245- 
oats,  18%   225. 
Rhamnus  cathartica,  343» 
crandallii,  Symphoricarpos  albus, 

37.5 

Symphoricarpos   occidentalis , 

V    375. 
dcuglasii,   Phlox   glabrata,    370. 
extensicola,    Carex  festivella, 
355. 
Erigeron  salsuginosus ,   359. 
extensicola  asteris,    Aster  sp. , 

Aster   folia ceus    var.    aoricus, 

352. 
Aster   folia ceus  var.    canbyi, 
352. 
extensicola  gro ssulariata, 

Agoseris  glauca,  350. 
extensicola  hieraciata,   Hieracium 
scouleri,    363. 
•    fraxinata,   Fraxiniis  spp.,    340. 
green  ash,    335. 

glumarum,    Elymus    glaucus,    245. 

wheat,    231. 
graminis,    Agrostis   alba,    244. 

bailey,    131,    227. 

oats,    184,    225. 

rye,    183,    230. 

wheat,   178,    179,   231. 
graminis   ohlei-pratensis,    Phleum 

pratense,   246  . 
grumosa,    Zigadenus   elegans,    378. 
harknessii,    Steohanomeria  pauci- 

flora,    374. 
hellanthellae ,    Helianthella 

uniflora,    363. 
helianthi,   Hblianthus   sap.,   363. 

sunflower,   238. 
heterosaora,    Althaea  rosea,    350. 


Puccinia  hieracii,   Agoseris 
aurantiaca,    350. 

Pyrrhopappus  carolinianus,    372. 

Taraxacum  paludosum  var.   vulgar? 
375. 
iridis,    Iris   sp.,    364 
jonesii,   Lomatium  sp.,   366. 
leveillei,   Gei'anium  f  remonti ,    361. 
malvacearum,   Althaea  rosea,    350. 

Malva  rotandifolia,    367. 
r.ienthaa,   mint,   330. 

Llonarda  mollis,  367. 
monoica,  Arabis  sp.,  352. 
oblicua,  Gonolobus  laevis,  362. 
obtegens,  Cirsium  arvense,  356. 
pimpinellae,  Osmorhiza  obtusa ,  368, 
plumbaria,  Phlox  multi flora,  370. 
podophylli,  Podophyllum  peltatum,  37] 
purpurea,  Sorghum  halepense,  246. 
rubigo-vera,    Acuilegia  caerulea,    3! 

Clematis   ligusticifclia,    356. 

Ranunculus   cymbalaria,    372. 

Ranunculus  glaberrimus,    372. 
rubigo-vera  agropyri,    Thalictrum 

cccidentale,   375. 
rubigo-vera  apocrypta,    Hydrophylli 

capita turn,    364. 
rubigo-vera  secalis,    rye,   182,   230. 
rubigo-vera  tritici,   barley,    181, 

wheat,    178,    179,   232. 
smilacis,   Snilax  bona-nox,    374. 
solheiraii,-  Dodocatheon  a-.uciflorum, 

359. 
sorghi,   field  corn,  236. 

Sorghum  vulgar e  sudanense,   246 . 

sweet   corn  ,   237  . 
suksdorfii,   Agoseris   aurantiaca,    35C 
tardissima,    Arenaria  congests,    352. 
virgata,    Sorghastrum  nutans,   246. 
windsoriae,    Ptelea  tri folia ta,    342. 

Triodia  flava,   247. 
xarthii,   Ambrosia   trifida,   350. 

Xanthium  sp  . ,    377. 
Pucciniastrum  araericanum,   red  rasp- 
berry ,    321 . 
goeppertianum,    Abies   lasiocarna, 
346 . 

huckleberry , ■  304. 

Vaccinium  manbranaceum,    376. 
myrtilli,   Thuja   canadensis,    349 • 
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Puccinir. strum  myrtilli,   Vaccinium 
membranaceum,   376. 
pyrolae,   Pyrola  seeunda,    372. 
Purple  top  (virus),    potato,   190. 
Purple   top  wilt  (undet.  )  ,    potato,   293. 
Pyrenopeziza  medic.-iginis,  alfalfa, 

239. 
Pyronophora  teres,   barley,    227. 
Pythium  sp.,    Agrostis  spp. ,    243. 

Antirrhinum  majus!,   351. 

corn,    187,   236. 

cucumb.'.r,   267. 

flax-,   228. 

garden  beet,    2  53. 

lettuce,   273. 

pea,    283. 

pepoer,    260. 

Phascclus   aureus,    280. 

Pinus   soo. ,   348. 

rhub-1  rb,   286. 

sugar  beet,    333. 

sug-r  cane,   334. 

tobrcco,    330. 

tomato:,    277. 

w^  termelon ,   2  63 . 

whe:t,   231. 
acanthi cum, ■  watermelon,    263. 
aohanidermatum,    potato,    290. 

radish,    286. 

sweetpotcto,    272. 
arrhenomanes,    sorghum,    230. 
butleri,  field  corn,  236. 
debaryanum,   dasheon,    263. 

oats,   225c 

sugar  beet,  333. 
debaryanum  type,  p^pp^r,  26i. 
irregular^,  spinach,  294. 
root  rot,  milo,  s.jc  rnilo  disease, 
ultimuiT: ,  cowpea,  242. 

lettuce,  273. 

pea,  284. 

spinach,  29 A.. 

sweetpotato,  189,  272. 
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Ramularia   so.,  Leersia  hexandra, 

245. 
armbraciae,   horseradish,   285. 
astaris,   Aster  fr.montii,   352. 


ularia  b'otae,   sugar  buet,  333. 
celtidis,   Celtis  oc  cidentalis ,    338. 

qynarae,    globe   artichoke,    270. 
heraclei,   Keracleum  lanaturn,    3^3  • 
pastlnacae,   parsnip,  280. 
primulae,   Primula   sp.,   371. 
smilacinae ,   Smilacina   racenosa,   374. 
Ravenelia  epiphylla,    Tephrosia 

virginiana,   375. 
Razoumofskya  sp.,   Pseudotsuga  taxiiolia, 

348. 
Red  stele,  .strawberry,    208. 
Red  suture  disease,  peach,   298. 
Rehmiellopsis   bohemica,   Abies   concolor, 

346. 
Rhabdocline  pseudotsugae,   Pseudotruga 

taxifolia,   348. 
Rhizoctonia  sp.,  Azalea  sop.,   352. 
celery,  .2  51. 

Chrysanthemum   spp;",    356. 
Dianthus  caryophyllus,   358. 
.  Dolichcs   sphaercspermus,    359. 
Euohorbia   si%.    360. 
.garden  beet;    253. 
Gardenia  jasminoides,    36 1« 
Gladiolus   spp.,    362. 
pepoer,  .260. 
Pinua   s  do.  ,   348. 
Stenotaphi'um  secunuatum,    246. 
sugar  beet.    333. 
tobacco,    330. 

undetermined  Gramineae,   247. 
bataticoia;    Aoutilon  theophrasti, 
35C 
cotton,    32.5:    3?7» 
cowpea ,    242 

Erigeron  canadensis,    359. 
Lact  ica  serrioaa,    365. 
Lnspedeza   stipulacea,    233. 
lima  bean,    280. 
Pi.aseolus   aureus,    280. 
soybean,    240. 
sweetpotato,   272. 
see   also  Sclerotium  bataticola. 
microsclerotir,    bean,    282. 
oryzae,   rice,    229. 
solani,   cotton,    325,   327. 
Cynodcn  dactylon,    244. 
Eoidendrum  sp.,   359. 
garden  beet,    253. 
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Rhizoctonia   solani,  Myrica   sop.,    367. 


pea 


?34. 


Salt   injury   (non-par.),    celery,   252. 
SLvay  'disease    (virus),    sugar  beet,   33^ 
Scald  (non-par.),  apple,    310. 

onion,   250. 
Scaly  bark  (virus   ?),    Citrus    spp.,    300. 
Schizophyllum  so.p.,    ornamentals,    349. 
Sclerospora  macro  spora,.  oats,   225. 
Sclerotinia  sp.,    Antirrhinum  ma jus ,   3 
cherry ,    3 14 . 
peach,  20o,   2  97. 
Tulipa   spp. ,    376. 
camelliae,    Camellia  japonica,    355. 
carunculoides,   Mortis  alba,    311. 
convoluta,    Iris    sp. ,    36/+. 
f rue ti cola,   ap  pie,    303. 
cherry,    207. 
peach,   206,   297. 
plum,    316.. 
sour   cherry,    314. 
sweet  cherry,   314. 
gladioli,   Gladiolus   spp.,   3o2. 
homeocarea,   undetermined  Gramineae, 

247. 
laxa,  almond,    324. 
"oricot,    3-12. 
cherry,    207. 
peach  ,   206.. 
sclerotiorum,.  bean,    282. 
.     cabbage,    258. 
carrot,    270. 
caulif lower',  256. 
cucumber,  267. 
Heiianthus  spp.,   363- 
lettuce,   273* 
Malvavi s cu  s   s  p . ,    367 • 
Matthiola  incana,    367. 
Matthiola  incana    annua, 
Paeonia  spp.,   369. 
pea,   285. 
potato,    290. 
squash,    268. 
strawberry ,   303 • 
vj inter  squash,    269 » 
trifoliorum,   alfalfa,    239. 
clover,    241. 


Papaver  oriental e,    3o9. 

Pelargonium  s.pp.,    369. 

petunia,  spp. ,    370.  , 

potato,   190.      .    . 

rhubarb,    286. 

rice,    229. 

sugar  beet,    333 • 

undetermined  Gramineae,    247. 
Rhizopus   spp.,    cotton,    327* 

field  .corn,    235. 

prune'i    313. 

squash,    268. 

sweetpotato,    189,    272. 
nigricans,    peach,    296. 

strawberry,    303. 

sweet po.tc.to ,    272. 
rot,    peach,    206. 
Rhynchosporium  secalis,  barley,    228. 

rye,   230. 
Rhytisma  acerinum,    Acer  spp. ,    337. 
erythrosporum,    Quercus 
vir  gi  ni  a  na ,    343. 
Ringsoot    (virus),   Antirrhinum  ma jus, 

'   351. 

apricot,    312. 

cabbage,    259. 

Dahlia   spp-..,    357. 

tobacco,    332. 

tomato,    279. 
Root  diseases,    strawberry,   208. 
Root  girdle    (undet. ) ,    carrot,    270. 
Root  knot,    peach,   206. 

tobacco,    202. 
Root  rot,    dry  Deans,    197. 

field  corn,    236. 

hoes,    328. 

milo,    see  mile  disease. 

Primula   so . ,    371 . 

.squash ,    268'. 

sugar  beet,    200 
Root  and.  stem  rots,    green  peas,    198, 

199. 
Rosellinia  necatrix,    Osmanthus  aqui- 

fclium,.  368. 
Rosette    (virus),    peach,    299 • 
Rotylenchulus   reniformis,    cotton,   146.Sclerotium  bataticola,   corn,    187. 

root   parasite,   14 3-.  field  corn,   235. 

Rugose  mosaic   (virus),    potato,    292.  sorghum,   230. 

Running-out,    carnation  varieties,    359.  see   also  Rhizoctonia  bataticola. 


367. 
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Sclsrotium  cepivorum,  onicn,  249. 
delphinii,  Age rat urn  sp.,  350. 
Antirrhinum  ma jue ,  3  51 . 
Aquilegia  spp«,  351. 
Campanula  raedi-um,  355. 
Delphinium  spp.,  358. 
Eupatorium  sp.,  360. 
Trillium  sp.,  376. 
'  Viola  spp.,  377. 
cryzae,  see  Leptosphaeria 

salvinii. 
rolfsii,  Allium  sativum,  250. 
bean,  282. 
carrot,  270. 
D elphini  urn  sp p . ,  3 58 . 
eggplant,  236. 
garden  beet,  253* 
Hydrangea  sp. ,  j&4« 
Iris  sp. ,  364. 
Lespedeza  stipulacea,  233. 
Lippia  cane sc ens,  366. 
peanut,  325. 
pepper,  2.61. 
potato,  29C. 
sug;„r  beet,  333. 
sugar  cane,  334. 
tomato,  277. 
Scolecotrichum  graminis,  Agrostis 
alba,  244. 
Phleum  pratense,  246. 
Scorias  spongiosa,  Fagus  spp.,  339. 
Seed  piece  decay,  potato,  293. 
Seedling  blights,  cotton,  201,  327. 

rye,  183. 
Septobasidium  sydowii,  Celtis 
occidentalis,  338. 
Sentoria  sp. ,  crabapple,  336. 
Fraxinus  nigra,  340. 
hawthorn,  336. 
Panicum  clandestinum,  246. 
apii,  celery,  251. 
apii-gi aveolent is,  c  ele  ry ,  2  51 . 
azalea e,  Azalea  spp.,  353. 
chrysanti"  erne  11a ,  Chrysanthemum 

spp.,  356. 
cuccrbitucearum,  squash,  268. 
gladioli,  Gladiolus  spp,,  362. 
helianthi,  Helianthus  spp..,  363. 
lactucae,  lettuce,  2.73. 
lactucicola,  Lactuca  canadensis, 
365. 


Septoria  leaf  soot,  Chrysanthemum  spo., 
356. 

lyccpersici,  tomato,  192,  194,  277. 

nodorum,  wheat,  233. 

cbesa,  Chrysanthemum  spp.,  356. 

philadelphi,  Philadelphus  sop.,  370. 

phlogis,  Phlox-  druramondii,  ;7C 

pisi, .  pea,  285. 

ribis,  gooseberry,  319. 

rumicis,.  Rumex  venosus,  373. 

signalensis,  Symphoricarpos 
oreophilus,  375. 

symphori carpi,  Symphoricarpos  spp., 
375. 

t  r  i  t  i  ci ,  whe  at,  2  3  3 

vercnicae,    Veronica   spp.,    376, 
Shoot  rot,   milo,    see  milo  disease. 
Silvering   of   foliage,    peach,    299. 
Skin  breakdown,    Florida  oranges,    .300. 
Sooty  meld,    hoes,    329. 
Sorghum  varieties  and   hybrids,    reaction 

to  milo  disease,   165-175. 
Sorcsncrium  ellisii,   Andropogon  spp., 

reilianum,    popcorn,   237. 
syntherismae,    Cenchrus  psuciflorus, 
244. 
Spanish  measles   (undet.),    grape,    323. 
Sphaceloma  fawcettii,    Citrus   sod.,    300. 
menthae,.  mint,    329. 
symphori carpi,   Symphori caroos  sop., 

375." 
violae,   Viola  spp.,    377. 
Sphacelotheca  cruenta,    Sorghum  hale- 
pen  se,   246. 
sorghi,   sorghuM,    230. 

Sorghum  halepense,   246. 
Sphaerella  linorum,   i'lax,   228. 
S^haeropsis    sp.,    Juniperus   virginiana, 
347. 
Neriura  oleander,   368. 
Pinus  sop. ,    348. 
Quercus    sp  ">. ,    3^3. 
ellisii,    Plnus  nigra  austriaca,    348. 

Pinus . sylvestris,    348. 
linearis,    Carya   sp.,   338. 

Carya   cordiformis,   338. 
ulmicola,  Ulmus    sop.,    345. 
Sphaerotheca  castagn^i  ,   Taraxacum  spp., 

375.- 
humuli,   black  raspberry,    321. 
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Sohaerotheca  humuli,  blackberry, 
•  '520. 
dewberry,  320 « 
Geranium  fremonti,  36I. 
hops:,  329. 
red  raspberry,  321. 
strawberry ,  303. 
Viola  spp..,  377. 
humuli  fuliginea,  Plantago 

eriopoda,  371. 
aior  s-uva  3 ,  curra nt ,  319  • 

gooseberry,  319. 
pannpsa,  peach,  297. 
■  Rosa  spp. ,  373. 
Spicaria  spp.,  cotton,  327. 
•Spindle  tuber  (virus),  potato,  292. 
Spindling  sprout,  potato,  291. 
Split  pit  (non-pax-.),  peach,  299. 
Spondylcciadium  atrovirens ,  potato, 

291. 
Sporidesmiiim  scorzonerae,  salsify, 

29  A. 
Sporbcybe  aoaleae,  Azalea,  spp.,  353* 
Spotted  wilt  (virus),  celery,  252. 
Cosmos  sulphurei.;s,  357. 
lettuce,  274. 
pepper,  26l. 
tomato-,  195,  279. 
Zantedeschia  sp. ,  377. 
Spotting  cf  berries  (undet.),  grape, 

323. 
Spray  injury.,  aople,  311. 
cherry,  315. 
peach,  299. 
pear,  318. 
Staghead,  TJlmus  sop.,  345. 
Stalk  rots,  corn,-  136,  187. 

field  corn,  235. 
Stem  crackine  (non-oar.),  Euphorbia 

■  spp.,  360. 
Stt/mlylium.  sarcinaeforme,  clover, 
241. 
s olani ,  t  oma  to ,  278 . 
Stereum  ourpureum,  apple,  308. 
cherry,  314. 
raineale,  birch,  338, 
St.iooen,  a  Dple,  see  bitter  pit. 
Stipple  spot  (undet.),  peach,  299. 
Stony  pit  (virus),  pear,  318. 
Storage  rots,  grapefruit,  301. 


Storage  rots,  sweetpotato ,  189. 
Straighthead  (non-pa.-.),  rice,  229. 
Streak  (virus),  black  raspberry,  322. 

green  peas,  198. 

Rosa  spp,,  373. 

Sonecio-  cruentus,  374. 

tobacco,  332. 

tomato,    195,    279. 
Sulfur  dioxide  injury,   grape,   323. 
Sulfur  fruit  scald,    apple,   311. 
Sulfur  leaf  in/jury,    apple,   31-1. 
Summaries   of  tobacco  diseases  in  1939' 

330. 
Sunscald,   aople,    311. 

asparagus,   253. 
Suns  c or ch ,    fig ,    301 . 
Sync hytri urn  decipiens,    Amphicarpa 
bracteata,  351. 
endobioticum,  potato,   291. 


Taphrina    so.,   sand  cherry,   315. 
cerasi ,    cherry,    314. 
coei'ulescens,   Quercus   sp.,    343. 
Quercus  falcata.  f.    triloba,    343. 
Quercus  marilandica,    3^3. 
Quercus  virginiana,    343. 
communis-,    plum.,  31 6. 
crataegi,  apple",   3C'9. 
dearnessii,    Acer  spp*,  337. 
deformans,    poach,   206,  297. 
mir-ibilis,    plum,  316. 
pruni,   beach   plum,    317. 

prune,    313. 
r chins oni ana,    Alrius  incana  ,    337. 
Thecaphora  deformans,   Astragalus 

bi sulcat us ,   3  52 . 
Thielaviopsis  taslcola,   Lathyrus 
oclovc  bu  s,   366. 
tobacco,    202,    331. 
Tilietia  ^v?.,  wheat,   178,   179. 
asperifolia,   Luhlenbergia  asperi- 

folia,    367. 
h  or  rid,'  \ ,   rice,    229. 
levis,   wheat,   233. 
tritioi,.  wheat,   233. 
Tip  blight    (non-p^r.) ,    Antirrhinum 

ma  jus,  .351. 
Tipburn   (non-par.),    cabbage,   259- 


Tipburn,   cauliflov.-er,  256. 
lettuce,    273. 
potato,    191,    292. 
Tobacco  mosaic,    pepper,    261. 
Tranzschelia  pruni-sioiriosae,    plum, 
317. 
prune,    313. 
pruni-spinosae  discolor,    peach, 
^98. 
Trochila  poDulorum,   Pcoulus   spp. , 

341. 
Tubercularia  fici,   fig,  301. 
Tvphula  so.,  undetermined  Gramineae, 
247. 


U 


Uncinula  so.,   Parthenocissus 

quinque folia ,    3  69 . 
necator,    grape,   209,   323. 
saiicis,    Salix  so.,  344. 

Salix  glaucOphylla  var. ,   344. 
Urocystis  cepulae,    onion,  249 • 

occulta,    rye,    182,    230. 
Uromyces  betae,    sug.-^r  beet,   333. 
caladii,   Arisaema  dracontium, 

352. 
caryophyllinus ,   Dianthus  caryo- 

phyllus,   358. 
coloradensis,    vetch,    242. 
elegans,    Trifolium  carolinianum, 

241. 
Trifolium  procumbens,   241. 
graminicola  ,.  Panicum  virgatum, 

246. 
StiXLingia   sylvatica,    374. 
hedysari-obscuri ,   Hedysarum 

marginatum,  363. 
he  t  e  r  od  5  rmus ,   Ery  t  h  re  ni  urn 

grandifloruc,   360. 
intricatus,   Eriogonum 

c  am  pa  nula  turn ,    3  60 . 
jonesii,   Ranunculus  calthae- 

flcrus,    372. 
laooonicus,    Oxytropis    gracilis, 

368. 
lespedezae-procumbentis , 

Lespedeza   spp. ,   238. 
minor *   Trifolium  oarryi,    241. 
peckianus,   Plantago   arista ta, 

371. 


Uromyces  peckianus,    Plantago  nurshii, 
371. 
phaseoli  typica,   hear.,  283. 
green  beans,   I96. 
lima  bean,   280. 
phaseoli  vignae,    cowpea,   243. 
shearianus,   Atriolex  corrugata, 

352. 
spermacQCes,    Di.odia  teres,    359. 
striatus,    alfalfa,  239. 
brifolii,    clever,    241. 
trifolii  fallens,   clover,   241. 

Trifolium  pra tense,   241. 
trifolii  hybrid!,   Trifolium 

hybridum,  242. 
trifolii  tri  folii-repentis, 

Trifolium  rep ens,    242. 
zygadeni,   Zigadenus  gramineus,    378. 
Ustilago   spp.,    barley,   228. 
Bromus   spp. ,   2/. 4. 
a  ven  a  e ,    ca  t  s ,    1  84 ,  226. 
brcmivora,   Bromus  spp:,    244. 
crusgalli,   Echinochloa  crusgalli, 

245. 
cynodontis,   Cynodon  dactylon,  245. 
hordei,  barley,   180,  228. 

.rye,   230. 
hyppdytes,   Agropyron  sop.,  243. 
levis ,    oa ts ,   184 ,   2  2.6 . 
lorentziane ,   Hordeum  jubatum,  245. 
nigra,    barley,   228. 
nuda,    barley,   130,   228. 
rabenhorstiana,   Digitaria  sanguin- 

s lis,    245. 
striaef ormi s ,    Agros ti  s  alba ,    244 . 

Phleum  pratense,  246. 
tritici,  wheat,  178,   179,   233. 
zeae,    conn,    186,   187. 

field   corn,   236. 

sweet  corn j    183,    237. 


V 


Valsa   spp.,,   oeach,   293. 
Populus  s )p. ,    342. 

celti.dxs,   Celtis   occidentalis,    338. 

cincta,    pes  sh,   298. 

leucostoma,  a; act,  2?3. 
Venturia  sp.,  Pyracantha  sp.,  372. 

j  naequa  lis  ,  •  p  -le ,  20/, ,  205  1  309 . 
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Verrturia  iriaequalis  orbicularis, 
C  ra t  a egu  s   s  pp . ,   339. 
pyi  ir.c, ,    pear,    20'3>    313. 
Veraiicularia  sp.,   Carya  sop.,   338. 

Ulmus    spp. ,    345. 
Verti cillium  sp.,  Acer  platanoides, 
337. 

Acer  pseudo-platanus.,    337. 

Ace  l    saccharum ,   3  37  • 

Anti :  "c  h  inum  ma  j  us ,   351. 

Aucuba   sp, ,   3  52. 

Berberis  thaunbergii,  353. 

blaokberry,  320. 

Chrysanthemum  morifolium,  356, 

eggplant,  286. 

Phlox • paniculata ,  370. 

raspberry*  322. 

Rhus  aroma  tie  -,    34  3. 

strawberry,   303. 

sugar  beet,  334. 

tomato,    273. 

Ulmus   s  >p. ,   3  A- 5. 
•  .Ulmus  amerioanr  ,    345. 

Viburnum  tinus,    377. 
albo-atrum,   Acer  spo.,   337. 

Antirrhinum  ma  jus,'  351. 

apricot ;   312. 

black  raspberry,  321. 

Boys e r.be r*ry ,  320. 

Br'ssica   oleracea  var.    napo- 
brassica,    25 A. 

Chrysanthemum  spp.,   356. 
. cotton,    327. 

Dahlia,  spp. ,   357. 

eggplant,    2°  6. 

okra,    271. 
.  Pa .onia  spo. ,    369 • 

peach,    298. 

pepper,    26l. 

Phlox  zip.,    370. 

purple  raspberry,    322. 

red  raspberry,  322. 

Rhus   spp*,   3 A3. 

sweet potato,  272. 

tomato,  193.i  195,  278. 

y a  mgberry ,    3-22 . 
dahlia e,    Senecio  emeritus,   374. 
Virus  diseases,   bean,   233 • 

cabbage,   259. 

celery,    252. 


Virus  diseases,   cherry,   315. 

.cucumber.,   267. 

dry  beans ,   197. 

garden  beet,  2  53# 

green  beans,  196. 

greon  pees,  198,  199 • 

hoes,  323,  329. 

lettuce,  273. 

peach,  206,  293. 

pepper,  2ol. 

potato,  190,  291. 

raspberry,  322. 

strawberry,  304* 

sugar  beet,  334* 

tobacco,  332. 
■  tomato,  193>  19  5  j  2.73. 
Virus  diseases  and  plant  pathogens, 
eastern  Asia,  host  index, 
93-123. 

Viruses,  in  Hawaii  and  their  hosts,  32- 
84. 


W 


Wart  (unriet.),   peach,   299. 

Wasting  disease,    Zostera  marina,   378. 

Water   core    (non-par.),    apple,    311 • 

Week  hills,    hops,    329. 

Weather  injury,    Abies    spp.*    346. 

apple,    311. 

cherry,   315. 

Delphinium  see.,   358. 

Kalmia  latifolia,    365. 

peach,   300. 

.pear,    318. 

prune,    313. 

Rh c lodend  ro  n  s  p  p . ,    372. 

strawberry,   30/;. 

Taxus   spp.,    349. 

wheat.,   233. 
Western  celery  mosaic   (virus),    celery, 

..52. 
Western  ye]  low  mosaic   (virus),    celery! 

252. 
White  mottling  of  leaves   (virus) , 

Jatropha  stimulosa,    365« 
White  streak  (vims),   Narcissus  sp., 

367. 
White   tip   (non-par.),    rice,   229. 
Wind  injury,    a  pole,    3H» 
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Wind  injury,  lettuce,  27/+. 

Wind  and  sand  injury,  •'ornate,  278. 

Winter  injury,  Abies  sop.,  346. 

alfalfa,  22+0. 

apple,  311. 

black  raspberry,  322. 

grape,  323. 

Juniperus  sop.,  347. 

peach,  300. 

purple  raspberry,  322. 

red  rasoberry,  322. 

strawberry,  304. 

sweet  cherry,  31 6. 

Taxus  spp.,  349. 

wheat,  233. 
Witches'  broom,  alfalfa,  240. 

clover,  242. 

strawberry.,  304. 

western  yew,  349* 

X 
Xylaria  mali,  apple,  310. 
Y 


:echerry, 


Yellow  dwarf  (virus),  potato,  292. 
Yellow, mosaic. (virus) ,  bean,  283. 

\r   11        oli£?Hr    Cone,     iih»  \  .      , 

xellow-red  virosis   (virus),    cnoke< 

299. 
peach,    299. 

Prunus  virginiana,  315,  342. 
Prunus  virginiana  var.  demissa, 

315. 
Yellow  spotting  of  leaves  (undet.), 

peach,  299 • 
Yellow  vein  (undet.),  peach,  299. 
Yellowing  and  stunting  (non-par. ) 

Delphinium  spp.,  358. 
Yellows  ( und  et . ) ,  Sa  ssaf  ra  s  albidum ,  3^-4 . 
Yellows  (virus),  Gallistephus  chinensis, 

354. 

carrot,  270. 

Cichorium  endivia,  261. 

Dianthus  caryophyllus,  359. 

peach,  299. 

strawberry,    304. 

tomato,    278. 
Yellow  top,    tomato,    279. 


Yellow  dwarf  (virus),    onion,   250. 


Z-disease,    potato,   see   Fusarium  solani 
eumartii. 


ERRATA 

On  page  254  under  Brassica  campestri-s,  read  Erysiphe  p.'lygeni  in- 
stead of  Erysiphe  graminis. 


pyllid. 


On  page  278,    2d  paragraph  from  bottom  read  psyllid  instead  of 


On  page  283 >    last  paragraph  read  Aphanomyces   euteiches  instead   of 
Alohanomyces   euteiches. 

On  page  298  last  paragraph  delete  under  phony  peach    "and  in  Oklahoma 
a   trace  loss."      Phony  peach  was   not  reported  from  Oklahoma  in  1939- 

On  page  340  under  Fraxinus   spp.,   read  Cvlindrospcrium  sp.   instead  of 
Clylindro  spor  ium . 

On  page  351  under  Antirrhinum  ma jus,   Sclerotinia   sp.,    "S.   delphinii" 
should  be  read  Sclerotium  delphinii,   not  Sclerotinia. 
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